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ABSTBACT 

This is the fourth of a series of comprehensive State 
school financing studies conducted by the National Educational 
Finance Project* The report provides a summary of study findings and 
recommendations, a brief overview of the existing S^.ate school 
support program in South Dakota, a complete report and summary of the 

findings of each of seven special studies, and recommendations for 

improving the South Dakota State school finance program. Special 
studies included in the report include a study and analysis of the 
sparsity factor in the apportionment of South Dakota State school 
support funds, an examination of the economic status of teaching 
personnel, a comparison of fiscal ability and fiscal effort among 
districts, cost indices for edicational programs in South Dakota, an 
analysis of school district organization, an examination of the 
financing of public school construction, and an analysis and 
assessment of South Dakota's public transportation program. 
(Author/DN) 
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PREFACE 

This is the fourth of a series of comprehensive state school 
financing studies conducted by the National Educational Finance 
Project. Funding and sponsorship for the study was provided jointly 
by the South Dakota Division of Elementary and Secondary Education and 
the National ?:ducational Finance Project which is financed by a grant 
from the Department of Health, Educa*:ion and Welfare^ United States 
Office of Education. As a follow-up to its national study of state 
school finance programs during the period 1968-72, the National Edu- 
cational Finance Project became involved in a series of state studies 
through dissemination of the national research findings and the further 
development of protot-vpe research processes which individual states 
could use in studyir and planning improvements in their state school 
finance programs. 

The South Dakota study was a cooperative project involving members 
of the central staff of the National Educational Finance Project and 
the following re«Jearchers who made special studies to supplement the 
research of the central staff? 

Fiscal Ability and Fiscal Effort - Don Patton 

Ball State University 

The Spar si ty Factor in the Apportionment 

of Statje School Support Funds - James Rose 

Univetaity of Colorado 

The Economic Status of Teaching 

Personnel - James H le 

University of New Mexico 

Cost Indices for Educational 

Programs - Richard A. Rossmiller 

University of Wisconsin - Madison 

School District Reorganization - Dean F. Berkley 

Indiana University 

Financing School Construction - C. Cale Hudson 

University of Nebraska 

Pupil Transportation Program - Lloyd Frohreich 

University of Wisconsin - Madison 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Throughout the nation educators^ legislative pol^'cy makers, and 
general citizens are expressing interest in various phases of -'le 
school 'finance reform r^ovement. The initial impetus can be traced to 
a variety of sources — state and federal court cases concerned with the 
inequities in the present system, taxpayer resistance to the property 
tax, a general movement toward greater accountability in the edu- 
cational enterprise, concern over the general level of support being 
provided for education in districts within states, and the quest for 
higher levels of equalization. The humanitarian goal is to assure 
that each child in the state has access to an adequate level of funding 
for his education. South Dakota is not unique in its recognition of 
the need to study its system for funding elementary and secondary 
schools; over one-hal^ of the states have been involved in some type 
of study of their state school support program within the last two years. 

South Dakota's general educational picture suggests that positive 
steps should be taken to assure that each child in the state is provided 
with an adequate educational program. Sharp differences can be found in 
the level of funding provided for pupils attending schools in different 
school districts. Even though the state has made considerable progress 
in school district reorganization within the past few years, many 
small and inadequate school districts are still operating within the 
state. The funding of school transportation needs significant revisions 
to assure that adequate programs can be provided without undue hardships 
accruing to districts with high numbers of transported pupils. Even 
though the state's enrollment may not be growing, tHe need still exists 
for new and replacement school facilities, but South Dakota does not 
recognize this need in the allocation of state funds. When compared with 
the national average or the position of adjacent states. South Dakota 
obviously must invest more funds in public elementary and secondary 
education to assure that each district has sufficient funds to provide 
an adequate educational program. 

The following summary includes t (1) a brief overview of the 
existing state school support program in South Dakota, (2) a summary of 
the findings of each of the special studies, and (3) recommendations 
for improving the South Dakota state school finance prograun. The 
complete report of each special study is contained in later sections of 
thi^ document* 
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Educational Needs and Programs 

Recent major studies of school finance acknowledge that equalization 
of educational opportunity has two important aspects: (1) the equaliza- 
cion of fiscal resources, and (2) the equalization of educational programs 
based on the varying educational needs among children. Cost accounting 
£;tudies reveal that some programs do in fact cjst much more than others 
when compared to the basic or the regular educational programs* 

The present study of South Dakota indicates that, among selected 
school districts, 13 percent more was expended on s,econdary school 
pupils per full time equivalent than on elementary pupils. It was also 
found that special education programs in elementary schools cost an 
average of 2.55 times the regular educational program. Within the over- 
all special education program the cost differential for physically 
handicapped at the elementary level was 3.94, while the differential of- 
programs for the emotionally disturbed was 3*36 and 3.96 at the elementary 
and secondary levels, respectively. 

Where the incidence rates of children with special educational needs 
are uniform there is, of course, no need for the state to take high cost 
programs into account. A simple minimum dollar allocation is sufficient 
to place the state money in a proper appropriation pattern* However, 
the evidence presented by the National Educational Finance Project in- 
dicates that the incidence of educational needs aunong various popula- 
tions of children is not constant, and therefore some school districts 
are forced to either ignore the special high cost needs or to provide 
these special programs only at the expense of other children. 

A better policy is for the state to assume the responsibility of 
identifying and funding special programs which have variations in 
incidence of children and have documented high differential costs* 
Programs which fall into this category are early childhood , vocational 
and technical, education for the handicappedi high school programs^ and 
special remedial programs generally resulting from cultural deprivation* 



Recommendations 

The following recommendations assume that the State of South Dakota 
views the education of every child within its borders as a responsibility 
of all people of the state. Funding education should not be viewed as 
merely a local problem, the solution to which must be found by the 
individual school district alone. 

1. The state school aid formula should recognize the definable 
high cost educational programs which are designed to meet special ^adu** 
cational needs « Allocation entitlements should be based on the relative 
cost differentials between the special programs and the basic or tdgulat 
program. 

Q 2. The method of allocation should be based on a weighted pupil 




or pupil-cost unit method. This entails either the use of full-time 
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equivalent (FTE) pupils or number of participating pupils in average 
daily membership. The PTE is the most precise and therefore the 
preferred method of calculating the state allotments. A FTE student 
for program purposes is a full-time student in average daily member* 
ship or a combination of full-time and part-time students in any ore 
or more of the programs designated by law as special high cost programs. 
The pupil-cost unit method of allocation has several advantages over 
the present method* 

a* The pupil-cost unit allocates funds as a uniform allocation 
based on educational needs and costs. 

b. The pupil-cost unit establishes a total progrcun with inter- 
related components » each supplemental to and dependent on the 
other* A definite fiscal relationship exists between the 
basic educational unit costs and each of the special high 
cost units* 

c* The pupil-cost unit differentials are derived from actual 
cost analysis of educational progreuns in South Dadcota and 
other states* The weightings represent objective and uniform 
application of research findings co funding practice* 

d* The pupil-cost unit approach defines more precisely the edu- 
cational needs of a local school district than the classroom 
unit measurement and the distric*-. size factor* Allocations 
are more efficient because a uniform efficiency level is 
created among all school districts* Variations in allocation 
are based on educational need rather than on level of expenditure 
variations in wealthier other variables extraneous to the 
educational program* 

e* The pupil-cost unit approach creates a fiscal and information 
structure whereby allocation # program costs, and pupil costs • 
and products are all related and subject to evaluation* 

3. The recommended formula for determination of the foundation 
level of support is as follows: 

Number of Pupil Units (FTE) X Cost Differential x Dollars « 
Total Cost of Program* 

4* Cost differentials should be initially established for the 
following programs with the appropriate cost differential* Recom- 
mended cost differentials are derived from research in South Dakota and 
other states which fall within a reasonable range* Cost differentials 
below the reasonable range will result in undernourished special pro- 
grams, while too great a differential will cause an unnecessary dim- 
inution of the basic educational program* 

8 
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The recommended special nrograjns and cost differentials are 



ReasoncU:>le RecommendGd 
Program Range cost Differential 



Kindergarten 


1.05 




1.30 


1.10 


trades 1-2 


1 .00 




1.30 


1. 30 


Grades 3-8 


1. 


00 


1.00 


Grades 9-12 


i.lO 




1.50 


1.20 


Special Education 










Physically Handicapped 


1.50 




4.00 


3.95 


Educable Mentally Ketarded 


1.50 




2.50 


2.45 


Trainable Mentally 










Handicapped 


1.60 




3.00 


1.70 


Emotionally Disturbed 


1.60 




3.70 


3.35 


Learning Disabilities 


1.50 




2.50 


2.45 


Home Bound 


2.40 




2.60 


2.50 


Remedial Reading 










(Grades 1-6) 


1.60 




2.40 


2.30 


Vocational-Technical Programs 










Business Education 


1.40 




1.80 


1.40 


Distributive Education 


1.40 




1.50 


1.50 


Trades & Industries 


1.50 




2.90 


2.20 


Health Occupations 


1.40 




2.70 


1.60 


Agriculture 


1.60 




2.60 


2.10 


Home Economics 


1.40 




1.70 


1.40 
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Combinimj I'tato and Local Resources to Fund the Program 

Presently the South Dakota state aid system is divided into a general 
support or flat grcknt allocation and an equalization support formula. The 
basic unit of measurement of educational need is the classroom unit which 
is weighted by population sparsity and density of school districts. A ten 
percent increase in allowed for administrative costs in independent dis- 
tricts. The gt-neral support ix^rtion provides a flat amount as determined 
by uhe leyiiilature pur weiyhttid classroom unit. 

The equalisation support theoretically guarantees each school district 
a aiLnlmuir foundation level weighted classroom unit. The state # however # 
regular Ly undor-appropriates and thereby has never funded the foundation 
equal i::at ion [jrogram to its authorised level. The foundation level for 
each school district operates on the simple formula that cost minus income 
equals equalization support. The income for each district is determined 
by addinrj a qualifying rate of 13 mills on adjusted agriculture value of 
property and L8 mills on adjusted non-agriculture value to tuition receipts 
[ iu3 the jmount the district receives from the state permanent school fund. 
I'o this is added the State ^►•neral Support or flat grant and the total is 
subtracted from the predetermined foundation program level # the difference 
being the Equalisation Support. 

The i-outh Dakota state aid formula places heavy reliance on elemen^ 
tarv and seco'idary T.upii enrollments and normative staffing ratios derived 
from past prajtijes. ^Educational costs per pupil are extremely variable 
in r^outh r.ar.uta. .ichool districts grouped according to size showed extreme 
variatiorio in costs per pupil. 

The specific factor of sparsity is provided for in the staffing formula 
where a one- teacher school, regardless of pupil enrol lment# is counted as 
01.9 classroom unit. Also# the over-all state program provides transporta- 
tion and oth(5r allowances for residents and pupils of sparsely populated 
sectors. 

The ViEyv county study findings showed that population density (popula- 
tion per square mile) was correlated with total population. Therefore, 
assuming similar relationships among school districts, sparsity as a cost 
factor is recognized to the extent that district size (pupils) is considered 
as a cost factor in apportioning state aid. The county study also indicated 
size-cost correlations as well as cost correlations with poverty level, 
rural population # and age of the population. 

The NEFP district study found economies and diseconomies of scale on 
average cost per pupil for seven selected size groupings of districts. 
Cost per unit tended to decrease as district size (pupils in ADM) increased. 
But, after the 900 — 1,200 pupil district size group, cost per pupil in- 
creased slightly. The extreme ranges around the mean per pupil cost for 
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each group are at* yreat importance for costing educational programs for 
state aid apportionment purposes, size of district alone will not 
satisfactorily t*xpiain tir.ough of the variation found in cost per pupil 
to be used as a sinyio i-aotor in a state aid formula. However, district 
size and cost per pupil are related in the population of 191 school dis- 
tricts and state aid per pupil is not related to district size. This is 
evidence that the present state aid formula, which relies on an "a priori" 
dssumptie.:?, about staffing ratio?;, ^s not apportioning state aid to meet 
costs arising out of either rimall or large school district situations. 

Reform and change in state aid apportionment schemes are needed 
in South Dakota. The classroom unit measurement of educational need is 
not resulting -in state aid subventions to local districts to meet unique 
and different educational situations arising out of the district size 
factor. Our study indicates that while it is inequitable both in an 
educational and a fiscal sense to determine unit weights exclusively 
on a sparsity measure as South Dakota now does, we nevertheless have 
concluded that some weighting for sparsity is necessary. Technically 
We should observe that there is a rather low correlation (.325) between 
sparsity (pupils per square mile) and per pupil expenditures among all 
the independent school districts explaining only ten percent r": the 
variance. However, a more definite relationship is established when- 
the extremes of density are reduced to approximately six pupils per 
square -mile. When this is done the correlation is much higher and 30 
percent of the variance is explained. 



Recommendat ions 

1. A foundation program level of funding should be established 
based on a determination of educational needs of children in all school 
districts of South Dakota and an application of the appropriate cost 
differentials to a legislatively determined value of the basic unit* 

2. State and local resources should be combined to support the 
foundation program level by the following formula: foundation program 
level minus 15 mills on the adjusted agriculture valuation and 22 mills 
on the ad**'\sted agriculture valuation of property minus tuition receipts, 
minus permanent school fund. Based on 1971-72 data these rates would 
raise about $52 million statewide. The remainder is the state equaliza- 
tion support. The present flat grant portion of the South Dakota program 
($1,350 per CRU) should be discontinued and the funds derived therefrom 
used to increase the equalization support* 

3. The total state alienation for both common and independent 
schools should be increased to approximately $46 million* This increase 
will be sufficient to raise the total foundation program funding level 
so that the additional equalisation derived from the increase in the 
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qualifying rate will be shared by the state and the local school districts 
alike. The total foundation program (state and local funds combined) 
should be approximately $98 million depending upon two important variables, 
first, the level of the basic pupil cost unit established by the legis- 
lature (it is recommended that this value be not less than $450) and, 
second, the determination of educational need as measured by the identi-* 
fication of children with special needs and the provision of the high 
cost programs. A low incidence of need among the school districts or 
inadequate identification will result in a reduction in units and program 
costs. 

4. The state equalization program should gradually be expanded to 
provide at least 60 percent of total current operating expenditures for 
districts of average fiscal ability in the state. 

5. Once the foundation dollar level is established for each school 
district based on educational needs and recommended cost differentials, and 
prior to the subtraction of the qualifying rates, the total dollar amount 
for each district should be multiplied by a sparsity factor. It is recom- 
mended that the sparsity factor be determined by a line of best fit estab- 
lished by a power curve formula using state and local expenditures per pupil 
and pupils per square mile as coordinates. Districts with above 5*1 density 
would have an index of 1.00. All other districts would receive the graph 
adjusted density allowar.je as indicated in >.ppendix A. The index would 
range from a l.ro for high density to 1.30 for the lowest density district 
as determined by tlie '^raph adjusted allotment. 

6. A state tax program should be enact'^d which includes a state grad- 
uated personal income tax coupled with a state corporate tax to produce 
sizable amoun.: of additional state revenue. Details for such a tax were 
beyond the scope of this study. 

7. Greater equity in local assessments should continue to be strived 
for with a goal of taxing in all districts on the statutory base of 60 
percent of full and true property valuation. Additional property tax 
recommendations include i 

a. State legislw=ited local property tax relief to accompany the 
recommended sizable increase in state support of education. 

b. Application of the circuit breaker concept to lessen the im- 
pact of local property taxes on such categories of property 
taxpayers as senior citizens, 'imall commercial, industrial, 
and agricultural business and other restricted income groups. 

c. Elimination of t m=! loc 4. statutory millage limit for special 
education and the i?tatutory limits for the General Fund for each 
of the several categories of school districts be correspondingly 
increased. With increased state support and subsequent property 
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Tuachers' salaries and Fringe ..ienefits 

South Dakota's tea^^hing forco is provi ling professional teaching 
services at salary leve^.s between 20 and 30 percent below their counter- 
parts in neighboring states. Further, they are earning about 14 per- 
cent less than the median households in the state although they lepresent 
a significant proportion of the state's college graduates. Finally, 
it has been shovm that South Dakota teachers have .nore experience than 
the national average of il years cind they are, on the average, olier 
than the average South Dakota working adult. In terms of equality of 
teaching staff among the school districts much variation exists largely 
as a result of inadequate resources of poorer -school districts and a 
rjeneral lack of fiscal equalization from state funding. The wealthier 
school districts havo a median average teacher experience of over two 
and one-half years greater than the J.ess wealthy districts. 

Recommendations 

1. The state should increase teacher salary levels approximately 
14 percent. The cost to the state would be approximately $10 .3 million 
the first year, $11.7 million the second year, and $13.4 million the 
tliird year. This amount is included in the estimated $95 million 
foundation program proposed above* 

2. The state should mcLke contributions to teachers* health and 
life insurance programs, preferably through a state plan* Based upon 
1-he 8,252 teachers employed for 1972-73 at $200 per teacher, the cost 
would be approximately $1.65 million per year. The declining teacher 
population should off -set the increases in premium costs for the next 
several years and thereby the expenditure represents an amount that 
would probably not change appreciably over the next three years* 

3* Other professional and non-professional public school personnel 
should also be afforded health and life insurance prograirs in a manner 
similar to #2 above. The program would cost the state approximately 
$1.4 million per year* The total of $3.05 million for fringe benefits 
for both professional and non-professional employees is in addition to 
the $4 6 million recommended for the foundation program* 

4. The state colleges and universities are producing more teachers 
than can possibly be absorbed by South Dakota school districts. A Study 
of the employment opportunities of their graduates should bo made by 
teacher-training institutions to determine courses of action relative 

to limiting production of teachers* 

5. More American Indians should be encouraged to enter the teaching 
profession. An affirmative action prograt.i should be instituted to 

at' ract American Indians to teach in South Dakota. 
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Finally, no one enjoys paying more taxes. Education, however, 
is an investment in the future earnings and in the economic health 
of all communities. It has been clearly demonstrated by several 
economic studies that the amount of education correlates highly with 
income. The citizens of South Dakota must maintain a teac'^ing force 
that can assist South Dakotans in realizing the economic and social 
benefits of education. The competitive position of South Dakota, 
relative to neighboring states, for high quality teaching personnel 
is not good. To increase that competitive position. South Dakota 
must increase teaching salaries of their public elementary and 
secondary teachers. 
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School District Orqanization 

As has been tho f)attern in most plains statos, south Dakota has 
historically operated a larqe nufiiljor of local school districts, Tn 
recent years, not unlikt> other plains states, the niimbt-?r of school 
districts has been siqnif icantly reduced, S^uch factors as improved 
transportation, growing importance of secondary education, decreasing 
population in rural areas, and the societal demand for broadened 
educational opportunities have contributed to the decrease in the 
number of school districts. 

With few exceptions the school districts in South Dakota are of 
two types. They are the independent district which provides a twelve 
year school program and the common district which provides less than 
a twelve year school program and typically a program for grades (K) 1-8. 
Certain types of atypical districts do exist in the state, e.g., a 
high school district may be superimposed over a large number of common 
school districts; contractual arrangements may exist between a local 
school district and the Bureau of Indian Affairs: and contractual 
arrangements may be made with districts in an adjoining state to ac- 
commodate transfer pupils at the elementary and/or high school levels. 

In 1972-73, South Dakota had 195 independent districts, 32 operating 
common districts, and 4 non-operating common districts. The relative 
progress made in the state is evident when one considers that 15 years 
ago, in 1957-58, South Dakota had 261 independent districts and 2,978 
operating common districts, making a total of 3,239 in 1957-58 as 
contrasted with 231 in 1972-73. 

The commonly accepted criteria for adequate school district 
organization include the following* 

^* A minimum enrollment in the district which can respond to 
pupil ne eds and adequacy of educational programmin g. Various studies 
have suggested minimum enrollments ranging from 1,200 to 20,000 or 
more pupils, tn recent years the suggested minimtjm enrollment has 
repeatedly been in the vicinity of 10,000. Tn some sparsely populated 
states geographical barriers or road conditions may prevent meeting 
the desired level of minimum enrollments, and states and local districts 
must seek alternatives to provide assurances that pupils have access 
to adequate educational programs. Recent experience with school 
district organization has made it evident that a district of 1,500 - 
2,000 will have consideraile difficulty in responding to current or 
projected educational ^rog.-am needs of students. The criterion of 
minimum enrollment must be viewer^ in terms of the necessary pupil 
population for program needs and not in terms of a specific minimum 
number • 
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2. A sufficient financial base and/or geographic area to support 
schools . This standard will vary considerably among and within states i 
but some standard must be applied to assure the ability to support 
schools and minimize inequities among districts. 

3. The administrative unit# or local district, which includes 
grades K-12 and is administered by a sincyle board . It is larely 
defensible to permit the continuance of separate elementary or high 
school districts. The reasons for their existence tend to be based 
on highly localized arguments rather than educational needs. Uniti 
or independent districts can be much more efficient in curriculum 
articulation I staff utilization « provision or special programs for 
pupils I coordination of educational programs « and efficient use of 
facilities. 



Recommendations 

The following recommendations are presented as necessary additional 
steps in school district reorganization to provide assurances that each 
child in South Dakota has access to an adequate school program in grades 
K-12. 

1. South Dakota should have only one type of school district — 
the independent district. Legislative action to accomplish this should 
be taken as soon as possible. 

2. The State Boaurd of Education » in response to the charge given 
it by the legislature, should take action with respect to the following: 

a. Within a period of two years remove accreditation from 

any district which maintains a high school of less than 100 
pupils except in those cases where the district encompasses 
an area greater than four townships; and furthermore i 
that within a period of five years no district shall be 
accredited which maintains a high school of h.ds than 150 
pupils except in those cases where the district encompasses 
an area greater than four townships. 

b. Conduct a longitudinal study which identifies the outcome of 
school district reorganization in South Dakota* 

c« Encourage the planning and implementation or multi^district 
units for the provision of services and programs not feasible 
in the local district. These cooperatives or regional 
districts could satisfy important needs not possible at present 
or in the foreseeable future. In all probability i such needs 
as cooperative purchasing i special education programs i em-* 
ployment of specialized personnel « computer services^ and 
instructional materials will only be realized through coop- 
erative efforts among districts • 



Identify a task force in each county ove»rlap to servt^ in an 
adjunct: relationship with the State Board of Kducation. Each 
qroup should be composed of one school board mGml:)er and one 
adminisrttrator from each ind^.'pendont district and no more than 
five represontativt?s iudectt'd at large and appointed by the 
judge who has jurisdiction in the respective county. Pro- 
visions should be made for overlapping terms to provide some 
degree of continuity. The purposes for such a task force 
would include: 

(1) To provide the citizens with a, me^ans of engaging in 
discussions regarding goals, needs and problems with 
tespect to education in specified geographical areas 
of the state; 

(2) To study and communicate ways in which the needs of 
pupils might be met more effectively and efficiently 
than is presently the case; 

(3) To serve as an important communication agent both 

to and from the State Board of Education with respect 
to proposals and plans as they affect local districts; 
and 

(4) To provide some sustaining influence in response to 
the efforts and ideas generated through the Community 
Involvement Plan. 
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Capital Outlay and Dc^bt service 

In S^uth Dakota the provision of public school facilities is 
primarily the responsibility of the local school districts. However # 
local school districts must have their building plans and sites 
approved by the State Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 
b'3fore seeking bids, and the criteria for such approval are established 
by the state Board of Education. The Department provides consultative 
assistance, but this has been limited due to a shortage of personnel 
assigned to this division. 

In the area of funding for capital outlay, the state's function 
is to serve as a control agent on debt limits and procedural matters. 

ochool districts have two major sources for funding capital outlay 
projects. One sour^;e is from the local property tax levy; the other is 
through the issuance of school district general obligation bonds* Both 
methods require that the yield be deposited in the district's capital 
outlay fund. The annual tax levy method may be regarded as a "pay-in- 
advance," or more commonly, a ''pay-as-you-go" approach while the bond 
issue method is more of a "pay later" or debt service system* Histori- 
cally, South Dakota school districts have tended to prefer the "pay-as- 
you-go" plan to meet their school facility needs* 

A study of 18 sample South Dakota school districts indicated that 
larger school districts # with their typically lower ranking tax base 
per student, nevertheless had sufficient debt leeway to enter into 
major building programs* A number of the smaller districts in the sample 
would have been hard pressed to finance major building programs with 
their relatively low taxing base* The data secured from the sample 
school districts suggest that the state undoubtedly has many more small, 
tax-base poor school districts with inadequate resources to meet their 
building needs* 

When South Dakota started its major reorganization of school districts 
in the late 1960's, many of the "master plans" provided that existing 
debt remain the obligation of the original units. This has resulted in 
substantial variations in millage rates for debt service within the newly 
reorganized school districts* 

An analysis of the school facility needs of the sample school districts 
indicated that approximately one-half of the districts had school building 
construction needs* In five of the districts the needs might be described 
as critical. The reports indicate that in geteral the larger communities 
have had active building programs and have provided facilities at an 
acceptable rate. Major problem areas exist in many rural areas / especially 
those with stable or declining enrollments, and in growing enrollment 
districts located in suburban areas near the Idxger cities* 

Enrollment projections for the state indicate a continued tendency 
for declining enrollment; however, these projections can be deceiving as 




a measure of school facility needs. Wlien people move, they leave 
usecible school buildings behind and create new needs where they settle* 
The reasons for migration are typically economic, while moving may 
satisfy personal needs, it often creates new problems for local 
governmental agencies. If a state relieji heavily upon local financing 
for school facilities, the system mdy have consirlorable difficulty in 
providing needed school housjing. 



Recommendations 

The heavy reliance upon local funds to finance needed s;chool 
construction, the variations in the quality of school buildings in 
local districts, the differing social and demographic conditions, and 
the wide variations in per pupil wealth among school districts suggest 
the following recommendations: 

1. At the first opportunity, the constitutional ten percent debt 
limitation on school districts should be rescinded. It has no practical 
value and if a true need existed for debt beyond ten percent, it would 
provide a harmful barrier. 

2« Additional staff time in the State Department should be 
allotted to studies of school building construction needs. The present 
regulations concerning needed reports from school districts should be 
given the force of law« 

3« A study should be sponsored by the state to determine the 
current and projected needs for school building construction and to ex<* 
amine the factors that cause people to migrate* 

4. Specific recommendations fox state action include varicible 
grants based on the state recognized project costs and a debt service 
grant program that recognises prior effort for constructing school 
facilities. 

a. Variable Grants for New Construction * Funds for school 
construction should be provided on a percentage basis 
equalizing at the same ratio as the foundation program* 
Districts that wish to spend beyond the amount approved 
by the state would be responsible for the additional cost 4 
The immediate obligation of the state would be to parti- 
cipate in the non-debt fund in the same ratio as in the 
equaliasation program for current operations* 

b. Equalized Grants for Debt Service * The debt service grant 
program would provide fundy to aid districts in meeting 

bond and interest payments for approved or existing buildings* 
Guidelines would need to be developed to determine what portion 
of the building^s cost would have been originally approved, 
and the state participation would only be in the approved portion 

1.9 
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of the unpaid balance. 7he determination of the state's 
share would be made in the same manner as in the variable 
grants for new construction* 

5, Consideration should also be given to having the state es- 
tablish a state bonding authority which would purchase or supervise 
t>.2 sale of district bonds. The state could legally guarantee the 
d^^bt service payments on the bonds by having the state meet the 
obligation from any defaulting district's state aid. 
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Pupil Transportation Program 

The primary economic base of South Dakota consists of agricultural 
goods and services, with broad expanses of land used for raising cattle 
or production of grain, South Dakota's population density is one of the 
lowest in the nation. Except for the southeastern region of the state, 
and to some extent the southwestern region, South Dakota is sparsely 
populated. These socio-demographic conditions influence the nature of 
transportation programs. The density of the transported student pop- 
ulation is quite low in most school districts. Most regular bus routes 
extend a considerable number of miles over the geographic region encom- 
passed by the district. In several instances regular district trans- 
portation cannot be provided pupils living great distances from attendance 
centers because it would be uneconomical or because weather conditions 
would not allow bus passage. Where regular transportation services 
cannot be provided, parents or guardians are often required to transport 
their own children, or pupils must board near an attendance center or a 
regular bus route. 
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Decisions concerning the administration of local school transpor- 
tation programs and the determination of transportation services are 
largely vested in local school districts. Policies regarding the degree 
and level of services to be offered within the district, eligibility 
rules, provisions for regular routes, and bus usage are made primarily 
by local school boards. Other matters relating to the provision and 
procurement of equipment and supplies, the employment of personnel, and 
the management of the district transportation budget fall into the realm 
of local jurisdiction within state guidelines. 

For example, the state mandaces no provision for the transportation 
of pupils who are at a higher level than the eighth grade. If local 
school districts wish to provide transportation services for pupils in 
grades 9-12, they may do so and such services will be reimbursed roughly 
on the same basis as services to students in grades K-8, The rationale 
behind this policy is that compulsory educacion extends through age 14 
in South Dakota; therefore, decisions concerning the establishment of 
education and provisions for services for pupils beyond age 14 should be 
relegated to the local districts. 

Under existing programs, state reimbursement is based on the cost 
of any one of the following local programs: 

1. One school district may contract with another school district 
to furnish bus service but may use only district-owned vehicles. 

2, A school district may transport non-resident pupils to its 
facilities, provided that charges for such transportation are levied 
against the district in which the pupiJ. resides. The minimum costs 
charged for transporting non-resident pupils shall be equal to the 

.average adjusted transportation cost per pupil two years prior. For 
example, the minimum charge for transporting non-resident pupils in 
1972-73 was $98.00 per pupil. r>1^is amount was based on the average 
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adjusted per pupii -jost of in South Dakota for 'district-owned 

Vt'hic.les in 1970-71. 

J. H;t4te reimbursomont of local school district transportation 
v;o:4tr; in any ^jivon school year i^^ l)acj»id on tho rGinbursemcnt allav^ances 
calculated by the state tor tne previous year. To illustrate, state 
reiinbursGment aliowanceG for lo.ii costs in 1972-73 will be received 
oy school districts in the 1973-74 :^chool year. 

4. The school board of the school district, after the assignment 
of any except ", jnal child having school residence within the district, 
shall provide transportation services. Mileage allowances to families 
may be made in lieu of district transportation. 

5. Local school districts may participate in a state bidding 
program for tires. 

.Jtate reimbursement is based on 50 percent of the net cost of 
op'iration with a ceiling of $3,000,000 available from the state for all 
school district transportation costs. Thus, if 50 percent of the total 
net cost of operation in the state exceeds $3,000,000, each school . district 
will receive a pro rata share of the $3,000,000. 

A comparison of i^outh Dakota's average per pupil cost indicated 
that the state's costs are in excess of those in other states. General- 
izations or conclusions from these data 'should be made with extreme 
caution, for th(-' other states* average per pupil costs in the study were 
not comparable to South Dakota *s except in two or three instances. Most 
states do not include bus depreciation, administration, or insurance in 
their cost figures. Average cost per pupil may not be an adequate basis 
on which to compare South Dakota with other states because of the sparsity 
of population. Average cost per pupil mile may 'be a more appropriate 
basis upon which to make comparisons. When South Dakota's expenditures 
on this i^asis were compared with similar states, the state's districts 
were spending less par mile on the average to operate their buses than 
their counterparts. Further analysis of the data indicated that the cost 
of school district owned and operated vehicles appeared to be less than 
the cost of privately owned and operated vehicles operating on a contract 
basis. 



Recommendations 

The following recommendations are presented as stops to be taken 
m improving ?outh Dakota's pupil transportation program: 

1. The state should implement a purchase and lease plan whereby 
eitlier the stf.tu or the local district purchases buses outright and 
either opera^:es buses or leases them to private contractors* 

2. The f^tate should either administer the insurance program and 
O bid policies on a statewide basis, or loofi^rfchool districts should 
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rt-bid their trdnsi^ortat ion insuranc-o urcqram in an effort to attract 
rates more in line with the dollar amount of insurance claims collected. 

Tht.' M.jit.' shoul i ostaMioli rritona roaardina what does and 
does not Jon?titute a pus route and should idt-ntify the costs which will 
be reimbursed accordinq to the state transportation formula. 

4. The cost limitations in the present statute should be revised 
in a manner which will allow the limitation to fluctuate with actual 
expenditures. 

*5. Provisions for state reimbufsement should recognize all students 
in grades K-12. 

6. Mileage limitations for reimbursement programs should be reduced 
to one mile for all pupils. 

7. Each local school district's entitlement for pupil transportation 
purposes should be calculated through the use of a power curve on which 
the cost oer pupil day is plotted from the vertical axis and the density 
per linear mile on the horizontal axis. The formula to be used in Y=aX^# 
and the district entitlement would be determined by plotting all districts 
in the state and then using the formula to determine the point of inter- 
sect between the curve of best fit and the transportation density of 

the district. 

A district's entitlement would be determined by multiplying its graph 
adjusted cost by the annual total number of transported days for the 
district. 

8. The transportation formula should incorporate a weight for the 
transportation of handicapped children who cannot be transported on 
regular transportation equipment. The allocation weight factor for 
handicapped children should be at least 5.00. 

9. The formula for the allocation of funds for transportati.*)!! 
programs should be revised so that it will operate on an equalization 
basis. The graph adjusted cost is included in the foundation program 
costs an-*: the required local effort is subtracted from the sun of the 
two elements. 




FISCAL ABILITY AND FISCAL EFFORT* 



SECTION I 

In recent years ^ the concept of education as an investment in 
human capital has gained much attention among economists and educators. 
The notion that increases in national productivity are directly re- 
lated to increases in educational effort has been documented by con- 
temporary research. Accordingly * failure to maximize economic returns 
to the national economy and to the local economies of the 50 staites 
from optional investments in the development of human resources 
leads to a misallocation of national resources. 

The legal responsibility for the major thrust of public education 
has been delegated to the states by interpretation of Article X of 
the Amendments of the Constitution of the United States which stated: 
"The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people/' 

Subsequently, each of the 50 states have developed state constitu- 
tional provisions for a state system of public education. The 
Constitution of the state of South Dakota, Article VIII, Section 1, 
stated t 

The stability of a republican form of government 
depending on the morality and intelligenca of the people, 
it shall be the duty of the legislature to establish 
and maintain a general and uniform system of public 
schools wherein tuition shall be without charge and 
equally open to' all > and to adopt all suitable means 
to secure to the people the advantages and opportunities 
of education* 

The degree to which equality of educational opportunity has 
been provided by state legislatures is being challenged throughout the 
^ nation. Nationally, an average in excess of 50 percent of the costs 
of providing elementary and secondary public education services has 
traditionally been provided by local units of government. During the 
1971-72 school year, nearly 70 percent of revenues for operation of 
schools in South Dakota was provided by local sources. Because such 
a major portion of educational revenues have been derived from local 
sources, variations in local capacity to finance public education as 
well as variations in the willingness of local communities to commit 
available resources are of primary importance for meeting state and 
national goals. 



Q *A study performed by Don C. Patton, Department of Educational 

ER^C Administration, Ball S\:ate University .O, J 



The Furpoj^e of this portion of the study was to conduct a com- 
prehensive analysis of tiscal ability and fiscal effort for financing 
public education m South Dakota. The first section of the report 
deals with qen'^^ral demographic characteristics and trends in South 
Dakota- The second section deals with the general fiscal ability of 
the state of South Dakota for financing education and variations in 
fiscal ability among local school districts by selected categories. 
The third section reports an analysis of the relative fiscal effort 
exertL>d by South Dakota for financing education compared to neighboring 
states and United States averages and variations among school districts 
by convenience groupings. The final section presents conclusions 
drawn from the analyses and recommendations for improvement of 
educational financing in South Dakota. 



General Characteristics of South Dakota 

South Dakota is one of the larger states of the nation as 
measured by geographic area, covering in excess of 76,000 square miles. 
The state is predominancly rural in nature with well over half of the 
1970 population living in rural areas, in excess of 90 percent of the 
land area is classified as farm land. The farms, in general, are large 
as compared to national averages, with the average size farm containing 
about 1,000 acres in 1969. Average size of farms in the state has 
nearly doubled since 1940. Nearly half of the farm income is derived 
from the production of beef cattle. Primary grain crops are wheat and 
corn, which when combined, accounted for less than 12 percent of all 
farm income in 1969. 



General Population 

The general population of South Dakota experienced modest growth 
between 1940 and 1960 but some decline was experienced during the decade 
following 1960. The data presented in Table 1 show population changes 
for South Dakota, six selected neighboring states, and the United 
States for the census years 1950, 1960, and 1970. 

Minnesota was the only state in the comparison in which population 
growth exceeded the national average during the decade of the sixties. 
All of the states as well as the average for the nation showed reduced 
growth during the decade of the sixties as compared with the fifties 
while both South Dakota and North Dakota actually lost population. 



South Dakota Population by Planning Districts 

A general population distribution for South Dakota by planning 
districts for each of the three census years 1950 to 1970 and the 
percentage changes for each district is shown in Table 2. A map of 
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TABLE 1. General Population— South Dakota, Selected Neighboring 
States and the United States, 1950-1970 



Percent Percent 



State 


1950 


1960 


Change 


1970 


Change 


Minnesota 
Iowa 

Nebraska 
Montana 


T ft O T AO "y 

2 t 982 ,4oi 
2,621,073 
1,325,510 
591,024 


J ,41 J , 004 

2,757,537 
1,411,330 
674,767 


5.2 
9.8 
14.2 


•J ,OV/*f, 7 / X 

. 2,824,376 
1,483,493 
694,409 


11.4 
2.4 
5.1 
2.9 


South Dakota 


652,740 


680,514 


4.3 


665,507 


- 2.2 


North Dakota 
Wyoming 


619,636 
209,529 


632,446 
■ 330,066 


2.1 
13.6 


617,761 
332,416 


- 2.3 
0.7 


United 
States 


154,233,234 


183,285,009 


18.8 


203,211,926 


10.8 



Source: U. S. Census Data, 1970. 



South Dakota outlining the planning districts used for convenience 
groupings in Table 2 and in several subsequent tables is presented in 
Figure 1. The districts were established by executive order of the 
Governor of South Dakota in December, 1970. 

TABLE 2. Population Distribution and Changes by Planning District- 
South Dakota, 1950-1970. 



Planning 



Percent Percent 



District 1950 1960 Changs 1970 Change 



I 


107,418 


105,597 


- 1.6 


97,865 


- 7.3 


II 


126,442 


139,380 


10.2 


146,654 


5.2 


III 


109/549 


103,184 


- 5.8 


97,428 


- 5.5 


IV 


127,208 


120,872 


- 4.9 


115,094 


- 4.7 


V 


81,116 


85,530 


5.4 


78#957 


- 7.6 


VI 


101,007 


125,951 


24.6 


129,509 


2.8 


South Dakota 


652,740 


680,514 


4.3 


665,507 


- 2.2 
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Source; South DaUcota Department 
Dakota Cv^uncil on Economic Education, 
S.D.2 The Department, 1973., 15. 



of Public Instruction, by South 
South Dakota in Maps, Pierre, 



Interesting shifts in population distribution have occurred 
during the two decades studied. The western region of the state and 
second largest by population. Region V, experienced the greatest growth, 
nearly 25 percent, between 1950 and 1960. A cursory analysis of 
population change by county showed that Pennington County was the 
center of most of the growth. The gro\'th had slowed considerably to 
less than tntee percent between 1960 ani 1970. Rapid City, second 
largest city of the state, by population, is the county seat of 
Pennington County. 

Region II, tne southeastern corner of the state and the largest 
region, was Lh^ second fastest growing region during the fifties, and 
became the fastest growing region during tho decade of the sixties. 
Minnehaha County contains the largest city of South Dakota, Sioux 
Falls. Clay County in Region II experienced nearly a 20 percent 
growth in population between 1960 and 1970*. 
# 

Region V, the central region of the state, switched from a 
moderate growth of 5.4 percent ii. the fifties to a decline of 7i6 
percent during the sixties. Region V was the smallest region by 1970 
census data, but two counties, Todd and Buffalo, although sparsely 
populated, experienced marked percentage growth increases during the 
decAde of the sixties. Todd County is a part of the Rosebud Ir. Uan 
Reservation while Buffalo County comprises a major portion of the Crow 
Creek Indian Reservation. 
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Region IV was the third largest roqion by population in the 
state, but Brown Comity, containing the city of Aberdeen, was the only 
t:ounty which oxpt-rienced growth during the decade of the sixties. The 
net population los^i t*or the roqion was nearly five percent. 

Region I and III, east central and southeast central respectively, 
wore about the same size by 1970 population, but the loss of popula- 
tion in RegioJi 1 was in excess of the loss in Region III. The two 
regions experienced the highest percentage losses in population among 
the six Planning regions of the state between I960 ■ nd 1970. Brookings 
County with a 10 percent plus growth was the onlv 'J '^ty in Region I 
which experienced a poiulation growth during the si...cies. The growth 
was nearly constant with the growth of the preceding decade. In 
Region III, Yankton County and Charles Mix County each experienced 
modest growth during the sixties while all other counties in the region 
showed declining population. 

In summary, only Regions II and VI of the state of South Dakota 
showed growth during the decade of the sixties. The greatest population 
losses were experienced in Regions V and I, each experiencing seven 
percent losses during the ten-year period. Districts HI and IV lost 
5.S and 4.7 percent respectively. The state of South Dakota experi- 
enced a net population loss of 2.2 percent during the decade of the 
sixties while the average change for the nation was a 10.8 percent 



increase. 



Population by Potential School Attendance Age Group 

The final analysis of general population dealt with pot mtial 
school attendance age group, that is, the United States Cen.-,as category 
of ages five years to under 18 years. Population data for the selected 
age group and respective percentage changes are reported for South 
Dakota, six selected neighboring states, and the U. S. averages for 
the years 1950, 1960, and 1970 in Table 3. 

Data were compiled for the six South Dakota Planning Reg:ons 
for an analysis of potential school age population distribution and 
respective changes within the state. The summary data are included 
in Table 4. 

South Dakota planning districcs VI, II and V experienced 
increases during the sixties in the population age category five to 
under 18 years while districts I, IV and. Ill experienced net losses. 
The loss in district III, however, was negligible. 

When compared to the data reported in Table 2, which represented 
distribution trends of the total general population by Souch Dakota 
planning districts, the trend for increased numbers of school age youth 
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TABLb: 3. l\)i»ulat Ion A^j..»ti Five Years to undor Kiqhteon— South Dakota, 
Solectod Noic|hboriruj statt^s and the United States, 1950-1970 



rercent Percent 
^tate 1950 1960 change 1970 Change 



Minnesota 615,540 867,373 40.9 1,049,716 21.0 

Iowa 535,885 680,^^54 26.9 741,725 9.0 

Nebraska 266,236 339,700 27.5 387,269 14.0 

Montana 126,729 177,306 39.9 196,071 10,5 

South Dakota 144,468 179,036 22.3 186,662 4.8 



North Dakota 148,239 172,090 16.0 175,012 1.6 

Wyoming 62,867 86,948 38.3 91,652 5.4 

United States 30,175,410 43,881,109 45.4 52,489,744 19.6 



Source: U. S. Census Data, 1970. 

TABLE 4. Age Five to Under Eighteen Population Distribution and 
Changes by Planning District— South Dakota, 1950-1970 



Planning Percent Percent 

District 1950 1960 Change 1970 Change 



I 24,693 27,268 10.4 25,859 - 5*1 

II 25,296 35,403 39.9 40,212 13.5 

III 24,152 26,584 10. 0 26,523 - 0.2 

IV 28,607 ' 32,603 13.1 32,085 - 1.5 

V 20,473 24,l8f> 18.1 24,946 3.1 

VI 22,275 31,964 43.4 37,037 15.8 

Sov.th Dakota 145,496 178,008 24*4 186,662 4.9 



Source: Compiled from U.S. Ceni'.us Data, 1970. 
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in the western region of the suate, District VI, was marked. Region II, 
the southeastern most region showed the greatest general population 
tjrowth, but the second largest percentage of potential school age 
population growth during the sixties. 



Public school Enrollments 

rabilc school enrollments for the eleven-year period 1961-1962 
to 1971-1972 for South Dakota and the United States were analyzed for 
discernible trends. Data pertaining to public school enrollments are 
reported in Table 5. The year 1961-1962 was selected as a base year 
with respective changes reported as annual percentage changes and 
cumulative percentage changes after the base year. 

Generally, a decline in annual rate of public school enrollments 
has bee»n experienced for the United States and South Dakota as well. 
However, an overall 20 percent increase in enrollments for the nation 
during the 10-year period, 1961-62 to 1970-71, was accompanied by 
approximately a five percent increase in South Dakota; During three 
of the last four years reported in Table 5, South Dakota experienced a 
net loss in enrollments. A cursory glance at data for the school year 
1972-73 revealed that the trend was perpetuated. Although population 
growth for the nation increased during the decade of the sixties and 
potential school age population increased even greater ^ the trend as 
perceived through public school enrollments is for a leveling off, if 
not a decline, during the seventies. Current predictors would not lead 
■to the conclusion that radical decreases should be anticipated for South 
Dakota generally, nor should the increases of the sixties be counted as 
<^ontinuing to prevail. 



Economic Bases 

Primary tax bases for state and local revenues have been clearly 
established as income, consumption and wealth. Changes in personal and 
per capita income, retail sales and property valuations were studied 
for trends as such trends may relate to futxure public school financing in 
South Dakota. Where data were available, comparisons .were made fot 
South Dakota, six selected neighboring states and United States averages. 
The sections which follow deal with each of the three Selected economic 
bases. 



Personal and Per Capita Personal Income 

Data pertaining to relative personal and per capita income for 
South Dakota, six selected neighboring states and the United States for 
19S0, 1960 and 1970 are reported in Tables 6, 7 and 8. Table 6 shows 
personal income in millions for each of the three selected census years 
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TABLE 8, Indices of Per Capita Personal Income— South Dakota and 
Selected Neighboring States with United States Average 
as a Base, Census Years 1950, 1960 and 1970 



Index of Per Capita Personal Income 



State 



1950 



1960 



1970 



United states 
South Dakota 
Iowa 

Minnesota 
Montana 
Nebraska 
NorLh Dakota 
Wyoming 



100.0 

83.0 

99.2 
94.2 

108.4 
99.5 
84.4 

111.4 



100.0 

80.4 

89.6 
95.3 
91.9 
9 5.2 
77.3 
102.0 



100.0 

80.7 

94.0 
97.5 
86.1 
95.6 
76.3 
90.6 



Sources Compiled from Survey of Current Business , August, 1971, 
p. 31. 



with the ranking of the selected state? aunong the 50 states and the 
District of Columbia for each year and the percent change during each 
of the two decades studied. Table 7 shows the same categories of 
information for per capita personal income in dollars. Per capita 
personal income data were subsequently analyzed for each of the three 
census years by expressing per capita personal income as a relative 
index using the United States average as a base (100.0) for each year. 
The respective indices are reported in Table 8, 

An analysis of the data reported in Tables 6, 7 and 8 revealed 
that by measures of personal income. South Dakota is well below 
national averages. When changes in total personal incomei Table 6, 
were reviewed independently, a slight relative improvement was noted 
by a shift in ranking among the fifty states from the position of 46 
to the position of 4 5. Compared to neighboring states and the United 
States average, although relative change in personal income was not 
markedi the conclusion can be drawn that the state of South Dakota was 
not experiencing an unfavorable decline wi^h respect to counterpart 
states. 
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A study of the data reported in Table 7 revealed that per 
capita income in South Dakota dtifj^g the decade of the sixties experi*- 
enced a slightly higher percent^bxlncrease (77.6 percent) than the 
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national avetaqe [n^-cent). Neiqhborinq i^tutes of North Dakota 

(74,7 percent), Montana (o5.8 percent) and Wyoming {51,2 percent) 
experienced a smaller than national average increase. 

When per capita personal income for Soutli Dakota and the six 
selected neighboring states was expressed as an index using the 
national average for each of the three census years as a base of 100.0, 
the emphasis was redirected from relative percentage changes between 
decades in per capita income to relative comparisons of static data 
for each of the three census years. The data for Wyoming illustrates 
the difference in thrust. For the census years 1950 and I960, Wyoming 
clearly had the highest per capita income of the six selected states and 
South Dakota. However, Wyoming experienced a relatively constant 
decline in index from 1950 to 1960 and 1960 to 1970. A similar con- 
dition may be observed for the case of Montana. South Dakota, on the 
other hand, experienced a modestly declining index between 1950 and 1960 
with a slight increase in relative per capita personal income between 
1960 and 1970. The same trend could be observed for Nebraska and Iowa. 
Minnesota was the lone state in the comparison with a gain in relative 
per capita personal income for the two decades. 

In sunmary, with regard to personal income and per capita 
personal income as economic indicators, the position of south Dakota 
is stable if not indicative of modest improvement when ccxnpared to 
selected neighboring states and averages for the nation as a whole. 
Income as a tax base offers a potential source of sizable amounts of 
revenue for the state of South Dakota. 



Retail Sales 

The second economic base studied was retail sales. Taxes on 
consumption have, for the past several years, served with taxes on 
income as a leading producer of state revenues. Volume estimates and 
percentage changes in retail sales were analyzed for South Dakota, six 
selected neighboring states and the nation for selected years of 1960 
and 1971. Data pertaining to retail sales are reported in Table 9. 

The volume of retail sales in South Dakota was well in excess 
of one billion dollars during 1971. Retail sales increased by nearly 
63 percent between 1960 and 1971. While the increase in retail sales 
for the nation during the same period was in excess of 78 percent, the 
South Dakota increase was surpassed only by the neighboring states of 
Iowa, Minnesota and Nebraska. When compared with population changes 
and per capita income changes for the same selected states, the position 
of South Dakota with respect to growth in retail sales was somewhat 
consistent with expectations. The tax base should continue to expand 
with the general improvonent of the state economy with the expansion 
compounded by the effects of inflation. The present four percent 
retail sales tax in South Dakota provides a favorable source of state 
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TABLE 9. Retail Sales Estimates—South Dakota, Selected Neighboring 
States and the United States for Selected Years, I960 and 
1971 

(Dollar values in millions) 



1 

state 


1960 


1971 


Percent 
change 


South Dakota 


$ 83 2.24 


$ 1,3 53.23 


62.6 


Iowa 

Minnesota 
Montana 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
Wyoming 


3,625.52 
4,27 5.81 
894.95 
1,832.48 
790.59 
457 . 08 


6,348.96 
7,283.46 
1,388.89 
3,302.96 
1,213.83 
656.72 


75.1 
70.3 
55.1 
80.2 
53.5 
43.6 


United States 


219,830.84 


392,586.64 


78.5 



Source : Sales Management , 
1961, and July 10, 197 2. 



"Survey of Buying Power," May 10 i 



revenue. Increases in the state levy on a sizable and expanding retail 
sales tax base provide an alternative for fut\ire state revenue needs in 
the state of South Dakota. 
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Property Valuations 

The third economic base identified for study was valuation of 
real and personal property for tax purposes. Taxes on assessed 
valuations of real and personal property have historically provided 
the largest source of revenue for services provided by local governments 
in the United States. 

Table 10 contains data with regard to assessed valuations of 
property subject to local general property taxation for South Dakota, 
six selected neighboring states and the United States for the years 
1956 and 1966. The first two columns of data deal with total taxable 
property, after exanptions, for each of the selected years, and the 
third column shows the percent change between 1956 and 1966. The 
five columns on the right hand side of the table contain data with 
regard to real property that is locally assessed. Extreme caution must 
be exercised in interpretations of data which compare state property 
assessments because legal bases for property taxation vary widely, from 
state to state. Particularly, total%^ averages for the nation have 
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limited application as a criterion for meaningful comparisons. However, 
some inferences can be made from the data reported in Table 10. The 
percentage of increase in the total property tax base was less for 
South Dakota than all other states with the exception of North Dakota. 
Also, the ratio of assessed value to sales price declined during the 
10-year period for all states in the comparison with the South Dakota 
assessment ratio declining nearly six points — greater than for any of 
the neighboring states. Complexity of arriving at assessment/sales 
ratios places a constraint upon finite application of such ratios, but 
may be comfortably used to call attention to a need for review of 
assessment practices within the state to support or refute the indicated 
trend. 

It was interesting to note from the extrone right hand column 
in Table 10 that South Dakota experienced the greatest increase in the 
taxable value of locally assessed real property, excepting the total for 
tlie nation. In 1966, about 70 percent of the real property in South 
Dakota was locally assessed. 

Assessed valuations and percentage changes for tax payment years 
1962 through 1972 for the state of South Dakota are shown in Table 11. 
The assessed valuation is comprised of several components. On the one 
hand, assessed valuations are grouped as agricultural property and non- 
agricultural property because of differential rate structures on the two 
classifications of property. On the other hand, local property is 
classified into the following categories by level of government for 
assessment: 



Locally Assessed 

Real Estate 
Personal Property 



Centrally Assessed 

Railroads 
Utilities 
Money and Credits 



Assessed valuations, as shown in Table 11 # have increased by 
nearly 50 percent during the peric^d from 1962 through 1972. Little 
change was noted for the tax payment years of 1966 and 1967 while 
large increases were experienced in 1970 (10.6 percent) and 1968 
(7.8 percent). Although a brief review of county assessments within 
the state revealed wide disparities, a total property tax base well in 
excess of three billion dollars and increasing* on tJKe average, in 
excess of four percent per year, provides optimism for revenues from 
such a source in future years* 

In summary, with regard to the three economic bases studied. 
South Dakota is in favorable fiscal p^v^ition to continue to focus on 
improvement of public education. 
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Aiisecjsod 'Viiiui? of 


Property Subject to 




^ ■ 


f^roptTty Taxation- 


-South Dakota, 1962 


-1972 


Tax 


Total Assessed 


Annual 


Percent 


Payment 


Valuation 






Year 


(In Millions) 




Aft-pr IQfi? 


1962 


S 2,204 






1963 


2 ,275 


J • «* 


^ • t» 


1964 


2 ,333 


2.5 


5.9 


1965 


2,399 


2. 8 


8. 8 


1966 


2,393 




a 7 


1967 


2,414 


0.1 




1968 


2,603 


7.8 


18.1 


1969 


2,736 


5.1 


24.1 


1970 


3,026 


10.6 


37.3 


1971 


3,074 


l.o 


39.5 


1972 


3,228 


5.0 


46.5 



Source: 1971-1972 Educational Statistics Digest , S. D. Department 
of Public Instruction and Annual Statistical Re"port , 1971-1972, s. D. 
Department of Revenue. Percentages were computed. 



Sources of State and Local Revenue 

A review of selected literature revealed that for the 1971-72 
school year, local sources of revenue provided, on the average, 52 per- 
cent of the total revenue for the operation of public schools in the 
United States. Forty-one percent was derived from state sources and 
federal sources provided seven percent of the total public school 
revenue. Approximately ^>2 '^turcont of all local revenues in 1971-72 
were derived from taxes on real and personal property. Sources of 
state revenue were more varied among the 50 states, but were derived 
mainly from taxes levied on retail sales and income while federal 
sources of revenue have been predominately based upon the income of 
individuals and corporations.^ The two sections which follow pertain 
to public revenues for south Dakota derivGd from state sources and local 
sources respectively, tn each section, general patterns of governmental 
financing are followed by patterns of financing for public elementary 
and secondary education. 



Sources of State Revenue 

Tax reform to meet increased demands for publicly produced goods 
and services has become a universal concern for state legislatures. A 
brief review of fiscal concerns of the state of South Dakota revealed 
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that the state is not uniquely different. Increased state taxes have 
consistently boen a topic of the South Dakota Legislatures of recent 
years. Kvidence to ^support the position that sincere and dedicated 
efforts toward tax reform have been undertaken by South Dakota lawmakers 
was provided by numerous studies that have been conducted by taxation 
consultants, both in-state and out-of-state* Neither space nor 
rc}sources for the present report permitted a comprehensive analysis of 
state tax reform. However, the following paragraphs briefly provide a 
co.ntemporary perspective of state taxation for South Dakota and sub- 
sequently, patterns of state allocation for public schools. 



Sources for State Government Generally 

During the fiscal year 1972, nearly $120 million dollars was 
collected by the state government of South Dakota from 27 separate 
taxes. For convenience, the taxes were grouped into seven categories 
in Table 12. 

Nearly one-half of the revenue collected in 1971-72 by the 
Department of Revenue , state of South Dakota, was derived from a four 
percent general retail sales and use (storage or consumption) tax. The 
tax is an excellent producer of revenue and preliminary predictions 
for fiscal 1973 and 1974 have been estimated by the Department of 
Revenue at $63.2 million and $67.0 million respectively."* In addition, 
the cities and/or towns of Sioux Palls, Rapid City, Aberdeen, Deadwood, 
Custer, Hot Springs, Spearfish, Sturgis, Walls and the Pine Pldge 
Reservation received revenues collected by the state from an additional 
local options sales tcix of one cent applied to the state retail sales 
and use tax base for the civil division opting the tax. State revenues 
from the general retail sales tax are receipted into the state General 
Fund for appropriations by the state legislature while revenues from 
the city and town optional levies are returned to the civil division 
which levied the tax. 

Motor fuel taxes are the second largest producer of state 
revenues, providing nearly 28 percent of the 1971-72 total revenues. 
Motor fuel taxes are for the most part, dedicated for highway usage 
and provide little prospect for educational usage in the future. 

Other sources combined provided less than 20 percent of the 
1971-72 total revenues for the state. Some are dedicated for specific 
governmental purposes for the most part, while others provide nominal 
contributions to the state General Fund. For example, approximately 
60 percent ($3.66 million) of the alcoholic beverage taxes and fees 
were receipted into the state General Fund in 1971-72- 
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State Allocations for Public Schools 

State allocations for public schools in South Dakota accounted 
for an average of less than 14 percent of all receipts during the 
1971-72 year. Table 13 contains a summary of receipts by source for 
Q the 37 common school districts and the 195 independent school districts 

AC 40 
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TABLE 12, sources of State Pevenue —South 
Dakota, Pisual Year 1972 


Type of Tax 


Amount 

Description (m Millions) 


Percent 
of Total 


General Sales 
and Use 


4% for State $ 57,71 
1% for JO Cities 4,77 


48.3 
4.0 


Motor Fuel 


Variable 7 and 6 cents/ 

gallon plus $100 annual 

license and temporary 

permits : interstate 

truckers 33,27 




Cigarette 


12<!/package plub 

$ 150/1 icense/year 8.10 


6,8 


Auto Regis- 
tration 


3% - initial registration 5-99 


5.0 


Alcoholic 
Beverage 


Variable license fees - 
Occupation taxes - 
variable - 10% gross sales, 
wholesalers 5,61 


4,7 


Inheritance 


1 1/2% to 24% 

iLxemptions $100 - $15,000 2,72 


2,3 


Micellaneous 


Bank Franchise - 5 1/2% net 
income; Private Carline - 6% 
gross receipts; Railway 
Express - 6% gross receipts; 
Trading Stamp License - 
euinual $50 1 .^uin Laundry 
License:- - $5 and $6 per 
machine; Anti -Freeze and 
Contractor Licenses - 


1,1 


Total Revenues 


$119,50 


100,0 


Source : 


Annual Statistical Report. 1971-1972, 


Department of 


Revenue, South 


Dakota, 
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of the state that participated in state aid allocation during the 
1971-72 school year. 



TABLE 13. Receipts by Governmental Source --South Dakota Common and 



Independent School Districts, 1971-72 








P^Ycent 


Source 




Amount 


of Total 


Revenue 








Local 


$ 


101,512,586 


71.38 


County 




1,439,412 


1.01 


State (Total) 




(19,702,743) 


(13.85) 


Appropriation 




14,993,331 


10.54 


Apportionment 




3,576,257 


2.51 


other 




1,133,155 


• 80 


Federal 




17,856,404 


12.56 


Non- Revenue 




1,297,404 


.91 


Transfer Receipts - 








other states 




409,533 


.29 


TOTAL 


$ 


142,218,082 


100.00 
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^o^'rce: 1971-1972 Educational Statistics Digest , South Dakota 
Department of Public Instruction. 



State allocations to local public school districts during the 
1971-72 school year were categorized into ten sources as follows: 

(1) General Support — a flat grant per classroom unit. 

(2) Equalization Support. 

(3) State Apportionment from the Permanent School Fund. 

(4) Transportation Support. 

(5) Exceptional children Fund. 

(6) Vocational Education Fund. 

(7) Instructional Television Fund. 

(8) Tax Base Depleting Acres Distribution. 

(9) Public Shooting Funds Distribution. 
(10) Food Service Fund. 

The first three sources are incorporated into the computation 
of the state minimum foundation program which is used as a vehicle for 
allocation of about 80 percent of all state appropriations for public 
schools in South Dakota. 

The minimum foundation program is based on classroom units, 
weighted independently for elementary and secondary schools, for sparsity 

9 -v^ 
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of population considerations. Ten percent of allowable classroom units 
is added far administration and supervision for eligible independent 
school di.stiLcts. Duriiui the a::hool year boing studied, 1971-7?, the 
foundation progrant was defined «is S8,000 per classroom unit. The 
foundation prograir. was increased by the South Dakota Legislature to 
$8,500 per classroom unit for the 1973-74 school year. 

For computati')v. of equalization support for each local school 
district, a flat grant of $1,000 per classroom uni*; (increased to 
$1 ,350 for 1973-74) is added to the state apportionment from income 
on permanent school funds (based on number of eligible school age 
children residing in the district) , receipts from students transfers 
and local income produced on qualifying levies of 13 mills and 18 mills 
on adjusted local valuations of agricultural and non-agricultural 
property respectively. The sum of the three sources of income for 
the local school district is subtracted from the defined foundation 
program to determine local school district equalization entitlement. 
For the past several years , state appropriations have not been adequate 
to fully fund the foundation program. State education officials have 
estimated that local minimum foundation entitlements will have to be 
prorated at about 77 percent for the 1973-74 school year. 

The fourth source of state aid to local schools, transportation 
support, has been based on $20 per pupil in average daily attendance 
transported. The computation of transportation support has been revised 
for 1973-74 as 50 percent of the adjusted transportation cost (18 
cents per mile maximum) , plus mileage paid to parents . and room and 
board where applicable, less specifically designated transportation 
receipts from other sources. State appropriations are estimated to 
be inadequate for totally funding the 1973-74 transportation program. 
A 90 percent prorated allocation has been estimated. 

In recent years, money has been appropriated each year by the 
South Dakota Legislature to reimburse school districts for special 
education programs, that is, programs for exceptional children. In 
1971-72, on the average, about 13 percent of the total cost of 
such programs throughout the state was financed by the special state 
appropriation . 

Special state appropriations are made each year for reimburse- 
ment of vocational education programs. Such state funds are used for 
matching funds from federal sources and allocations are based on 
project approval. Job opportunities and manpower needs are criteria 
used in prorating allocations. 

The instructional Television Fund has been established by the 
South Dakota Legislature for the purchase and/or rental of instructional' 
television programs in public schools. The size and availability of 
such allocations are small. 

Tax Base Depleting Areas and Public Shooting Funds distributions 
consist of reimbursements by th^» state based on local revenues foregone 
by the local district on Uie taxable value of such property. 

'J3 
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Finally f the Pood Services Fund consists of annual state matching 
appropriations for federal funds. The money is allocated based on 
the numbers of children participating in the lunch progreun as 
estciblished by Section IV of the National School Lunch Act* 

In summary f most of the state aid allocated to South Dakota 
local school districts is by state appropriation of funds for the 
minimum foundation program. Several other sources combined comprise 
about 20 percent of the state allocations, but are for the most part 
categorical in nature. In general, it was concluded that the 
Legislature has failed to appropriate adequate funds to accommodate the 
minimum foundation program and the transportation distribution formulas* 
Accordingly state aid entitlements have been escalated downward by 
a prorata computation, forcing local sources of revenue to bridge 
the gap created by such shortages • 



For convenience of reporting, sources of educational revenue 
from local and intermediate levels of government were combined under 
the general heading of sources of local revenue* 

As reported in Table 13, over 72 percent of all South Dakota 
public school revenues for the school year 1971-72 were derived from 
local sources* About one percent were allocated to local school 
districts by inv.ermediate or county governments while the reWuining 
71 percent was derived from income collected directly at the local 
school district level* 

The largest single source of local public school revenues was 
the tax levied on the assessed value of real and personal property* 
Assessments of local property in South Dakota are equalized at the local 
level by a local equalization board of assessment* The county board of 
commissioners for each county is charged with the responsibility of 
equalizing for differences in assessment prcctices eunong local units 
of government* A State Board of Equalization hears and rules on appeals 
with regard to local assessments* The South Dakota State Department 
of Revenue supervises assessment procedures and annually compiles a 
ratio of sales to assessment of property for each county* The ratio 
factors are computed independently for property classified as rural and 
urban and are applied to local assessments for purposes of state 
minimum foundation progrcun computations* Legal provisions of the 
state direct that property is to be assessed at real and true value 
and taxed at 60 percent of such value* Observation of actual practice 
would indicate that a departure from the 60 percent criterion was 
common* For 1972 taxes payable in 1973, the taxable Vhlue of all sales 
reported in the state represented 39*4 percent of the total aggregated 
selling prices according to the computations by the State Department 
of Revenue* The range for the 67 counties of the state was from a low 
of 29.3 percent to a high of 53*3 percent. ^ 



Sources of Local Revenue 
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Local t;chool districts may levy taxes on the local property 
tax bdse tot tour distinctly separate educational accounting funds- 
General Fund, Special Kducation Fund, Capital Outlay Fund, and the 
Bond Redemption Fund. The four funds and attendant statutory local 
property tax levy limits are reported in Table 14, 



TABLE 14. Maximum Local Property Tax Levies for Public 
Schools by Fund — l>outh Dakota 



Fund 



Type of School 



Statutory Maximum Levy 



General 



a/ 



20 mills — all property 
14 mills--agricultural 
^20 mills--non-agricultural 



Elementary only 
High School only 

Elementary & High School 

Special Education Elementary & High School 
Capital outlay Elementary & High School 
Bond Redemption Elementary ai»d High School Amount necessary 



24 mills 
Uo mills 



agricultural 
non-agricultural 

2 mills — all property 
5 mills — all property 



Source t Administrative Manual for South Dakota Schools » Department 
of Public Instruction. 

^^An additional levy not to exceed 10 mills may be levied by 
referendum approval of 75 percent of the electorate. Also a minor 
permissable levy may be made on moneys cUid credits , but produces 
insignificant revenues. 



Constitutional debt limitation for school districts is established 
at 10 percent of the local assessed valuation for the issuance of 
serial bonds. Bonding for capital outlay financing must be approved 
by 60 percent of the electorate* 

In addition to the local property tax, miscellcUieous local sources 
of revenue include (1) a bank franchise net income tax distributed by 
the co'intiesi (2) gross receipts taxes on rural utilities, (3) a county 
apportionment tax from miscellaneous county taxes and fines # (4) a 
county dog tax, and (5) income from rental or sale of county-owned real 
property. 

In summary, taxes levied on real and personal property provide 
the major existing and potential source of local revenue for public 
schools. Statutory limitations on millage levies provide a constraint 
for J5i2able amounts of additional revenues for the operation of 
educational programs* 
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Characteristics of Current State School Financing Patterns 

The distribution of stacc revenues to local school districts has 
shown a history of state legislatures struggling with the problem of 
maximizing returns from public educational investments by means of 
state allocations of funds to local school districts. Two commonly 
adopted procedures for distributing state funds to local school 
districts have been flat grant progrcuns and equalization programs. 
State flat grant funds are distributed on a per pupil or a per class- 
room basis irrespective of the wealth per pupil in the local school 
districts within a state. State equalization funds are distributed 
on the principle that the size of the allocation should be inversely 
proportional to the wealth of the local districts,^ Jordan reported 
that in 1949-50/ 44.9 percent of the states had an equalization pro- 
gram while in 1968-69, 77.5 percent of the states had programs of the 
equalization variety.^ 

The National Educational Finance Project (NEFP) suiranarized the 
fifty states into classifications of state aid. Each classification 
is discussed in the sections that follow. Only general purpose grants 
for operational use are discussed. Gremts for capital outlay and debt 
service were omitted. Categorical grants are discussed in a later 
section. 



Flat grants are of two basic types--unifonn and variable. Both 
uniform and variable flat grants are distributed to school districts 
without consideration of local taxpaying ability. Uniform flat grants 
are distributed on the basis of an equal amount of money per child 
whereas in variable flat gremts pupil counts are weighted according 
to cost factorr? over which the local school district has no control. 
Grade level, p:rogram offering, pupil handicap and pupil sparsity are 
examples of co&t factors. Uniform and variable flat grants may 
equalize in a IJjnited. manner in that wealthy districts may tend to 
contribute more to the state fund than the district receives in return 
while poorer districts may receive more than is contributed. ° 

Benson mentioned another form of the variable flat grant, the 
weighted population grant. Under such a plan, the state appropriates 
a fixed amount of money for state aid to local school districts. The 
appropriation is determined by the state legislature without considera- 
tion of variations in size of local school districts, variations in 
level of fiscal ability in local school districts or level of local 
expenditures. The appropriation is divided among the school districts 
in proportion to some measure of population. The disbursement could be 
determined by the percentage of the pupil population of the local 
school district to the total state school population. Weights may be 
used to account for local needs and resources to reflect differences 
in costs of various grade levels and programs. Advantages of weighted 
population grants include: (1) flexibility^ (2) capability of 
distributing any amount of money appropriated^ and (3) close control 
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of annual dppropriatlony by the state legislature. Such a distribution 
plan is particularly otfective if the amount of state appropriations 
varies from year to year. 

Disadvantages include: (1) relevant data to compute weights are 
often not available; and (2) close and accurate prediction of local 
school aid cannot be made from state sources.^ 



Equalization Grants 

Equalization type grants have been designed to take into con- 
sideration variations in the taxpaying ability of the local school 
district. Such grants are referred to generally as the Strayer-Haig- 
Mort model. Some, but not all types of equalization grants, consider 
educational needs of the student population. Common applications of 
the equalization grant concept are discussed be low « 

Equalization Models Utilizing Unweighted Measures of Need 

The amount of state subsidy that a school district would receive 
from the state with an equalizing model utilizing unweighted measures of 
need is determined by the difference between the dollar value of a 
minimum foundation program and the amount of local revenue produced by 
a mandatory uniform qualifying tax rate times the property tax base* 
The formula for the foundation program may be expressed as:^^ 

Ai - N^u - rYi 

where : 

A£ = subsidy to the i^ district 
N£ a the number of pupils in the i^ district 
u =s dollar value of the foundation program 
r - mandatory local tax rate 
Yi property tax base of the i^^ district 
with r Nj^ u/Vj^ 
where: 



Nj^ = number of pupils in wealthiest district in the state 

Yi s tax base in the wealthiest district in the state. 

Under such a plan, each local school district could provide the staridard 
amount per pupil, as measured by the value of the foundation program at 

o 47 
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equivalent tax ratuH, I f a local school district levied a higher tax 
rate than the s^tate standard, the extra burden would reflect either (1) 
inefficiency in management or, (2) willingness of local taxpayers to 
support an educational program that goes beyond the state defined 
minimum or standard program,^ 



Equalization Models Utilizing Weighted Measures of Need 

In the models where weighted measures of need are applied to 
equalization programs, educational needs are calculated in terms of 
weighted unit costs such as weighted pupils or weighted teachers which 
account for necessary unit cost variations. The yeild of a required 
local tax effort in proportion to ability to pay is subtracted from 
the computed weighted program cost to determine the state allocation,^ 



Percentage Equalizing Grants 

The percentage equalizing grant concept provides for state aid 
to local school districts as a variable percentage of locally determined 
expenditures. The percentage varies inversely with the local taxpaying 
ability of school districts. 

Percentage equalizing grants have been described as open ended be- 
cause the amount of state subsidy increases with the level of local 
educational expenditures. The formula for the percentage equalizing 
grant may be expressed as follows:^ 

Ai (I - X • Yi / Y) 

where J 

^ subsidy to i^^ district/ 

X a arbitrary constsmt, where o< x ^1, 

Yj^ = assessed valuation per pupil in the i^^ district, 

Y = average assessed Valuation per pupil for the State # 

Ei - school expenditure in the i^^ district. 



The Guaranteed Valuation or Tax Yield Per Unit of Need Plan 

Under the guaranteed valuation plan, the state guarantees 
to each district a fixed valuation or tax yeild per pupil or per 
teacher unit. The units may be weighted or unweighted. The method 
provides a state allocation of money to each school district computed 
as the difference between the yeild of a given tax levy and the 
equalised assessed valuation per pupil or per teacher unit which the 
O state has previously guaranteed for the state. 

Emc -18 
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Complete State and Federal Support 

Hawaii is unique in that public education is supported solely 
from state <ind federal sources with no local leeway. The important 
concept displayed by such a funding technique is that if all funds are 
derived from state or federal sources i then no local school district 
can be advantaged or disadvantaged by local relative taxpaying ability. 



Categorical Grants 

Categorical gramts are a type of allocation procedure used to 
support particular programs or activities . Categorical aids have pro- 
vided the chief means for state government to influence the operations 
of local school districts. Categorical aids have taken several forms 
including; 

1« payment of a share of local costs of a program; 

2. payment of a higher chare of program costs in poor 
districts than in rich districts; 

3. a percentage equalizing type of allocation; 

4 4 payment of the "excess costs" of a program; 

5. an absolute sum of dollars for establishing a desired 
new program; and 

6« payment expressed as an absolute sum*^^ 
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SECTION II 



FISCAL ABILITY 



Fiscal ability is generally recognized as the amount of resources 
available to a governmental agency to generate revenues for public 
purposes. The term fiscal ability is widely used interchanqeabiy with 
fiscal capacity and should be considered to have an identical meaning 
in this report. Because of economic conditions ^ geographical locations > 
demographic factors and many other reasons, variations exist between 
states, counties, and school districts as to the amount of revenues 
available for financing education* Before any conclusions can be 
reached regarding the variations, parameters must be established to 
focus attention to the dimensions under consideration.^' As reported 
in an earlier section of the study dealing with the economic bases of 
South Dakota, consideration is given to the wide categories of income » 
consumption, and wealth or property. 

Johns and Morphet explained that in early America, the amount of 
wealth or property per capita may have been a fair estimate of the 
ability of a person to pay taxes, but the ownership of property 
no iomjer is an acceptable measure of the ability of the owner to 
pay the tax.^® The authors pointed out that on a personal level, 
the most commonly accepted measure of the ability to pay taxes is 
the level of income. The justification for the latter is the belief 
that in the final analysis all financial resources come from income 
of one sort or another. The property and income taxes are not the only 
tax sources available to governmental units ai3 evidenced by the wide- 
spread consumption tax known as the sales tax. The three wider 
classifications of taxes have significant differences in the method 
of detentiining the amount of revenue available from each source. 
The income tax in particular, but the consumption tax as well, are 
dependent to a large extent upon the economic activity of the state ^ 
county, or local unit. While the measures may fluctuate over time^ 
many studies use per capita income or per household income as a basis 
for measuring fiscal capacity. For example, a 1969 study by Johns and 
Hamilton reported that South Dakota ranked 35th among the 50 states 
when listing gross personal income per capita and providing an 
allowance for ?750 of basic expenditures and providing for federal 
income taxes. South Dakota ranked 34th in net personal income per 
capita in the same study. It may be beneficial to point out that of 
the fifteen states below South Dakota in ranking, only Maine, North 
Dakota, Utah, Idaho, and New Mexico were outside the southern states. 

In a 1971 research report from NEA, South Dakota ranked 40th 
in personal income per school age child and 43rd in personal income 
per child in average daily membership (ADM) .^^ Hie study did not 
reveal reasons explaining the jump from 40 to 43« On the surface. 
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an expiandtxon could be that several students are in non-public schools 
or are not attendintj school. Once again, states ranking lower than 
South Dakota included Idaho, New Mexico^ Utah, and several southern 
states. 

Tables 6, 7 and 8 in tlie section of this report dealing with 
the economic bases of total personal income and per capita income of 
South Dakota, selected neighboring states and the Unitf^d States, 
presented data leading to the conclusion that althouqh South Dakota 
ranks well below the national averages in fiscal ability as measured by 
income, the increase in the decade of the sixties was favorable. 

The sales tax, a tax on consumption, is generally considered as 
regressive. That is, the tax falls most heavily on. groups with the 
lowest levels of incomes. The National Educational Finance Project 
reported that revenues from sales taxes generally increase at about 
the same rate as income. ^2 Retail sales for South Dakota, as shown in 
Table 9 of the preceding section dealing with economic bases, have 
shown sizable increases in volume for South Dakota. Although the fiscal 
ability of the state as measured by retail sales is not high compared 
with neighboring states and the United States, favorable trends 
indicative of increased revenues are to be noted. If complemented 
with state taxes that are lees regressive in nature, for example, an 
income tax with a graduated rate structure, the sales tax provides a 
de&irable alternative for state taxation in South Dakota. 

The third measure of fiscal ability is assessed valuations of 
real and personal property. An analysis of the property tax base in 
South Dakota, Table 10, in the section dealing with economic bases of 
the state, revealed that locally assessed real property valuations 
showed greater increases than for any of the other six states in the 
comparison for the years 1956 and 1966. The base, as shown in Table 
11, expanded by nearly 50 percent between 1962 and 1972. 

Although the property tax has come into disfavor because it 
places a heavy tax on housing, is subject to inequities in assessments, 
is highly regressive and lacks elasticity with regard to yield, the tax 
has remained the largest producer of local revenues for schools through- 
out the nation. 23 many states. South Dakota included, the tax 
provides the majority of the fiscal support for public education. The 
NEFP reported that the elasticity of the property tax is 0.8. That is, 
when national income increases one percent, property tax revenues are 
increased by 0.8 percent.24 



Property taxes for schools in South Dakota are collected almost 
entirely at the local level. Therefore, assessed valuations per pupil 
provide a valid unit for the study of local fiscal abilities. The 
remaining part of tnis section of the report deals with an cUialysis of 
local assessed valuations as a determinant of variations in local 
fiscal ability. Because of unique variations in type of school districts, 
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several school districts were omitted for purposes of refinement of the 
analyses, i^chool districts which were excluded are summarized in 
Table 15 undt»r columns describing unique characteristics judged to 
warrant exclusion. In addition, all 36 common school districts were 
excluded. Therefore, the selected sample consisted of 176 independent 
school districts. 

The selected sample of 176 school districts were ranked from 
highest to lo^'est by local fiscal ability as measured by local assessed 
valuation per student in average daily membership (ADM) . The re- 
spective wealth ratios and rankings are reported in columes two and 
three respectively of Table 16. Column four was included to show 
relative fiscal ability per ADM if the maximum rates of 24 mills and 
40 mills were levied on local agricultural and non -agri cultural 
property as assejised for the school year of 1971-72. The school 
districts were ranked from high to low by the potential amounts of 
revenue that could have been available under existing statutory 
regulations with current assessment practices. The alternative of an 
additional 10 mills by local referendum was omitted from the computa- 
tions, because an assumption that such an option is equally open for 
approval in all communities does not appear sound. 



TABLE 15. South Dakota School Districts Excluded from Local 
Fiscal Ability Analysis 



Superimposed Contracting With In Excess of 60 Percent 

High School Another State Federally Financed 



Bennett County H.S. 
Hoven High School 
Stanley County 

High School 
Sully Superimposed 

High School 



Big Stone 5 
Big stone 10 
Browns Valley 
Elk Mountain 
Greater Scott 
Hendricks 
Hermanson 
Hoyt 

Northwest 
Wachter 



Douglas 
Eagle Butte 
Shannon County 
Smee 

Todd County 
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The data in column six were included to show the potential 
amounts of local property tax revenue per ADM that could have been 
available if all property were assessed at true and full value and 
taxes were levied on the statutory level of 60 percent of the true 
and full value* The school districts were ranked from high to low under 
such conditions and the respective rankings are reported in column 7. 
The Fairview school district was omitted in columns 4-7 because the 
district did not operate an elementary school in 1971-72 and was 
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TABLE 16. Fiscal Ability Per ADM and Rankings by Three Selected Measures— 176 
Selected South Dakota Independent School Districts, 1971-1972 



Assessed Maximum Revenue Per ADM 

Valuations 

School Per ADM Present At 60 

District 1971-1972 Rank Percent Rank Percent Rank 





S 56.360 


1 


$1,427 


1 


$2,467 


1 


Pairview 


55,982 


2 


(Did not operate 


elementary school) 


Draper 


52,973 


3 


1 3flfl 


2 


2 ,058 


2 


Porrestbtircf 


40 ,614 


4 


X , ^ X 7 


5 


1 ,420 


7 


Op 1 irichs 


40,293 


5 




3 


1 ,762 


3 


Bison 


38,848 


6 


1,015 


6 


1,650 


4 


Crestbard 


37,769 


7 


961 


7 


1 ,267 


16 


Wakonda 


37,621 


8 


Qtic: 
7 3 J 


8 


1 ,298 


14 




36,999 


9 




10 
X w 


1 .413 

X , "S X W 


8 


PL/* CUlVl 


36 * 7 37 


10 


1 027 


4 


1 ,595 


5 


ncicif%v./ii 


36 ,250 


11 


947 


9 


1,458 


6 


Doland 


35,189 


12 




14 


1 . 34 2 


11 


Conde 


34,898 


13 




X J 


1 -iin 


12 


WOOvl 




14 




xO 


1 -402 


9 


liyineui 


14 .671 


15 




1 1 

X X 


1 . Ififi 
X , joo 


10 


biennain 


'X'x mo 

J J , 


16 


906 


13 


1,225 


17 


Plankinton 


32,964 


17 


871 


17 


1,186 


18 


Murdo 


32,628 


18 


QOQ 


X 4 


1 . 320 

X , WAV 


1 3 

X W 




31 ,922 


19 


ft! 7 
ox / 


24 


1 ,110 


31 

«JX 


nlUCnCOCK 


11 flQ4 


20 


804 


28 


1 M 168 

^ , xuo 


21 




31 .448 


21 


828 


22 


949 


56 


Tul are 


31 ,409 


22 


789 


32 


1,151 


25 


Java 


31,295 


23 


817 


25 


1,120 


27 


Freeman 


30,853 


24 


867 


18 


1,114 


29 


Centerville 


30,649 


25 


814 


26 


1,064 


39 


Sully Buttes 


30,280 


26 


823 


23 


1,268 


15 


Roscoe 


30,266 


27 


809 


27 


1,120 


28 


Menno 


30,175 


28 


829 


21 


1,051 


41 


Northwestern 


30,144 


29 


775 


34 


1,153 


24 


Bowdlc 


29,843 


30 


835 


19 


1,104 


34 


Lang ford 


29,426 


31 


763 


35 


1,084 


35 


Platte 


29,162 


32 


804 


29 


1,033 


43 


Irene 


29,106 


33 


751 


38 


874 


79 


Rutland 


28,970 


34 


717 


48 


937 


60 


Wall 


28,957 


35 


832 


20 


1,178 


19 
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TABLE 16 (Continued) 



Assessed Maximum Revenue Per ADM 



School 

n4 of* iri f*t* 


Valuations 
Per ADM 
1971-1972 


Rank 


Present 
Percent 


Rank 


At 60 
Percent 


Rank 


Kureka 


$ 28,738 


36 


$ 794 


31 


$1,158 


23 


Alcester 


28,707 


37 


763 


36 


1,110 


32 


Ipswich 


28,627 


38 


786 


33 


1,081 


37 


R 1^ i Q to 1 

O ^ A 9 X 


26 ,430 


39 


762 


27 


1,021 


45 


Groton 


28,327 


40 


739 


40 


1,161 


22 


Artesian 


28,135 


41 


711 


50 


980 


48 


Hurley 


27,991 


42 


736 


41 


993 


49 


Wessington 


27,831 


43 


724 


43 


1,082 


36 




27 ,720 


44 


721 


45 


1 ,128 


26 


Warner 


27,637 


45 


709 


53 


1,111 


30 


Delmont 


27,596 


46 


716 


49 


997 


48 


Gecdes 


27,343 


47 


710 


51 


960 


55 


Willow Lake 


26,966 


48 


703 


56 ■ 


976 


51 


Carthage 


26,923 


49 


702 


58 


905 


71 


Hyde 


26,667 


50 


721 


46 


1,110 


33 


Hanson 


26,643 


51 


704 


c r 


923 


64 


Tripp 


26,532 


52 


741 




936 


61 


Ramona 


26,457 


53 


675 




868 


82 


Wessington Springs 26,454 


54 


703 


57 


973 


52 


Faulkton 


26,417 


55 


710 


52 


930 


63 


Miller 


26,354 


56 


720 


47 


1,030 


44 


Selby 


26,061 


57 


724 


44 


961 


54 


Calome 


25,978 


58 


663 


70 


1,074 


38 


New Effington 


25,784 


59 


676 


63 


843 


90 


Mount Vernon 


25,735 


60 


655 


75 


920 


66 


Canistota 


25,638 


61 


726 


42 


879 


75 


Kadoka 


25,627 


62 


702 


59 


1,169 


20 


Bradley 


25,518 


63 


661 


71 


916 


67 


Corsica 


25,359 


64 


675 


65 


923 


65 


Scotland 


25,217 


65 


682 


61 


855 


88 


Wolsey 


25,175 


66 


671 


67 


947 


57 


Viborg 


25,171 


67 


691 


60 


909 


70 


Tri County 


25,043 


68 


679 


62 


910 


69 


Corona 


24,883 


69 


622 


85 


802 


100 


White Lake 


24,812 


70 


639 


79 


874 


80 
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TABLE 16 (Continued) 



Assessed Maximum Revenue Per ADjj 

Valuations 

School Per ADM Present At 60 



District 


1971.-1972 


Rank 


Percent 


Rank 


Percent 


Ranl< 


Cdnova 


$ 2^,603 


71 


$ 642 


78 


$ 810 


97 


Lake Preston 


23,94; 


72 


651 


76 


886 


74 


Alpena 


23,926 


73 


626 




876 


78 


West River 


23,832 


74 


656 


73 


1,059 


40 


Howard 


23,730 


75 


661 


72 


789 


103 



Iroquois 


23,676 


76 


607 


88 


867 


84 


Veb] en 


23,583 


77 


61S 


87 


837 


91 


Be res ford 


23,349 


78 


6B6 


74 


888 


73 


Clark 


.13,298 


79 


651 


77 


855 


89 


Gregory 


23,122 


80 


668 


69 


963 


53 


Salem 


23,048 


81 


631 


82 


818 


96 


Hosholt 


22,979 


82 


633 


80 


782 


106 


Pollock 


22,933 


83 


799 


30 


1,021 


46 


south Shore 


22,597 


84 


580 


103 


795 


101 


North Brown 


22;? JO 


85 


605 


9] 


916 


68 


Newell 


22,475 


86 


606 


89 


1,014 


47 


Hamlin 


22,395 


87 


620 


86 


824 


94 


Leola 


22,328 


BO 


585 


100 


869 


81 


Avon 


22,304 


89 


591 


96 


746 


120 


Timber Lake 


22,273 


90 


675 


66 


1,034 


42 


Egan 


22,260 


91 


575 


108 


804 


98 


Herreid 


22,140 


92 


601 


92 


776 


108 


Grant Deuel 1 


22,124 


93 


560 


113 


755 


116 


Elkton 


22,069 


94 


577 


107 


752 


117 


Florence 


21,922 


95 


559 


114 


804 


99 


Marion 


21,642 


96 


' 670 


68 


868 


8^ 


Tri Valley 


21,553 


97 


580 


104 


877 


77 


Isabel 


21,353 


98 


5hl 


99 


943 


58 


Dell Rapids 


21,320 


99 


598 


93 


878 


76 


Estelline 


21,300 


100 


583 


102 


761 


113 


Winner 


21,278 


101 


o06 


^0 


943 


59 


Astoria 


21,231 


102 


550 


121 


748 


119 


Burke 


21.140 


103 


589 


98 


86^ 


85 


Fairfax 


21,110 


104 


D56 


116 




9i! 


Vermillion 


21,000 


105 


705 


54 


857 


87 
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TABLE 16 (Continued 



Assessed Maximum Revenue Per ADM 

Valuations 

School Per ADM Present At 60 

District 1971-1972 Rank Percent Rank Percent Rank 



Britton 


$ 20, 


943 


106 


$ 584 


■ 101 


$ 792 


102 


Hudson 


20, 


756 


107 


592 


95 


737 


125 


Spencer 


20, 


739 


108 


579 


105 


788 


104 


Stickney 


20 


707 


109 


538 


128 


740 


123 


New Underwood 


20 


575 


110 


627 


83 


901 


72 


Parks ton 


20 


490 


111 


579 


106 


742 


122 


Henry 


20 


r357 


112 


534 


131 


"'63 


112 


Flandreau 


20 


,242 


113 


570 


110 


'•30 


107 


Clear Lake 


20 


rl85 


114 


535 


129 


729 


129 


Colman 


20 


rl44 


lis 


555 


118 


765 


111 


Ethan 


20 


,114 


116 


522 


138 


704 


137 


Arlington 


20 


,088 


117 


545 


124 


723 


132 


Deubrook 


19 


,939 


118 


527 


133 


696 


141 


White River 


19 


,915 


119 


509 


142 


761 


114 


Waverly 


19 


f 820 


120 


485 


- 156 


707 


136 


Chester 


19 


,819 


121 


52S 


136 


700 


139 


Hosmer 


19 


.711 


122 


519 


139 


734 


127 


Jefferson 


19 


'553 


123 


556 


117 


825 


93 


Letcher 


19 


,463 




> 506 


144 


680 


147 


Montrose 


19 


,445 


^fe5 


^^^^ 


126 


774 


109 


De Smet 


19 


,419 


126 


549 


122 


734 


128 


Wilmot 


19 


,402 


127 


525 


137 


635 


157 


Redfield 


19 


,290 


128 


591 


97 


788 


105 


Lemmon 


19 


,157 


129 


573 


109 


859 


86 


Canton 


18 


,985 


130 


552 


119 


677 


148 


Bon Homme 


18 


,927 


131 


535 


130 


671 


150 


Harrisburg 


18 


,723 


132 


513 


141 


625 


162 


Armour 


18 


,677 


133 


539 


127 


728 


130 


Bone Steel 


18 


,424 


134 


498 


148 


727 


131 


Milbank 


18 


,271 


135 


558 


115 


696 


142 


Parker 


18 


,214 


136 


498 


149 


681 


146 


Lennox 


18 


,161 


137 


505 


145 


645 


155 


Sioux Valley 


17 


,940 


138 


499 


147 


633 


159 


Custer 


17 


,890 


139 


566 


111 


9 31 


62 


Webster 


17 


,765 


140 


543 


125 


692 


143 
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Assessed Maximum Revenue Per ADM 

Valuat ions 

School Per ADM Present At 60 

District 1971-1972 Rank Percent Rank Percent Rank 



Yankton 


$ 17,684 


141 


$ 632 


81 


$ 684 


144 


Chamberlain 


17,575 


142 


519 


140 


744 




Meade 


17,483 


143 


505 


146 


737 


126 


Summit 


17,455 


144 


436 


165 




± f\j 


Rosy In 


17,355 


145 


468 


161 


633 


lOU 


Cary 


16,906 


14b 


4 /2 


159 


626 


161 


£ast Charles Mix 16,811 


147 


469 


160 


6C5 


164 


Baltic 


16,610 


148 


487 


154 


739 


124 


Mcintosh 


16,537 


149 


490 


151 


770 


110 


Castlewood 


16 , 367 


150 


4 34 


167 


586 


166 


Brandon Valley 


16,357 


1 01. 


931 


120 


709 


IOC 

135 


Garretson 


16,288 


152 


445 


164 


676 


149 


Mitchell 


16,176 


153 


. 594 


94 


756 


115 


Lake Central 


16,095 


154 


526 


134 


664 


152 


woonsocJve u 




155 


460 


163 


584 


167 


Brookings 


15,634 


130 


DO J 


112 


704 


138 


Edgemont 


15,231 


157 


490 


152 


698 


140 


West Central 


15,051 


158 


425 


168 


651 


154 


Gettysburg 


14,433 


159 


526 


135 


684 


145 


Pierce 


14,140 


160 


533 


132 


634 


158 




±*i , ± J J 


X. 




11 J 


AAQ 


131 


McLaughlin 


14,000 


162 


392 


172 


602 


165 


Lead Deadwood 


13,907 


163 


548 


123 


822 


95 


Andes Central 


13,881 


164 


396 


171 


508 


173 


Aberdeen 


13,510 


16b 


495 


150 


751 


118 


Belle Fourche 


13,438 


166 


461 


162 


653 


153 


Spearfish 


13,309 


167 


478 


157 


719 


133 


Huron 


13,095 


168 


>i *) 1 
473 


158 


f 1 *9 
637 


156 


Elk Point 


12,942 


169 


379 


173 


553 


169 


Hot Springs 


12,476 


170 


415 


107 


bib 


ICO 

163 


Waubay 


12,441 


171 


357 


174 


455 


174 


Sioux Falls 


12,363 


172 


488 


153 


712 


134 


Mobridge 


12,341 


173 


486 


155 


532 


172 


Hill City 


11,942 


174 


435 


166 


572 


168 


Sisseton 


10,565 


175 


314 


175 


375 


175 


Rapid City 


10,116 


176 


398 


170 


S38 


171 


Sources i 


Compiled fromt (1) 


data supplied by 


the South 


Dakota 




Department of Public Instruction 


and (2) 


data taken 


from ASBSD Bulletin, 





Vol. XXVI, No. 9, April 15, 1973, p. 2. 
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Uiertifore uiidor a diffort»nt .statutory millaqe limitation than t^ie other 
175 school distri^Jts: in the comparison, llardinq County Independent 
District No. 4 ranked first for all three measures. 

With regard to fiscal ability as measured by local assessed 
valuation per ADM, Hatrditig County rndepondont District No. 4 had nearly 
six times the fiscal ability of the Rapid City Independent District 
No» 1, vihich ranked 176 in the comparison. 

When comparisons were made based on potential local revenue 
per ADM at current assessment percentages , Sisseton Independent No. 1 
moved to ^.he last place ranking (175 because of the omission of Pairview 
lndepenclt>nt No. 1) with a differential of about four times the fiscal 
ability in Harding as in Sisseton. Rapid City moved up to 170 in the 
comparison . 

When fiscal ability was based on maximum potential local revenue 
if maximum rates were levied at the statutory 60 percent level of true 
and full property value, Sisseton retained the last place ranking with 
a ratio of about 1:5 with Harding. 

The inadequacies of current local property assessment practices 
were clearly demonstrated by the wide variatons in fiscal ability 
rankings for many of the school districts. 

To bring the variations in local fiscal ability as measured by 
assessed valuations per ADM into clearer focus » the data were collapsed 
into ten frequency intervals of $5,000 each. The number of districts 
in each interval and the actual range in fiscal ability within the interval 
are shown in Table 17. Only three school districts, Harding, Pairview 
and Draper, had in excess of $41/000 per ADM as a local property tax base. 
Nine districts fell between $35,389 and $40,614 per ADM. The remaining 
164 districts provide a remarkably normal distribution between $10/116 
and $34,898 per ADM. 

When size of the school districts in ADM by selected intervals was 
compared with fiscal ability by selected categories of assessed 
valuation per ADM, the revelation of a distinctly inverse relationship 
between size of school district and fiscal ability was noted. An 
analysis of the data in Table 18 clearly demonstrates such a phenomenon. 
The eleven largest school districts have less than $20,000 per ADM while 
the 29 districts with the highest fiscal ability have fewer than 750 
students in ADM* 
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T\BU-: 17. Frequent:lus and RsUuje of Ar.tU'hiStvi Valuativms per ADM by 
r.uliM'ted riitvrvais— South n.ikr.fa, ]o7l-V3':'.! 



Asyoysed Valuation Unmber of Actual Range 

Por ADM Interval nltUricts Hiqh Low 



$5b,UU0 




$59 


,999 


2 ^ 


$56,360 


- $55,982 


50,000 




54 


,999 


1 


$52 


,973 


45,000 




49 


,999 


0 






40,000 




44 


,999 


2 


40,614 


- 40,293 


35,000 




39 


,999 


7 


38,848 


- 35,389 


30,000 




34 


,999 


17 


34,898 


- 30,144 


25,000 




29 


,999 


39 


29,843 


- 25,043 


20,000 




24 


,999 


49 


24,883 


- 20,088 


15,000 




19 


,999 


41 


19,939 


- 15,051 


10,000 




14 


,999 


18 


14,433 


- 10,116 



176 Mean A.V. = $23,620 



Sources Compiled from data supplied by the South Dakota Department 
of Public Instruction i 



TABLE 18. Prequencies of Assessed Valuations Per ADM for Selected 
Categories of School Districts by Size in ADM, 1971-1972 



B S 

Assessed u B S S . o a\ a 

Valuation tjo o(T» a o 0(n <n^ 

Per ADM dm Mnf mr^ r-(^ hh ^hh 



B 




B 




B 




1 




O 




O 




O 


a\ 


o 




O 


a\ 


o 




o 




o 




in 




o 




o 


(y» 


o 




















H 




fM 


fM 








0 



$55,000 




$59,999 


1 


1 


















50,000 




54 


,999 


1 




















45,000 




49 


,999 






















40,000 




44 


,999 


2 




















35,000 




39 


,999 


2 


4 


1 
















30,000 




34 


,999 


5 


8 


4 
















25,000 




29 


,999 


0 


16 


10 


3 


1 












20,000 




24 


,999 


13 


15 


9 


9 


1 




2 








15,000 




19 


,999 


4 


14 


L 


4 


5 


2 


1 




3 




10,000 




14 


,999 




1 


5 




2 


3 


1 


1 


2 


3 


TOTALS 






37 


59 


35 


16 


9 


5 


4 


3 


5 


3 



.source! CompiLed from data aupplied by the iJouth Dakota Department 
of I'ublic Instruction. 
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Tcdilo I ) w.i:'. included to nhow a qeoqrdphic distribution of the 
distrlutH by ii.n.ai .ibility. The six South Dakota Planning Districts, 
as shown in Fi^Turu i. oi the introductory secton of the report, were 
selected as convenience geographi* groups. 



'ViMllV. IS). 


l''f».?qiUMiL'ies 


of As so 


s:;ed Valuations per 


ADM by Selected 




In te) 


vals-- 


South Dakota Planning 


Districts, 1971 


-1972 












District 






V/.*=i 1 11^ ti on 


















Ppr ADM 




T 
1 


T T 
1 X 


r r T 

XXI 


IV 


V 


VT 


Totals 




099 








1 




1 


2 


50,000 - 14, 


999 










1 




1 


45,000 - 4S), 


999 














0 


40,000 - 44, 


999 






1 






1 


2 


35,000 - 39, 


999 




1 




2 


4 




7 


30,000 - 34 


999 


1 


I 


4 


5 


6 




17 


25,000 - 29 


?99 


5 


5 


12 


12 


3 


2 


39 


20,000 - 24 


999 


17 


3 


9 


7 


6 


2 


49 


15,000 - 19 


999 


10 


10 


9 


6 


3 


3 


41 


10,000 - 14 


,999 


1 


2 


1 


4 


4 


6 


18 


TOTAT.S 




34 


27 


36 


37 


27 


15 


176 



iiource: Compiled from data supplied by the South Dakota Department 
of l^^jblic Instruction. 



The groatcrit extrems in fiscal ability occur in Regions IV an'l 
VI while Region I shows the least variation. 

Relationshi [>s between fiscal ability by selected categories of 
asses.sed valuation per ADM and size of school district in ADM are shown 
for each of the six planning districts in Tables 20 through 25. 
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TABLK :^0, Frtniuencit^s of School Districts by iUileolMd I'atotjorios of I-'iscal 
Ability and South Dakota Pianniiui District T, 1971-1972 



Mza of ochool District in ADM 



§ 

Asses.sod u -p ^ oa^oa^oo>053>oa^o 

Valuation 'oo oa^ o.t> oa> ofN cn^ Lno> octv oa> oo) 
Per AuM dcn cn^ inr^ r^oh r^rn iHch Hch (Noj mi^ ^^fO 



















0 




0 




0 




0 




0 




















4J 












V 




+J 








0 




0 




0 




































V 




O 


Oy 


o 




o 




a 


a\ 


O 


















o 




in 


Ch 


o 


<r> 


a 




o 


(y» 




O 


O 




o 


:7\ 


o 


a> 


o 


fN 


fN 




in 




o 




o 




C 


in 


ir> 




o 




in 


a> 
























fN 


fN 




in 






Oh 








fH 


H 










1^ 



$55,000 - 


• $59 


,999 






50,000 - 


• 54 


,999 






45,000 - 


. 49 


,999 






40,000 - 


. 44 


,999 






35,000 - 


• 39 


,999 






30,000 - 


• 34 


,999 


1 




25,000 - 


• 29 


,999 


4 


1 


20,000 - 


• 24 


,999 


6 


5 


15,000 • 


• 19 


,999 


2 


3 


10,000 • 


- 14 


,999 







TOTALS 13 944 11 11 



n ^ 34 



TABLE 21. Frequencies of School Districts by Selected Categories of Fiscal 
Ability and Size, South Dakota Planning District TI, 1971-1972 



size of School District in ADM 



Assessed ^ 

vaj.L.atiuii ^ o OCy> 0<^ OM CNtf ino^ O0^ O0^ 00) 

AHM fiin in^y» ir)C^ ^> 

















0 




s 




0 




3 




s 




















V 
























s 




s 




s 




o 




o 




o 




O 


<^ 


o 


<^ 


o 
















o 




in 




o 




O 




o 




o 


o 


o 




o 




o 


<^ 


o 




{N 




in 


(^ 


o 




o 




o 


in 


in 




o 




\f) 


























^^ 






Ln 


















H 


fN 


fN 


m 







::J55,000 




$59 


,999 








50,000 




54 


,999 








45,000 




49 


,999 








40,000 




44 


/999 








35,000 




39 


,999 




i 




30,000 






,999 




1 




25,000 




29 


,999 




4 


1 


20,000 




24 


,999 


'I 


1 




15,000 




19 


,999 


i 




2 


10,000 




14 


,999 






1 



er|c 



U =: 27 




39 



IViBLK 22. Frequencies of School Districts by selected Categories of Fiscal 
Ability and size, south Dakota Planning District iri^ 1971-1972 



Size of School District in ADM 



















o 




0 




O 




O 




to 


















V 




V 




V 












0 




o 




o 


























V 




V 




V 




o 




o 




o 




O 


a^ 


o 


















o 




in 




o 




o 




o 


TJ 


O 


o 




o 




o 




o 








in 


<Tk 


o 


a^ 


o 


C 


in 


in 




o 




in 


a> 
















D 








in 








H 


H 


H 


H 


H 


H 


rj 


(N 


CO 



Assessed 

Valuation ^ *^ v u oo^oa^oo^oa^oa^o 

Per ADM tjo ocik o a\ qo^ orj rj^ in<Tk oa^ oa> oo) 

o 



$55,000 




$59,999 










50,000 




54,999 










45,000 




49,999 










40,000 




44 ,999 


1 








35,000 




39,999 










30,000 




34,999 




3 


1 




25,000 




29,999 


3 


4 


4 


1 


20,000 




24,999 


2 


4 


1 


1 


15,000 




19,999 


1 


3 




1 


10,000 




14,999 






1 





TOTALS 7 14 

n = 36 



TABLE 23. Frequencies of school Districts by Selected Categories of Fiscal 
Ability and Size, South Dakota Planning District IV, 1971-1972 



Size of School District in ADM 



Assessed 
Valuation 
Per ADM 



u 



O 

o <^ 
in o^ 



s 



O 0^ 
O ^ 

in 



B 




s 




to 




to 




to 




o 




o 




o 




o a> 






o 




in 




o 




o a> 


O 




o 








in 


0^ 


o a> 


in 
















0^ 


H 


H 


H 


H 


H 


H 


rg CM 



s 



o a> 
o a> 
o a> 



o 
o 
o 



$55,000 




$59,999 


1 






50,000 




54,999 








45,000 




49,999 








40,000 




44,999 








35,000 




39,999 




2 




30,000 




34,999 


1 


3 


1 


25,000 




29,999 


2 


5 


2 


20,000 




24 f 999 


1 


2 


2 


15,000 




19,999 




4 




1C,000 




14,999 






1 



TOTALS 



16 



n = 37 
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T.^BU•:•J4• Frequencies of .nvhool DistrLcti: I*/ ;>}U-ou>d L'aU'qurun: or Tiycal 
;\l)il.ifY ana -Mzk., .-.outh Dakota ri.uxnuiq Di.itii'jt V, 1971-197:: 



:'i^ti of :.*ohovji [.iistrict in ADM 



q o o 0 o c: 

Assessed ooo^ "'''"'"'^ 

vaiudcion i» o .^^ m a^ o a* o o> o o u 

PcN inr^ r^o> ^^-i r-4rH r-ir-i (N(N rocn ^0 



$55,000 - $59,999 








50,000 - 54,999 


1 






45,000 - 49,999 








40,000 - 44 ,999 








35,000 - 39,999 


2 


1 


1 


•30,000 - 34,999 


3 


1 




25,000 - 29,999 




2 


1 


20,000 - 24,999 


2 


2 


1 1 


15,000 - 19,999 






2 1 


10,000 - 14,999 






2 I 1 


TOTALS 


8 


6 


9 11 1 1 


n = 27 








TABLE 25. Frequencies 


of School Districts by Selected Categories of Fiscal 


Ability 


and 


Size 


, South Dakota Planning District VI, 1971-1972 


Size of School District in ADM 



Assessed ^-m2SS2S 

Valuation !^ ^ ^ ocnocr^o<r»ocy> oo>o 

_ o«*in<yioo^oo^o(y>oM 

Per ADM 925 S2 9''^ ocr» oo> oa» 



i^N fNrf inr^ ^•.<^ r-iH r-i^H hh rsicN m n rr o 



> 



$55,000 - 


$59,999 


1 


50,000 - 


54,999 




45,000 - 


49,999 




40,000 - 


44 ,999 


1 


35,000 - 


39,999 




30,000 - 


34,999 




25,000 - 


29,999 




20,000 - 


24 ,999 


1 


15,000 - 


19,999 




10,000 - 


14 ,999 


1 



2 
1 



TOTALS 



n = 15 



G3 



41 



Fiscal /Utility Correlations 



Briley conducted a s*:udy for the NEFP in revenue variation and 
financial ability for eacn state in the United States. Briley studied 
a selected distribution of 17 school districts in South Dakota from the 
wealthiest school district, Mitchell Independent School District No. 45 # 
to the poorest school district, Douglas Independent School District 
No, 3. The study was conducted using 1968-69 data. The findings for 
South Dakota were that a ratio of 12,89 existed between the richest 
school district and the fc)oorest school district with an ADM of 1,300 
pupils or more. Briley reported that the ratio of revenue per pupil in 
tile district having the greatest amount of revenue to the district 
having the least amount was 1,75. Briley statistically correlated the 
per pupil revenues available from local sources, basic state sources, 
state categorical sources, and federal sources with the wealth per 
pupil in the school districts of the state. Briley found the correla- 
tion of local revenue per pupil to the wealth per pupil in South Dakota 
was +0.88. • The correlation was found to be statistically significant 
at the .01 level. ihe interpretation of the 0.88 correlation was that 
there is a significantly high positive correlation between per pupil 
revenues available at the local level and the local wealth per pupil. 
The districts with the greatest wealth received the greatest amount of 
revenue at the local level. Briley furth;:;!. found that the correlation 
between the per pupil revenues at the state Itvel for the basic state 
program and the local wealth measure per pupil was -0,83^ significant 
at the ,01 level. The interpretation of the correlation was that 
South Dakota apportions the basic state funds inversely to the ability 
of the local school district. State categorical revenue had a correla- 
tion between per pupil revenue and the wealth per pupil of +0.35. The 
correlation was not statistically significant. State categorical 
revenue was not nearly as great an equalizing effect as the basic state 
revenue. If emything, the correlation revealed that the categorical 
state aid had a tendency to disequalize the school districts* When 
federal revenues were investigated and the per pupil revenue was 
correlated with the wealth per pupil fo each district^ the correlation 
was -0,68, significant at the .01 level. The low wealth school 
districts received more federal revenue per pupil than did the high 
wealth school districts. 

The findings of Briley revecded that local revenue clearly dis- 
equalized and state categorical revenue tended to disequalize while 
the basic state allocations and federal allocations were equalizing. 
Therefore, the goal of fiscal equalization of educational opportunity 
was far from being attained. The facts suggested that basic state 
allocations and federal allocations needed to be increased while the 
local sources of revenue and state categorical allocations needed to 
be reduced to enhance the financial equalization of educational 
opportunity within the state. 
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Summary 



'Jomi^ared to nt}i-jhboi uiw :.;tatoiT anJ the United StatuH avoricje, the 
£;tate fiscal .'ibility of i'oath D.ikota for finaricinq [)ublic education Is 
adequate. Although l.io sl^ite fit;cal tibilLty may be detJcribed qonerally 
aji aomewhat below tho av/t^raq-? ft^r the nation, both retail salei^ and 
Income for tiio iitato haw ".hown liK/ro ises for tlw r^'riod titudi od whi ch 
were higher than some of the neic^hborinu states and comparable to 
percentage increases for the nation. 

Wide disparities exist omoriq local school districts with regard 
to fiscal ability for local support of education. When measured by 
local assessed valuation per student in average dally memliership, the 
school district with th»'r highest fiscal ^ibility among the sample of 
176 independent school district^i studied had nearly six times the 
fiscal ability of the lowest wealth district. 

The differential was somewhat reduced when fiscal ability was 
measured by potential local revenue per pupil at current levels of 
assessments. Potential revenue at statutory Ijvc:!? -r^ a^^^eHsment 
tended to widen the disparity slightly compared to potential revenue 
at current levels of assessments. 

Wide differences in rankings of school di.-tricts were observed 
between potential revenue at current levels of assessments versus the 
statutory level of 60 percent of full and true value applied 
independently as measures of local fiscal capacity. 
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SECTION III 



FISCAL EFFORT 



Fiscal effort has been generally defined as the extent to which 
governmental agencies tax available resources to finance public pro- 
jects. More specifically applied to public education, fiscal effort 
may be defined as the fiscal exertion applied by a level of government 
toward providing educational programs. 

The National Educational Finance Project staff studied not only 
fiscal capacity but fiscal effort. In reporting on the Johns and 
Hamilton study, the NEFP utilized the personal income tax in Oregon 
(four to ten percent progressive) , a seven percent corporate income 
tax, and a five percent sales tax to estimate the amount of dollars which 
could become available to the fifty states. Sotith Dakota was found to be 
able to generate $235 per capita using the three taxes. The $235 figure 
would place the state of South Dakota as number 21 in a ranking of ^:he 
fifty states. 2^ The NEFP also reported: 



The NEFP staff used several measures to examine the 
extent of the effort being made by the various states 
to support local governmental functions in relation 
to their fiscal capacity ... In 1969 the general 
revenue available to state and local governments 
from their own tax sources totaled $95,011 billion, 
over one-bhird of this amount, $32,069 billion, con- 
sisted of state and local revenue for elementary and 
secondary education. When expressed as a percentage 
of net personal income, the general revenue of state 
and local government accounted for nearly 18.5 percent 
of net personal income, with a 6.24 percent of net 
personal income being allotted for elementary and 
secondary education. The percentage of net personal 
income devoted to elementary and secondary education 
ranged from a high of 8.9 percent in New Mexico to a low 
of 5.0 percent in Nebraska. [South Dakota ranked 34th 
with 5.91 percent.] It was found that 33.75 percent of 
the general revenue of state and local governments 
consisted of revenue for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. The percentage ranged from a high of 39.73 per- 
cent in Utah to a low of 25.51 percent in Wyoming. 
[South Dakota ranked 48th with 27.15 percent.] 27 



The Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations in 1966-67 
conducted a study of state and local fiscal capacity and effort to 
determine the difference between the capacity of a particular state to 
raise revenue and the revenue raised. The capacity was based on the 
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U'.t* natujiiul av».-r.iMi?» '^mth Dakota has Uu* abilitiy taiui' rovonuos 
at I lOL r iti» L> liuui x)i\ a nat. ionuL avor. i it^ or 100. --'^ In otluT words, 
South Dakot i wa.s tMund h.ivt» the c at- ub i. I L ty t:.> cjtjndratc xcvenue 
siis^htly wibovt} t:he natJoruiJ civ-itage. 

l)i f ftrreni-VLs exLi:* nor, only bot^veou states but. bot'-vi-on districts. 
The NKFl' ropottf: that variatKJii.-* bntwufjn isu'houi dj:.iriu'ijj arc greater 
than the variations betwoen states. Ki^ssmiller, llait^, and Frohruich 
studied .seven ^^ateqoriey of schooJ districts t'ron major urban districts 
to small towns in a:i effort to relate fiscal capacity to local revenues 
availal^le from {:roperty, income, and sdlos.^'-^ HetaLl nales and 
effective buyinvj inooinc wore found to be correlated ne'jatively to the 
market value of property per pupil In averaqe daily membership. In 
the same study, jhangos in fiscal capacity from 190^' to 1967, attributed 
to effective buyinq Income on either a per capita or per household 
basis, provided "the major source of variation in fiscal capacity among 
the school dist ricts . 



In an earlier section of the report, dealinq with sources of 
state and local revenue # the primary source of s-.»ite revenue for South 
Dakota was established as a tax on retail sale^j. Although various forms 
of taxation on incomes have been considered by recent sessions of the 
South Dakota Leqislatuni , such a tax had not been adopted at the time 
the study was conducted. Comparisons of soui :es of revenue for the 
school year 1970-71, by major levels of government for South Dakota, 
six selected neighboring states irid the United .states, aii reported in 
Table 26, revealed tiiat tiie state fiscal effort exerted in South 
Dakota is low. Based on the observation with regard to fiscal ability, 
likewise noted in earlier sections of the report, state fiscal effort 
is not coinmensurate with the fiscal ability of South Dakota. 



For purposes ot anal.yiiing Local l:'i:-{:al «jffcort, ihn saint: iVG school 
distriv.-ts that were identified for th:) ^^tudy of fi.-;.jal .li^ility were 
utiii.'.ed. Among the ^several alternative's Tot i; }a:-iiring local fiscal 
fXL^r t.ion, annual current oporal-nu '.u;di t-ur.'i.s }ior stvadent in average 
daily me nil j e r s h i p was > ; e 1 e (.* t o d as a de f <m i s i b i>? unit of measure f o r 
comp^arativo a/ialysi::. Kxpenditur'^s fcr special (education are accounted 
for iJeparately from oth^.M current op,(.iat:ing '^xj^orditure:. (General t-'und 
exf:».»nditures) , becau.ic of 'luuth Dakota statutoi^ fundlncj considerations. 
How«.^v.'.jr , b'n ause <[ic:\i exp^Miditurei.; are most ap propriately classified as 
a i..\r» -m" t.ht: 'jurrent operation *-*or part i ;j [-aU ^n-: s :hools, the tv/o wore 
joniijit.ed to arrive at total rurrnnt ojjeraLing expenditures for each of 
the s<^lected 176 school districts. 



StiUe Fiscal Effort 



Local I'iscal I*:ffort 
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TABLK 26, Percentaqes of Revenue by Major Governmental Source— 
»Sauth Dakota / Six Selected Neighboring States and 
the United States Average, 1970-1971 



Pe rcen tage of Revenues 

State Local state Federal 



South Dakota 


72.3 


13.8 


13.9 


Iowa 


71.0 


24.3 


4.7 


Minnesota 


47.0 


47.4 


5.6 


Montana 


70.5 


24.0 


5.5 


Nebraska 


73.8 


18.0 


8.2 


North Dakota 


59.4 ' 


27.9 


12.7 


Wyoming 


59.3 


22.5 


18.2 


United States 


52.1 


39.4 


8.4 



Source: Expenditures and Revenues for Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education » 1970-197 1^ National Center for Educational 
Statistics, U.S.O.E. 
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A distribution of the South Dakota school districts according 
to fiscal effort exerted during the 1971-72 school year^ shown in 
Table 27. Eleven selected categories of fiscal ability from low to 
high, as measured by assessed variation per ADM, are sequen^d ^n 
column one. The number of districts that fall within each category 
of fiscal ability are shown in column two whereas columns three and 
four show the high and low annual operating expenditures per student 
in ADM for each fiscal ability cateqoiy. The average or arithmetic mean 
per pupil expenditure for each category is shown in column five. The 
bottom line, that is, line 12 of the taole, provides a summary for the 
total sample of 176 selected independent school districts. 

A direct relationship is to be noted between expenditures per 
pupil and fiscal ability of tlie school districts. Generally, greater 
fiscal ability in South Dakota is associated with larger per pupil 
expenditures. The average assessed valuation per student in ADM was 
$23,620 and the average current operatiiag expenditure per student member 
in ADM was $791 for the 176 districts during 1971-72. The expenditure 
per pUpil appears to be a function of the local fiscal ability* 

The ten school districts with the highest expenditure per pupil 
and the ten districts with the lowest per pupil expenditures were 
selected from the total sample of 176 school districts to observe for 
differences among the extremes in local effort as measured by local 
tax rates for the year 1971-72* The data was reported in Table 28. 
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iMiit)!* .im] hvovAMi' oi' Curiotil. ''{t^.itM*; lixi^M-idi t:ui\»s Tor ADM 
by Will' I t .J .:.it>.'.|orios t^t !. a.viI Fis.\>i .-Xbility — 170 Solscted 





Nuaiiuj r 


Kxpendit urt's 


i'r.'f ADM 


AvtTaqe ^"Vntiual 




of 






l-:xpendituru« 




Diy tricty 




Low 


Por ADM 


iO,00O - 12,499 


7 


866 


721 


721 


12,500 - 14,999 


11 


85b 


650 


707 


J 5, 000 17,499 


16 


959 


r.i9 


742 


17,5-00 - 1 \999 


25 


9 38 


64 3 


724 


20,000 - 22,49.' 


32 


928 


601 


755 


22,500 - 24,999 


17 


876 


66 J 


802 


25,000 - 27,499 


22 


915 


66 y 


817 


27,500 - 29,999 


17 


960 


703 


791 


30,000 - 32,499 


11 


9r-6 


675 


843 


32,500 - 34,999 


6 


i. ,0SJ 


755 


905 


35,000 up 


12 


] ,388 


^44 


1,054 


All districts 


176 


1,388 




791 


Mean A.V. = ^22 


r620 








All data were 


rounded to the 


nearest whole 


dollar. 





:5ource : Compiled from information suppliod by the '^outh Dakota 
Departmen^ of Public Tristruction . 
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Although the impact of lesser local wealth coupled witli an. o}icfar»s of 
80 percent of fiscal support cominq from loc;al sources is not as '-»*eat 
IS might have bt?en suniiifitdd, with a few exceptions, the local t* . • \tes 
were generally higher for the Uiwnr :-xpenditure and lower wealth 
distri^'tLj. lour districts; in t*n » lowest ex[H^nd i.turf? i^itegory levied 
maximum statutory rates on both clas.rLf »catic;ns of i^rot>erty while only 
one Ln tiiu h^giujst ^^atogory lovx^^d Lhu'. maximum for I)7J. -V:!. 

The final apal'/3.ui of. fis'*al Htro>t wj.- i t.onipariy.jon of current 
operating expenditui-os p-M lituacnt in JM'Jt^ ^M\\ siz^^ of iu:hool district 
utiliiiinq ton r»ele<'ted si-^c categories for fitudents^ in ADM. The data are 
.suminat A-aed in Table 2'J . Th^- hi^i\i -tiid low f-cr f.>upi 1 expenditure tor 
f-ach district fiize c:ati-;gory ire .-ihowu Ln col'.mms three anu four 
resr:.ectiv»}ly while ».ho me.m or avt.r ^rte per pupi.T exp^j^diture for each 
si 20 cato jorv is shown in col'im!\ five. 

Generally, an invt-rs^^ n: lat Loni'^hi p r.tin » - noted b<itween size 
and fiscal effort as m^vibureu l*y per pupil • ;p*Mtdi tures in ADM, That 
is, with a few ex.eptionai cat'-'gor * <.'S , as tn<* sii'.e of the school 



distri -t in n^as-'S, the o:<;»'nUtMt< e 
that -ould contribut" to such ai"» inv»:ir: 

CO 



il decn-asr-s. Two variables 
• I iV. i'^HT.yu.;; sh(3Uld br? noted* 
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TABLE 28. l.«.'7dl Tax Kates for Operation and Assessed ValuiLions Per 
AUM *-"..r tiie Ten Lowest and the Ten Highest Expendituit) 
Per I'upii School Districts from 176 Selected Independent 
Districts, 1971-1972. 

i^illage Tax Rates . 

Assessed ' Non- 

Name -^f Valuation Expenditures Agriculture Agriculture 



District 


Per 


ADM 


Per ADM 


Levy 


Levy 


/est Expendit irp 










• 


Stickney 


$20 


,707 


$ 601 


20.65 


33.30 


Garretsoa 


16 


,288 


619 


24.00 


40.00 


Rapid City 


10 


,1^6 


639 


24.00 


40.00 


Webster 


13 


,758 


• 643 


24.00 


40.00 


Pierre 


13 


,883 


650 


21.08 


34.16 


Montrose 


12 


,553 


658^ 


21.16 


34.32 


Gettysburg 


12 


,956 


660^ 


20.94 


33.88 


Lennox 


13 


,662 


660 


20.68 


33.36 


Be res ford 


12 


,537 


C03 


20.18 


32.36 


Elk Point 


12 


,824 


663 


24.00 


40.00 



Highest Expenditure 



Cresbard 


37 , 769 




988 


19.91 


31.82 


Midland 


36,' 37 


1 


017 


20.67 


33.34 


Draper 


52,973 


1 


,033 


15.88 


23.76 


Bison 


38,848 


1 


,039 


21.44 


34.88 


Wood 


34,801 


1 


,053 


24.00 


40.00 


Harrold 


36,999 


1 


,097 


21.94 


35.88 


Forrestburg 


40,614 


1 


ai5 


24.00 


40.00 


Harding 


56,360 


1 


,176 


15.84 


23.68 


Oelrichs 


40,293 


1 


,189 . 


23.37 


38.74 


Pairview^ 


55,982 


1 


,388 


13.51 


19.02 


^High School only 











Sources Information from Reports, South Dakota Department of 
Public Instruction. 
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_ t::<]>o^iJi t.urei^_]Vr_ADM Averaqt* 

Number ul blxpiMiditure 
ADM DistricJts liuih Ia)W Pi»r APM 



Under 250 


37 


, 2SS 


$703 


.$893 


250 - 499 


5m 


1 ,176 


oOl 


786 


500 - 749 


35 


^«39 


619 


780 


7 50 - 999 


It-. 


809 


•:.63 


741 


1 ,000 - l,;249 


0 


bjl 


643 


718 


- 1,499 




731 


667 


708 


1,500 - 1,999 


4 


866 


698 


775 


^,000 - 2,999 


3 


800 


667 


722 


3,000 - 3,999 


5 - 


^54 


bbO 


711 


4,000 Olid over . 


3 


684 


630 


b69 



Ail DisLricrts 176 l,JHti wOJ 791 

Source: Infoimation yupplisd by South Dakota Dopartment of 
Public tnstruction . 

A. All data were rounded to nearest whole. 

B. High School only. The second highest expenditure per pupil 
in ADM for the simillent district Mitegory occurred in a 
school district whi."?h acconuv.odated grades 1-12. The per 
pupil expenditure was $1,189. 



Th'.' jLnaly.Uis of local fis'ral ^ability yhowed tha'. , in qent?ral, the larqer 
s;;hool distri';ts hive lower .isKosT-iod valuat ion"", yer pu|/il while the 
srnaiier district'^ tend to have larger availolle rosource?5 for local 
taxation. Therefore, the laj'qer: d i r.: :;t ■ .)rn ::io.' subject to the 
concitraint of maximum [itatuU^ry Ior:ai lovifj:;. .Secondly, economies 
of scale realized by larger rjtuderit populaliuns may tend to contribute 
to iowf'r {.>er pupil co.-;ts. H'.iwcver, both ih^ highest and the lowest per 
pupil, expenditures jc/urred in t^chuol di:it:rii.*tt; WL?.h fewer than 500 
KtuJentv; in averagi> daily membership. Thf» ringe oi.' expenditures was 
:nu::h tit \t'.'r among the smaller school districts. Lxtreme sparsity of 
poruiat'ion is an obviouK factor fcr in'jre^tsed cost in a few districts. 
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Summary 



The state fiscal eftort for fincincing public education in South 
Dakota is well below the effort of neiqhboring states and the national 
average for the states. South Dakota is contributing less than 14 per- 
cent of public school revenues from state sources whilo the average for 
the nation is approaching 40 percent. For other states in the 
comparison, the range of percentages for state support was from a low 
of 18 percent in Nebraska to a high of 47 percent in Minnesota. 

Local fiscal effort is generally high compared with other states 
and the national average. However, wide disparities occur in fiscal 
effort among local school districts in South Dakota. In general, 
the larger districts are exerting more local effort by size of tax 
levy comparisons, but the smaller districts are spending more per 
pupil. Exceptions to such a generalization were observed but trendo 
were apparent. 



Conclusions 

The following conclusions, drawn from uhe analysis presented above , 
served as a basis for the recommendations for future financing of 
public elementary and secondary education in the state of South Dakota. 

1. General populations in the state of South Dakota will not 
likely experience major increases during the decade of the 
seventies. However, population will likely continue to 
shift with the southeastern and west central regions 
continuing to increase because of employment patterns 
within the state. 

2. The population of South Dakota is becoming a younger 
population particularly in the currently more populous 
areas of the state where employment opportunities tend to 
attract younger residents with children. The effect of such 
a shift is not anticipated to have a major impact on the 
numbers of children to be enrolled in public schools in 
most regions of the state. 

3. Modest decreases in school enrollments generally can be 
anticipated for the decade of the seventies. 

4. The economy for the state of South Dakota is generally 
concluded to show gradual but continuous improvement. 

5. Taxes on retail sales and income provide two favorable 
altemativej. for future sources of state revenue in South 
Dakota. Both taxes provide elastic sources of revenue, 
particularly a graduated income tax, in times of an 
inflationary* national economy. The two taxes harmonize to 
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pr«UMii»- tM|uity for taxpayers. The iv- : n:"'.jt; i v«' aaturo of tho 
qradudted incjoim* ttix. 

6. Local r.(;hc.^oL Ji'-.t. licts, dependiint primarily upon tho local 
property tax, ar*.' ^'ir^'vinq a dir.prupartionate shan? of the 
total .jost ot prt»/Ldi.nq educational £>ervices tor children 
in the state ot: South Dakota. 

7. Larcje disparitioi5 exist in tilt? local ability of school 
districts to finai^.co public education in South Dakota. 

8. Tho local i'roperty tax, an currently administered, 
exaqye rates inr*<iuit Lfi-i otherwise prp?;<.'nt in local fiscal 
ability aiannw South Dakota school dir.trict^:. Local assessed 
valutas cvi a pf'ceiiLviqo of full and true value for both 
classes of property - agricultural and noi\-aqricultural, 
but agricultural to tho qrt»atest deqrcMj - fall well below 
the* statutory leVK-l, tliat is, taxes boinq lovied on 60 
percent of full vind true value. Wide vat iaLi.^ii;i iu assess- 
mt?nt percentages were* observed ajnonq the counties of the 

HttitO . 

9. The local pro()r?rty t..ix base has, however, shown favorable 
qruwth foi the si:ate as a whole, particularly locally 
assessed real property. 

10. The Soutl^ Dakota Legislature has faili-J to appropriate 
adequate amounts of money for the past stiver a 1 years to 
fully fund the minimum foundation proqram. 

11. The ciirre It minimun\ foundation proqram, altliouqh increased 
for 1973-7-1 to S8,*ju0 per classroom unit, is 'Jnrealistic 
for contemporary state financjnq of education. At average 
current operating cxp(»nditjres for school districts in 
i>outh Dakota ol: nearly $300 |.er student in ADM/ the annual 
cost for a classroom unit defined as 2^ students in ADM 
would be tot.ally valued at 520,000. The low level of 
classl'Obm unit financinq does not [>.'rmit the program to 
have a siqnificant imf-act on equalL^.Lng for differentials 
in local fiscal al Llity. 

1*!.. Categorical qrants ruich as the state special education 
financinq proqr^:^Ti are allocat(?d on a basis unrelated to 
local fiscal ^anlity ..uid may tend. In fact, to disequalize 
state aid for South Dakota school districts. 

Local revenue per pifil lilqhly correlated with local 
fiscal ability. S^^veral low wealth -ichool districts w»:re 
le^/v-ing the rr.aximum /ttatu^ory lot.'al irrlla^e which tends to 
place a cci li.nq '.;n exparj.iion ot educational programs* 
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14. Fi!3i:al t)ffort tor piovidinq public education at the state 
level in South Dakota Ih the lowest among a group consisting 
of surrounding states. The average state t^ffort for the 
United states is nearly three times the state fiscal effort 
of South Dakota. 

15. Itie local fiscal effort exerted generally by ::ichool districts 
in the state of South Dakota is among the highest for the 
nation. However^ wide disparities exist in the degree of 
fiscal exertion among school districts related to size aiid 
fiscal ability. The larger districts # in general # have - 
lower local fiscal ability but exert greater fiscal effort. 

16. If present trends in population distribution continue for 
the state of South Dakota > disparities in both local fiscal 
ability and local fiscal effort will continue to widen. 

17. The state of South Dakota has adequate fiscal resources 
available for state taxation to appropriately finance public 
elemen.ury and secondary education in the foreseeable 
future. Economic trends for the state have a history of 
modest but stable growth. All indicatorfTi lead to the 
conclusion that potential for financing Lc educational 
programs for boys and girls of the stab . favorable if the 
electorate of t^ie state is willing to exijrejs # through 
elected state officials » the demand for expanded effort. 
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A i.JTUUY AND ANAr.V.^LS OF Tllh ,^rAF<;'lTY FACTOR IN 
'niK APPORTIONMENT OV StV./m lW;oTA rn'ATK L;0Hn01. SUPPORT PtWDS* 



rhe imrpose of Ll;i,i luiy w ii; ii-.i-ly/.t; i.U^^ u;;».f of a iipariUty 
factor in the apportionmetU- ot:' .staU- liLiiool supi)Of t funds to Soutli 
Dakota school districts. The study raised the tol lowing questions 
for analysis : 

1. ^Vhat are the policies for fcho apportionment of state 
aid in South iXikota^ .iiui how do thcv^o policies define 
sparsity as a factor in the state aid apportionment 
formula? 

2. What were the relationships, if any, between the sparsity 
factor and educational costs during the most recent 
year? 

3. What are the implications of this study's findings 
for reform in state aid apportionment in South Dakota? 



The Foundation Program in South Dakota 

The state policies underlying the South Dakota foundation program 
are found in SDC 13-13-11 as amended j 

"It is the purpose to establish a procedure for the 

distribution of state funds to local school districts/' 

The policies stated under this law are: 

1. Education is a state and local function. 

2. No one source of taxation should bear an excessive 
burden of the costs of education. 

3. in order to provide reasonable equality in school tax 
rates among the various school districts in the state 
oiid to provide reasonable equality of educational 
opportunity for all the c^hildren in Uie -jtute, the 
state shall assir.t In rilvinq a harjic educati<?nal 
opportunity to each student by contributinq foundation 
program funds toward the support of his educational 
program . 




♦A ^'tMJv K-rforrM-d l.y Jamf s Pos^.', Lvpar^n^-mt of Educational 
Adm mist ration/ i^ni r i t v o f "".o 1 or a do t i.^ ou 1 der . 
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4. Poundation program state aid should be distributed 
to ij<:hooi districts in accordance with the formula 
as provided in 13-13-10 to 13-13-41, inclusive. 

5. A minimum of twenty-five percent of the total general 
fund expenditures of the school districts of the 
state for the precedinq school fiscal year should be 
distributed annually to school districts as a found- 
ation program. 

6. No school district should be eligible to receive 
foundation program state aid which does not provide 
an educational program which meets the requirements 
and standards as provided in 13-13-10 to 13-13-41 # 
inclusive. 

The "sparsity" factor is computed by applying computed lines 
of best fit to both elementary and secondary pupil enrollments for 
a district. Applying this equation produces "CRU^s/' or Classroom 
Units. In the case of both elementary and secondary CRU's, they 
cannot exceed the actual number of these teachers employed in the 
district. In effect, then, the so-called sparsity factor is an 
economy of scale factor and a staffing guideline. Economies of 
scale, as applied to public school education, assume that large 
pupil enrollment districts can provide educational goods and 
services at lesser unit costs than can smaller pupil enrollment 
districts. 

The only true "sparsity" factor is the provision that a 
one teacher school may be counted as one CRU. 

TWO additional observations to be made are: 

1* The lines of best fit are computed from past staffing 
practices, and 

2. There is no ilistinction made for any factors other 

than pupil enrollment, elementary and "secondary, and 
the one teacher school. 

In order to understand the size factor as applied in the apportion- 
ment formula, a number of concepts are developed and the total 
apportionment program for 1973-74 are detailed. 



The Formula 

Several concepts are necessary in order to understand the actual 
computation of state aid to be allocated to the local school districts. 
These concepts and definitions are as follows s 
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i * ' in \ *uit:ural 
if . k / harn.s , trf: j. • . 

A. A: ko/il tistauo .m.i ^t•uctur^.lrf ar-i theoreti rally 
.issori.st:v:i , y.j poTcent of tr\u=» value: but in uractli-o, 
bounty i.s:vj:s<imi.?rit jTa:.'t: 'od var-/. rhe asse;jyt»d valuo 
o*' su.:h ;•: '[vrty i :> .it^lL'rir.inc^J by the ./.^unty Bojrd 

of Joiraniasioners throu.ih a Jounty Assessor. 

B, A-^ricultural personal Troperty, such as nachinory 
a:id livestock, is assessed more 'aiiiformly throughout 
tho state at the 60 percent rate. Th*:: necessitates 
treatin.; the two categories of agricultural property 
differently. 

Non-Agricultural property is all ot.'-:; property except 
utilities. 

A. .\*on-Ag -.eal T-state and Structures are theoretically 
assessed at 60 percent of true value; but in practice, 
county assessment practices vary. The assessed 
value of such property is determined by the County 
Board of Commissioners through a County Assessor. 

B. N*on-Ag Personal Property, such as household goods, 
is assessed more ^uniformly throughout the state 

at the 60 percent rate. This necessitates treating the 
two categories of Non-Ag property differently. 

NOTE; The niajor reason for the two categories of Ag 
and Non-Aq property is the method of determining 
tax rates for the two. Both types of property 
are taxed at the oomc rate for the first eight 
(3) mills; then for every mill Ag property is 
taxed, Mon-Ag property is taxed at the rate of 
two (2) mills. The maximum rates are twenty-four 
(24) mills on Aa property and forty (40) mills 
on Non-Aq property. 

Rural Ratio Factor is the 
average weighted assessed 
average weighted assessed 

Urban Ratio Factor is the 
tiiat It is applied to the 

'Jtilitie;^ KatiD FactL 'r is 
except that it is applied 



r\ivi -):ios UaxU, :rachi:\ory , live- 



ratio between the state 
valuation aiid the county 
valuation for rural property. 

same ratio as above, except 
urban property. 

the -iame ratic as above, 
to the utilities. 
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b. .^;t:.it.t» Apportionment refers to the permanent school 

fund maintained by the state from the sale of school 
lands in the state ajid interest on that money. Each 
district receives an allocation based on the number 
of pupils, 

7, CRU (Classroom Unit) as used in South Dakota is actually 
a weighted classroom unit. It refers to the basic need 
unit of the formula, and it is determined by a set number 
of pupils per unit. 

The following units of allocation and computations are necessary 
to r T\plete the formula: 

1. Plat Grant support is set at $1,350.00 for the 1973-74 
school year (covering 1972-73 figures) . 

2. CRU determination is made from the following tables: 



TABLE 1 (13-13-22 S.D.C.). For Elementary School CRU 



Total Average Daily Membership 
.of Lower Grade School Pupils 
in the School District 


Multiplicand 


Addition 

Factor 
Constant 


00.000 through 46.506 
46.507 through 181.534 
181. ','35 through 226. JOO 
220.301 and over 


+.012042 
+.044834 
+.014995 
+.040503 


+1.901461 
+0,376446 
+5.772454 
0.0000000 


TABLE 2 (13-13-23 S.D.C.) . 


For Secondary School 


CRU 


Total Average Daily Membership 
of Lower Grade School Pupils 
in the School District 


Multiplicand 


Addition 

Factor 
Constant 


00.000 through 96.269 
96.270 through 299.077 
2')9.078 through 491.588 
491.589 and over 


+.042086 
+.047712 
+.033150 
+.045280 


+2.149407 
+1.607799 
+5.962965 
0.0000000 
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A».M:aal computcitionri are made by multiplying tht? ADM 
tui- t.Mch uiiit timus the approprlato multiplicand, 
tlien tho addition factor cony tan t is added to that 
number. Independent School Districts can add ten 
peicenL to each of the above fiqures for administra- 
tion and supervision. Then, one-teacher schools may 
be added at tho rate ot* one unit per school, 

3. Compute Qualifying Levy as follows: 

A. [(Ag Real Estate + Ag Structures + TBDA*) 
X (State Ave. Assessment Ratio/County Ave. 
Assessment Ratio)) + (All other Ag property) 
X (13 mills) , 

B. [(Non-Ag Real Estata + Non-Ag Structures) X 
(State Ave, Assessment Ratio/County Ave, 
Assessment Ratio)] + [(Utilities) X (Utilities 
Ave. Assessment State Ratio/Utilities Ave. 
Assessment Ratio for County)] + [(All other Non-Ag 
property)] X (18 mills) . 

C. Total A and B for Qualifying bevy. 

4. Compute CRU (total) as follows: 

A. ADM-elementary (except those in one-teacher 
schools) X Table 1 (S.D.C.) value for that 
district's elementary enrollment total. (This 
number cannot exceed the actual number of 
elementary teachers.) 

B. ADM-seconJary X the appropriate Table 2 value 
for that district's secondary enrollment total. 
(This ti.. bal CRU cannot exceed the actual number 
of secondary teachers.) 

C. Ten (10) percent of each of the above numbers 
can bv added to the total to cover the added 
costs of administration and supervision. 

(Tf computing for on Independent District.) 

D. The number of one-teacher schools, since each 
on*^ is counted as one CRU. 

E. The sum of A, B, C (if an Independent District), 
and D is the total CRU for the district. 




*TBDA refers to Tax Base Depletir»q AlloWcUice. This is state owned 
land within the local districts which is leased to local operators 
for range-land. Thoir l^ase payments are returned to the local 
district:^ on a prorata basis. 
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'j, (■t)mi»utu Iiurome for the district as used in the formula 
as follows: 

A. Tuition payments received from other districts 
or parents (except those distributions from the 
old County Hiqh School Tuition Fund surpluses.) 

B. State Apportionment. 

C. qualifying Levy as computed above. 

D. Plat Grant total. 

E. Total A, B, C, and D for Income computation. 

6. Compute Local Tax Effort as follows: 

A. (All Ag property) X (actual mill' levy for Ag 
property) , 

B. (All Non-Ag property) X (actual mill levy for Non- 
Ag property) , 

C. Total A and B for Local Tax Effort. 

7, Transportation aid is computed as follows s 

A. Adjusted bus transportation cost (maximum payment 
of 18<: per mile) . 

B. Mileage paid to parents. 

C. Board and room paid. 

D. Fifty (50) percent of the total of A, B, and C less 

any specifically designated receipts for transportation. 
This year the total from this should be multiplied 
by about ninety (90) percent. 

The formula for state aid computation can now be most simply 
stated in the following manners 
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iVrATi: AID {CHV X Flat Grant of ;U/350) + [ (CRU X a) X .77)** 

> ( (.^A) X b) X .90] , 

Where a is the leaser of [(CRU X $8,500) + Vaition 

payments] or (Distric*; General Fund Expenditures 
- Transportation Kxpouditurea) - District 
Income (as noted) 

and b is the total allowable transportation 
expense (net) , 

.and ,77 is a flexible percentage which depends 
upon appropriations f 

and .50 is the percentage of payment built into 
the authorizing legislation, 

and .90 is a flexible percentage which depends 
upon appropriations. 



Review of Other Studies 

There has been much study and reporting concerning the wide 
variations that exist in the area of per pupil expenditures in leind 
among public school districts. This literature can be divided 
into three broad categories. First, those that deal in general terms 
with these expenditure variations and their probable causes. Second, 
those that detail resear:h stud.es concerning these variations. And 
finally, those that propose alternatives or possible public policy to 
meet the variation problem. 

Since the courts have *jecome increasingly involved in the whole 
problem of how expenditure variations affect students, it is appro- 
priate to first point out an article by Justice Wright^ which focuses 
on the legal crux of the expenditure controversy. He pleas for 
courts to proceed cautiously in the area of per pupil expenditure 
litigation, warning that if thie courts are too dynamic in their 
decisions-- uid thereby do not allow at least some reasonable tolemnce 



**The equalization portion of the formula can be participated in 
by only those districts which have qualified, yuaiif ication for 
such participation is determined as follows s 

The local Tax Effort (as previouFJiy noted) must be larger than 
the yualifyinq Levy (as j>reviousiy not'^d) . When this is not 
the case, the district invoiv^id cannot receive that portion of 
thr- state aid; howovnr, it dots not eliminate it trom the Flat 
Grant and Transportation portions. 
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between hlfjh and low PX|H»tidituros per educational unit — they may forfeit 
ail local cotitrol tn state legislatures who will move to full state 
funding to avoid further litigation,** 

Another article expla'ns che situation in statistical terms. 
Rudiqer and Pollack^ deal Jjpth witn the Cost of Education Index 
which appears yearly in 'j M/ nt 3jement . Ihey deal with the raw 

delta of expenditures and cost-b^ and they also develop some insights 
concerning the implications of variations in these financial aspects. 
They report in depth the. tifteen function and object categories, 
of budgeting over the last six years, comparing these functions with 
seven district size and regi(?«al groups throughout the United States. 
Thfiir basic conclusion is that regional differences show greater range 
in cost variability than do district size factors. 

In the area of specific research concerning cost variability 
it should be pointed out that most of the studies done are rather 
.narrow in sco^je. Therefore, generalizing from the study findings 
must be done with caution. Perhaps the best research summary 
on variations is presented by the University of New York and the 
New York State Department Bureau of Educational Finance Research.^ 
This study identifies four major factors in per pupil expenditure 
variations t (1) Local property tax base per pupil, (2) local ^ax 
rate per pupil, (3) size-location index, and (4) professional staff 
per pupil ratio. Using fifty New York counties as a sample, the 
study reported^ (1) The tax base is the most important determinant 
of expenditure levels, (2) the tax rate is the ^ est expression of 
the local boards* level of effort, (3) certain diseconomies of scale 
do exist in large districts, but r'nall districts with less than 1/000 
students also have increased exj ..ses in some areas, (4) the staff- 
pupil ratio is a strong indicator, of quality in education and should, 
therefore, be subject to difterential weights based upon local 
discretion in developing educational programs. 

Other studies of less depth have also been developed* Rajpal^s^ 
study showed that there is a positive correlation between expenditure 
It^'^els and the Iowa Test scores, leading to the implication that 
increased variation in cost expenditures will lead to increased 
\. 'iation in sthe quality of the education in our schools. Mort,^ 
ar..-r>g others, agreed with Rajpal in stating that there is a strong 
relationship between expenditures and the quality of an educational 
program. He believed that those districts who spend more, add 
more to the range of education of their students and focus better 
upon the needs of those children. Miner^ concluded that per capita 
educational expenditures varied directly in proportion to the 
economic capacity of the state, the relative number of children 
to be educated, the proportion of pupils in secondary schools, 
and tlie salary level.s of beginning teachers. He also stated that 
expenditures arc Inversely related to the density of the pop- 
ulation of students in a S^iSA. hurkhead^ basically, agreed with 
Miner in hi« school finance text. 
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Aiiothor study, by Fisher/ ^itatod that per caK-ita income is 
the most •..♦onsiHtutU doturminaiit or «xpendituro levels in education, 
a fact which may relate as well to cost variations. Tn an older 
study, Brazer^^ pointed out that population density and median 
income have little to do with per capita expenditures. Tn fact, 
according to Brazer, the percentage qrowth of the density and 
income had a neqative effect au exiH?ruiitureh^, . A study, which 
presented a .very strong arqumont, is developed by Humbauqh, Donavan , 
Huysey, and Schooley.^^ This study reported that there is a hiqher 
relation betweer^ K-12 instructional expenditure and achievement 
in large districts than in small ones. The authors stated that 
in district&G with 2 f<300 to IQ^(?.'?0 .studej^tG then no significant 
relationship between exi)enditurG and achievement. Expenditures 
make a difference in larcje districts, thereby leading to the 
implication that for varying costs to be equalized, there may 
be an optimal district size which a state should strive for. 

In the area of proposed alternatives, three recent studies 
seem to be most useful. First, Sklar^^ ' has developed two 
reports to the President's Commission on School Finance. The 
first is a review of per pupil expenditure make-up, and it 
serves as a background review of the variation problem. Ho 
stated that the main reason for controversy lies with three 
problems in identifying ex^^enditures . First, there are a 
variety of ways of presently calculating expenditures. Second, 
the present syrcem of formulation is not always as functional 
as it might be. And third, there is extreme difficulty in 
comparing district costs throughout a state. Me suggested that 
the U.S. Office of education should develop more definitive 
tjuidelines for budgeting, and he also recommended a complete 
revision of the present function and object budgeting system. 
The second presentation is a prototype of school finance planning 
which he feels will reduce the problems of variations. His 
prototype is basically a forecasting system of all of the costs 
of education. He contends that only with accurate forecasting 
can we know what expenditures really do vary for a specific 
reason, and not just because of weak accounting procedures. 

Bruno^^ also developed a forecasting model: working for 
the Rand Corporation, he r'^'ve loped a linear programming model 
which he felt developed a maximum utilization of resources, 
describes the distribution of funds in order of their effective- 
ness upon the educational system, and at the same time satisfied 
budgetary and political restraints which miqht have an effect 
upon expenditures. His model is demonstrated in such a way that 
he feels that the entire educ/-:*uional expenditure program of any 
stat'j can be simulated in advance, thereby allowing variables 
in cost to be singled out and worked upon in a logical manner. 

Finally, coming full circlo from the first group of articles 
mentioned above, a review article of the entire piroblem is pre- 
sented by Daicoff. This article hones in upon the major problems 
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mentioned Lhr(ju«)h<Mit. this rf?VLew of variation studies, lie dealt 
with the implLcat tuns of thu entire variability controversy. 

In regional studies, Rose (1970) reported a ntunber of 
internal school district measures and their correlation with 
current expenditure per pupil in Colorado. The four variables 
that account for approximately 80 percent of the variation cunong the 
181 school districts* expenditure per pupils were: (1) Total 
pupil-instruction one-staff ratio, teacher training, state aid 
per pupil, equalized assessed valuation per pupil# Rose (1968) 
reported similar findinqs for the stats of Kansas. 

Because of their possible relationship to the South Dakota 
situation, the 1970 exi^enditure correlates are reported in Table 3.- 



TABLE 3. Expenditure Per Pupil Cost Correlates in 
181 Colorado School Districts, 1970 



Pearson's Product 
Moment Coefficient 
Variable Name of Correlation 
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Superintendf.nt Salary 


-.45 


7-12th Pupil Retention 


.39 . 


Pupil/Classroom Teacher Ratio 


-.82 


Pupil/Other Instructor Staff Ratio 


-.49 


Pupil/Total Instructor Staff Ratio 


-.83 


Pupil/Administration Ratio 


-.67 


Average Number Senior High Courses 


-.47 


Teacher Average Retention Ratio 


-.26 


Jrd Grade Reading 


-.11 


6th Grade Reading 


-.21 


11th Grade Math 


-.17 


Average Elementary Teacher Salary 


-.20 


Average Secondary Teacher Salary 


-.24 


State Aid Per Pupil 


.68 


General Fund Millage 


-.23 


Equali;2ed Assessed Value/Pupil 


.66 


Percent Knrollment Elementary 


-.04 


Percent Enrollment Secondary 


.04 


Elementary Enrollment 


-.17 


SecondaiY Enr<2>'llment 


-.16 


Teacher Experience (ye.urs) 


.03 


Teacher Training Index 


-.22 


Total Enrollment 


-.17 


Adjusted Personal tncome/Pupi 1 


.42 
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la'.NMit \»»ilh n.iy.''t.i ■■.-•hocjl !"in.iii'.:e fjt-.uiii«.!s vvt»n» r»»|>c)rt»Mi 
by t!ic 'Jni v«M*.*; 1 1 y ^ 1 Mi nii' ■'•.■.»t a (l*>b^'^) mmI llu? rjKA-South Dakota 
Kviuv.\ition Arij-..>;*iati.- n ( I >'-7) , Th*' Minnesota st udy v.'al h'ci for 
s.;hoQl iihitrict r*.^ur'tKUu;».at i on first, with i'tate aid thon in- 
i.Toasod to oil aver.Mt' rato of SO pi^rcutit , 'Vho Minnesota study further 
\:allud fur an oxpan;; ion ot ihv fa('tc;>rs iuuhI in oum[>utinq tho CRU*s. 
Tht»y rf joimnended that thi* ! .;nnalar t^nrollmunt data bo dt?rivt^d 
only from accredited schoi^l:? and that a soparate factor be added 
for k indorqarton enrol linents , 

The NKA-SDKA iJtudy Was critical of ti\o then present method 
of computinq CRU's or Class room Uniti?. The major criticism 
was that districts' st^iffin<j p r tic t ices had chanqed ^5o as to 
invalidate the formula factors. The study called for computation 
of new factors, continuation of the fnirollment derived c'KU , and 
an increase from ten to twelve percent for t:lie administrative 
factor. 

We ktiow that school district measurements of real educational 
need aiid fiscal ability for purposes of apportioning state aid 
are required when: 

1. There is less than full state fundinq. 

2. There are more than one school district in the state. 

3. The state seeks educational opportunity and tax 
responsibility equity. 

The measurement of educational need so as to fit the many factors 
that impinqe on the delivery of educational cjoods and services 
to the individual South Dakota districts becomes imperative if 
equity criteria are to be met. Th<3 review of the literature 
suggests that m.any factors should be cc^nsidered in establishing 
adequate and valid cost estimates for the purpose of apportioning 
state aid to districts. 

oouth Dakota's I'latf School Superintendent in \')7\ issued 
a paper, "Criteria for a Sc^und State ".upport Program for Public 
education." state School Su[jeri nttMident Barnhai t wrote: 

'*A sound state sup[:ort program measures educational 

ne'»d it; a ^•.a t i :^ »'a'*^or^/ mann'^r.'* "While f)Upils 

in school attend. ltkm? , or the r-las".r6om unit is tho 
mc;st usual measur«r of educational need, if fails to 
recoqnir-e that it f.*osts more to educate some 
childreti than others, and thit it cotits more fo 
provide "ducat ion in 'lome areas of a st ate thati 
\ in others. To afle.iuat"ly imm j*.ure "'lucational tieed, 

pu['ils m (^rocjrams ».;QSt!nq more mc^ney mu.'t be 
weighted ii. relation to tho i.or.t f.f thfir program 
in order to provid'' «-» |nity. Rncognition must also 




bi' ^(ivrii Li.» i.ht' t cu.'t that In triii. conununitius , 
tyj'Lcally iw lanjor urban f.-ont-jrs, L«fr pupil costs 
are necessarily hi<)her sin :e livLn<.i rosts are hiqher, 
teachers* salaries are hiqher, *^tc/^ (p. b) 



Bornhart: joiv 'Lu.i i jns irt^ suf^f^ort^'J by tiie National educational 
f'incUice l-roiect. In tiw [)ubL Lcation > "Future Directions for School 
Fina.'i:-in4, " (p. 28), NKFP :;uqgested the following program weights 
based on th^.^ir research to illustrate th« weighting concept. 



;!lducat ion ci 1 I' i\. q rava 


Weight Assigned 


Basic elementary qr-.ide-i^, l-'6 


1.0 


Grades 7-9 


1.20 


Grades 10-12 


1.40 


Ki nde irten 


1,30 


Mo'itUiy hardiccipped 


1.90 


rnysically hpi-di capped 


3,25 


Special learning .Usorder 


2.40 


Compensatory education 


2.00 


Vocational -techiiic'al 


1*80 • 



The South Dakota School Support foundation program emphasizes 
school district enrolln.er t and normative staffing practices as 
relevant factors to '^otimato local district educational need 
in order to apportion state school support. The formula also 
recognizes sparsity of pupil population in that one-teacjier 
schools are counted as "1" cla-sroom unit regardless of the 
pupil enrollment. It should be noted also that the foundation 
program provides for bus transportation, payments of mileage 
expenses to parents, and board and room costs for eligible pupils, 
Sparsity, as an educational cost factor, is recognized in a variety 
of ways outside of the "basic school support" apportionment formula. 
It i? noted that this study focuses on the so-called ''basic support" 
portion of the state foundation program. 



Educational Costs and Socioeconomic-Demographic Measures 
Introduction 

A number o. relationships pertinent to the measurement of edu- 
cational need for apf)ortionmont of state aid are not available for 
the populaticn of South D.ikota school districts. For example, 
personal income , rural -populations , educational attainment, and 
poverty levels of the population simply are not measured for school 
districts, S nee these are importaiit measures and the relationships 
or lack of re ationships between educational cost and these measures 
hold implications for state aid formulae, these measures were studied 
for a 65 South Dakota county population. This county study is folio ^ 
by a study of ^^izo, staffing, a.»d educational cost relationships among 
a population of independent school districts, 
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v'ounty study 



Tho rulation^ihxps b-av/fon popuiatian [Air ^quan- ini (sparBity) 
and educational oosts amoncj South Dakota t^chool districts way of 
mterost in this study. •inco thoso sparsity data are not readily 
availahlt- for school di ^; l.ri • -i s , a county study was ^jond.uctcd . 
..iixty-fivo operating counLiu's woro uicludrjd in tho population (two 
"non-opuratiny" counties were oxcludod) . 

Mucatiojjjji ijostti per pupii wijre computed for ^eM{\ county. 
Thuiie were computed by suinminy total withir; county scliool district 
educational costt? and dividing by total within disfrict pupils 
m average daily memL)t»rship. The socioeconomic-demographic 
measures for the study were selected from most recent federal 
census data compiled for South Dakota counties. These measures 
are summarized as follows: 

1. Median Family Income. 

2. Percent Ircome Under Federal Poverty Level. 

3. Percent Income At and uver $15,000. 

4. Total County Population. 

5. Percent of County Population' Rural , Non-farm, 
b. Percent of County Population Rural, Form. 

7. Number of School Years of County Population 25 Years 
or Older. 

8. Percent of County Population 18 Years of Age 
or Younger. 

County Population Per square Milf^. 

10. Number of Pupils in County (ADM). 

11. educational Cost Per Pupil in ADM (County Average). 

The means, standard de*.-iations , and simple correlations between 
cost per pupil and tne other ten measures are shown in Table 4» 

School age population, poverty, rural non-farm population, 
total r:ounty population, pupil poi)ulation, sparsity, and family 
incumf.* ar»^ all important variables to explain variation in 
educational spending. flow(»ver, tlie combination of variables 
that explain more variation than tny oth'r combination of the ten 
variables explains only 33. (> percent of the rjducation cost per 
pupil variation amotjg the sixty-five -ounties. These four ''most 
efficient" variables are shown in Table S. 
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TAUl.t: 4. Mi'un:;, .*tr4nUai:d Deviations, and Correlations Between 
KduoaLion Cost f»er Pupil in ADM and Ten Selected 
Coun y Mrisures. South Dakota, 65 operating Counties.' 





Measure 


Unw(M '..jilted 
Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Correlation 




A*iGuicin r diuiJLY iiicome 


$6,731 


$1*172 


-.31 


2. 


Percent Income Under 


to la. 

io . 3% 


7. 7% 


.43 


3. 


Percent Income At or 


10. 3*^ 


3.8% 


-.14 


4. 


Total County Population 


10,195 


13,865 


-.35 


5. 


Percent of County Population 
Rural, Non-farm 


43.2% 


19.8% 


.42 




Percent of County Population 
Kurai , b arm 


36. 6% 


15,1% 


• 28 


7 


Number of S'^hool Years Com- 
pleted, 25 Years and Older 


11.2 Yr. 


1.1 Yr. 


-.07 


8. 


Percent of County Population 
IB Years or Younger 


37. 1% 


4.5% 


.44 


9. 


County Populations/Square Mile 


11.6 


16.1 


.33 


0. 


County Pupil ADM 


2,525 


3,615 


-.35 


.1. 


County Average Cost/Pupil 
in ADM 


$ 794 


$ 103 


i 



Whil(.* South Dakota countit^s are not school districts, thi^i 
county .study is helpful. since inter-school district variations 
are probably greater than inter-county variations, the findings 
of this study are probably conservative mirrors of a sc! ool 
district study population. 

The cost of delivering educational goods and servi^rus are 
variable, depending, of course, on how well locaJ. educational 
needs are identified and funded. 
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TABI.K '». Ko-u Moi.;t I-fficiont tSouth Dakota County Measures 
in Kxplaxninq Variai.ion in Avoraqo county cost 
Per Pupil in Aum 



Measure 



Percent of 
Variation in 
First-Order Cost/Pupil 
Correlation Multiple-R Explained 



1. Percent County 
Population 18 Years 

or Younger ,44 

2. County Total l-'upils 

in ADM -.35 

3. ^Percent f'ounty 
Population Rur^l- 

Non-farm ,42 

4. School Years Completed 
Population 25 Years 

or older -.07 



.44 



53 



,58 



19.4% 



28.1% 



30. 3% 



33.6% 



Of interest in the county study is that only 33.6 percent of the 
cost variation could be explained. Sparsity, as measured by pop- 
ulation per square mile, was not a relatively important variable 
since it was highly correlated with total county population 
and percent of the population that is rural non-farm. 
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school District Study 

A fitudy population of 191 independnnt r.choui diiai i.cts waij 
selected for study. The 191 wore .s. iocf.ed sLinpiy on the basis 
of full data availability. N'ona ot the 38 common school districts 
Were included in I he litudy since the jtate has been pursuing n 
policy of ruorganiisation and these districts will be phased out 
as timu passes. 

The first step in this Jtudy was to compare school district 
pupil enrollments and cost per pupil in average daily membership. 
Th'j purposes of this study was to examine the variation in co.sits 
experienced by school districts of similar size (pupil enrollment) 
and ho determine "economic of scale" or lower pf»r unit costs as 
pupil enrollments inc* .^ase. Also of interest was "dis-economics of 
scale" or per unit cost increases as district pupil enrollments 
increase. 
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The 1^1 .school districts wore distributed into six size 
cldssi t icuLujtu;, Tho pupil enrollments per classification were 
incrumentod at iuu pui)as. The last size qroup included districts 
with 1,^^00 or more pupils in ADM. one hundred and nineteen of the 
191 South Dakota districts, or 62 percent of the districts enroll 600' 
pupils or less. Costs per pupil in ADM ranged from $2,409 to $536. 
Figure 1 shows a gradual decrease in the unweighted average cost per 
pupil through tho group of districts enrolling 1,200 pupils or less. 
As pupil enrollments increase from 1,200 and above, unweighted average 
cost per pupil tends to increase. 

Thero are economies of scale through 1^200 pupil districts and 
disGconomies scale beyond 1,200 pupil districts. Of intere.,t 
in Figure 1 are the tremendous disparities of cost per pupil 
within similar size groupings. In the smallest grouping of districts, 
up to 300 pupils, the ratio of high to low expenditure is 2.6 to 1.0. 

While size may be a factor in delivering educational gciods and 
services, there are many other factors impinging on cost. 

Further study was focused on the relationships among cost 
per pupil and a number of other school district measures. Of 
particular interest were the measures that in addition to district 
pupil enrollment would explain or ^'account" for variation found 
among the 191 school districts* cost per pupil in ADM. 

The following measures were recorded for each of the 191 school 
districts, transformed to punched cards, and processed. (The "mean" 
represents the unweighted average.) 



Unweighted Standard 
Measure Mean Deviation 
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1. District Current Exponditure/ADM $ 811 

2. District Average Daily Membership 866 1,813 

3. Classroom Units Computed by state 42.9 82.7 
'4. Current Expenditure per CRU $14,663 2,098 
5. State Aid per ADM $ m eO 
b. Hlementary Enrollment 591 1,273 

7. Secondary Enrollment 277 548 

8. Elementary Teachers JO.7 62.8 

9. Secondary Teachers 18.3 2&.2 
^ 10. Elementary pupil-toachi}r Hati.o , l.y.4 4.6 
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11. secondary pjjpii-teacher Ratio 13.1 



9.2 
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CotrulaLionr, wert.* coinputod between cost per pupil and seltjcted 
measures. These correlations, reported in Tablo h, indicate a 
stronq iriverse relationship betwt:u)n cost per pupil and elementary 
pupil-teacher ratio, r ^- -.08. That La, as elementary pupil- teacher 
ratios increase, cost decreasui; , or an ratios decrease, costs tend 
to increaso. Taken as a ^iinqlct measure, elementary pupil-teaciier ratio 
variations among the I'JL districts explains about 4o percent of the 
inter-district variation in current expenditure per pupil. Secondary 
pupil-teacher ratios are relatively weak, 4 = -.lb. Also, district 
total pupils in ADM is relatively weak, -.18. Both of the latter two 
correlatiows shw an inverse relationship with cost per pupil. 



TABLE b. Correlations Between Cost Per Pupil and Ten Selected 
District Measurements for 191 South Dakota School 
Districts 



Measure Correlation 



1. 


Current Expenditure per ADM 




2. 


District ADM 


-.18 


3. 


Classrootn Units 


-.18 


4. 


Cost Per CRU 


.50 


5. 


State Aid Per ADM 


-.02 


b. 


Elementary Pupil Enrollment 


- -.18 


7. 


Secondary Pupil Enrollment 


-.18 


8. 


NumI;or of Elementary Teachers 


-.17 




Number of Secondary Teachers 


-.17 


10. 


Elementary pupil- teacher Ratio 


-.68 


u. 


Secondary pupil-teacher Ratio 


-.16 



The inter-correlations among the school district measures of 
size, cost, classroom units, and elementary and secondary pupLl- 
teacher ratios are of interest. As shown in Table 7, the clastjroom 
unit, as computed by the state formula, is not related to cost per 
c:la.ssroom unit, (r ^ .08), nor is state aid related to district size 
as measured by pupils in ADf!, (r = .01). 

The srhool district data were further anal.yzed by applying a 
multiple regression program to ascertain the relative power of the 
.:evoral m»}asures to account for, or explain, variation in the cost per 
pupil measure. As shown in Table 8, three measures, elementary and 
second xy pupil-teacher ratios, and state aid per pupil account for 
64 perjent of the inter-district variation in cost per pupil. 
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TABLE 7. I ritcr-currc'lation of Sov-^n fuUticted District 
Muaaurumunts for 191 j^outh Dakota Independent 
School Distiicts 



Variable Number 
Variable Name 1 J 3 4 



1, 


Average Daily 
Membership 


1.00 












.2. 


Cost per ADM 


-.18 


1.00 










3. 


Classroom Units 


1.0 


-.18 


1.00 








4. 


Cost per CRU 


.09 


.50 


.08 


1.00 






5. 


State Aid per ADM 


.01 


-.02 


.01 


-.25 


1.00 




6. 


Elementary Pupil- 
















Teacher Ratio 


• 12 


-.68 


.11 


-.26 


.11 


1.00 


7. 


Secondary Pupil- 
















Tedr;.»>r Ratio 


.24 


-,16 


.23 


. 33 


-.01 


.12 



TABLE 8. Percentage of Inter-district Variation in 
Current Cost Per Pupil in ADM Explained by 
Three Selected School District Measures 



Variable Name r R ' 



1. 


Klementary Pupil-Teacher Ratio 


-.67 


.67 


.45 


2. 


Secondary Pupil-Teacher Ratio 


-.16 


.78 


.61 


3. 


State Aid/Pupil in ADM 


.01 


.80 


.64 
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Siumnary ot Findiuqs 

Tho oouth bakotvi stat»; aid formuJa places heavy reliance oi\ 
elementary and secondary pupil onrollments and normative staffing 
ratios derived f'.om past practices. 

Tho specific- factor of sparsity is providod for in the 
.staff in«j formula wliortj a one- teacher school, rtifjardless of 
pujil onrollmont is cjuntod as one classroom unit. Also, the 
ov«'r-alL state prograrn provides transportation and other allowances 
for residents and pupils of sparsely populated sectors. 

The county stvxdy t'iucivv\<gs showed that population dejisity, 
(po|juldtion per squart.' mile), was correlated with total population, 
rhfr.'forc , assuminq similar relationships among school districts, 
sparsity ds a cost factor is met to the extent that district size 
(pupils) is considered as a cost factor in apportioning state aid. 
The county study also indicated size-cost correlations as well as 
cost correlations with poverty level, rural population, and age of 
thti population. 

The district study found economies and diseconomies of scale 
on average cost per pupil for seven selected size groupings of 
districts. Cost pvr unit tended to decrease as district size 
(pupils jn ADM) increased. But, after the 900, 1,200 pupil district 
siae qroup, cost ptir pupil increased '^lightly. The extreme ranges 
around the moan ptrr pupil cost for each group is of great importance 
for costing educational programs for state aid apportionment purposes, 
oize of district alone will not satisfactorily explain enough of the 
variation found in cost per pupil to be used as a single factor in a 
state aid furmula. However, district size and cost per pupil are 
relatod in the population of l^j. school districts and state aid per 
pupil Ls not related to district size. This is evidence that the 
present state aid formula, which relies on an "a prior" assumption 
al)out stalfing ratios, is not apportioning state aid to meet costs 
arisin out of either small or large school district situations. 
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Intrcxiuction 



The orlui-ation industry is labor intonsivo. rh>it is to say, pf? rsonnol 
c*Oi>ts are tUo n.iior intnit to Mic tM.lucation rrodurtion function. Durinq 
♦•he l')7l--72 school year, teach^^r and other instru .'tional staff salaries 
accounted for approximately 04 Ptircont of the 121. v millions of dollars 
»»xrended for .'lenentarv and secondary education in .^outh Dakota. -al- 
arif\s for administrators, secretarial and clt:rical assistants, operations 
and maintenance workers, health services, hus drivers and other staff 
services consumed a s i^Tni f icant [)roportion of the remaininq f^ducational 
expenditure. And, qiven the Increasing pressures from teacher unions to 
maintain parity between teacher's salaries and other professional qrouns 
havev-aused no snail constt^rnat iow arr.cna -^tat-e leais labors and school 
hoards who must adjudicate these and other social service demands. 



The primary ournose of this chant t^r is *^.n 'stahlish the economic 
status of South Dakota's elementar\ and serond iry school teachinq personnel* 
■^ther economic, educational and demographic data affecting the teaching 
force is also presented for purposes of analysis, oecondlv, a profile 
of the teaching staff is developed relative to trainina, oxnerience, aae, 
etc. Finailv, a set of recommendations relative to establishing teaching 
salary I'^vels and methods of financing those levels is offered. 

The presentation and analysis of data in this cliapter is made as 
though .>ne were viewing a set of concentric circles. ^Llthough the sub- 
ject remains central tr one's viow (teaching salaries in our case), a 
greater perspective is gained as on*^ '^'•Misiders the cont»*xt withirx which 
tlie'sibject is established. -cnith "akota has been said to he a state of 
many lands. The roiling farmlands east of th^^ Missouri River share 
economic kinship with the neighihorino farm states of Minnesota, Iowa and 
Nebraska while the wheat fields of th-'' '-'mtral and northwestern nart of 
th^^ state ♦vntahlisih economic ties vn th North Dakota, ^.'attle production 
(South Dakota rank^^-i 7th among all state'^ in 1^(>7) economicallv links 
-out}' Dako -a to its noighi:>ors, riobr i'::k.w W/onirvf, Montana and north 
Pakoti. :^imilarl7, t-he av^^raq^- farm income of Sr^uth Dakota's neighbors 
in 19">f> was the approximate av»'rarte farm income rf South Dakota farmers. 
Although the r;ationai Kducation Assorriation groups *^outh Dakota with other 
Plains f^tates for purposes of educati<.>nil data comparisons, this ^tr.dy 
chose to analyze :-^outh Dakotr) data within the context of its bordennq 
neighbors. Tliose neighboring =.tates are towa, Minnesota, Montana, 
M^braska, 'iorth Dakota ar\d V/voming. Thus, thr» first of the concentric 
circles is formed — South Dakota and its neighbors. 



♦A study performed by James Hale, Department of Educational 
Administration/ University of New Mexico. 
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.'outh Dakota and Neiqhborinq states 



Economic r^tatus 



CO 



Between I'^Gb arO lO<->«i tho pur capita income in riouth Dakota was 
..nsistently loss tlu-.n the Reqional Averaqe. However, since 1970 per 
capita income in South Dakota has exceeded the Reqional Average, al- 
though the state n^^ver reached tlie N'ational Average in oer capita income 
during the six-year period. The Reqional Average- per canita income in- 
c;reased 39 percent during the period and was equal to the National 
Average increase. ?;outh Dakota leads all regional states with a 55 
percent increase which represented a nine percent margin over second 
rlaco North Dakota, Ih percent more than the regional gain and 27 per- 
cent greater qain than Iowa and Wyoming. These dramatic increases are 
somewhat auspicated by the fact that South Dakota had the lowest per 
capita income in the region for 1966 and therefore a smaller computational 
base. 

A measure found to be more predictive of fiscal capacity is the 
Kf fective^Buylng Income per Household computed by Sales Management 
magazine. Essentially the measure represents the number of dollars 
available to a household for consumption and savings. Table 1 ore- 

ents the Effective Buying Income Per Household (EBI) for the period 
1966-71 in the selected regional states. Although South Dakota was 
lowest among the regional states in EBI for 1966, it was exceeded only 
by Minnesota and Towa on that measure in 1971. And, althouoh South Dakota 
was approximately 7.5 percent below he Reqional Averaqe in 1966, it was 
approximately 3.5 percent above the Regional Average in 197'1. 

A nore thorough analysis of the changes in EBI is offered in Table 
2 where both the dollar amounts and percentage increases (decreases) are 
presented. Again, South Dakota led the region in percentage increase 
and dollar increase in r:BI during that period. The gains also exceed 
both the Regional and National Average increases. One may safely conclude 
•that some South Dakotans were significantly better situated economically 
in 1071 than 1900 and were in an economically better position in 1971 
than its neighbors except for Minnesota and Iowa. 

Another analytical measure used to assess the economic health of 
a state is to determine the income distribution among households in the 
state. •Pa})le 3 presents the Income distribution for 1971 in Selected 
Keqional States. The Table identifies the percent of households in each 
income category and the percent of the state's total income received by 
those households. For example, for 1971 it was determined that 18.7 
Dcrcent of South Dakota households had incomes of $2,999 or less and onlv 
2.7 percent of the state*?^ total income for that year was received by 
those households, nnly Monta:ia had a qreater percentaae- of its house- 
holds receiving incomes of $2,999 or less. Concomitantly, 15.5 percent 
of the South Dakota households earned $15,000 or more and received more 
than 42 percent of the state's income^ /-x^ 
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Althouqh South Dakota cloos not differ siqnif icantly from the 
Regional and National Average in any of the categories, it is this type 
of analysis that alarms many economists. It is clear that a small 
pf^rcontaqo of tho population Lm roceivinq a di snroportionate share of the 
earned inc^omo. At t|je same time, thfe percentage of the population 
identified in the low-income households is growing. Ideally, income 
would be distributed among the national (state) population in a manner 
similar to the classical "normal probability curve." In that distri- 
bution less than 5 percent of the nation's households would have annual 
Incomes of $2,999 or less and less than 5 percent of the population would 
have annual incomes of $15,000 or more. 

rhe data in Table 3 provides a significantly different view of the 
economic health of a state than the per household income reported in 
Table 1 and analytically reported in Table 2. From Table 3 one can readily 
see that over 68 percent of South Dakota's income is received by house- 
holds earninq $10,000 per year or more. However, only about 37 percent 
of the households are in the $10,000 or greater income category. Thus, 
when the averaging was done to develop Table 1 (total state income 
divided bv total number of households) a significant overstatement of 
the economic well-being of people was made. Conversely, given the 
commonality of the distribution by income category, although dismal as 
the total distribution may seem, the fact that commonality exists cunong 
and between the income categories maintains the analytical value of 
Table I and Table 2. 

The foroaoing data are necessary to establish the relative economic 
status of teaching personnel, although thosft comparisons will be made in 
another section of this chapter. Attention is now given to the relative 
educational task among the regional states by assessing the target 
population-- the students. 
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Student Population 

Table 4 H?f;tablishes the student populations in the selected regional 
states for 1970. Although South Dakota is the median state in Nursery 
School enrollment, it has the largest percent of its Nursery School-age 
children enrolled in public programs. Conversely, Minnesota has the 
largest Mursery School-nge population but the smallest percentage of those 
children enrolled in public programs. South Dakota also has the largest 
number of its Kindergarten-age children enrolled in public schools. Al- 
though Iowa has a lesser percentage of its Kindergarten-age children in 
i-rivate programs (2 percent compared to South Dakota's 3 percent), they 
also have almost four times as many Kindergarten-age children enrolled 
as does South Dakota* The number of Elementary and Secondary school- 
age children in South Dakota compares favorably with both Montana and 
Morth Dakota although South Dakota maintains the largest percentage of 
those students in public nroorams* 
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hike nK)St stales in thr» nation, South Dakota public school enrollment 
is doclininq due to the rsduced birth rate during the last half of the 
l'>60»s, Fiqure 1 qraphiccUly illustrates the rise and fall in public 
school onroUmont in r.oxxth Dakota between l96r^ and 1972, The sianificant 
increase between and lOi.H may bo attributed to the early child- 

hood programs funded under the Klementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 and its amendments. Beqinninq in 1968 the public school enrollment 
continued to decline as rapidly as it increased the previous two vears. 
And, although enrollment increased by about 400 students between 1970 
and 1071 the steady rate of decline continued following 1971 and is ex- 
pected to continue declining through 1974, The South Dakota state 
Department of Kducation has projected the 1973-74 public school en- 
rollment to be approximately 170,000 students. That nxmber represents 
more than 1,600 students less than those enrolled in the 1971-72 
school year. 

The estimated racial/e.thnic group enrollments in the selected 
regional states are reported in Table 5. South Dakota is second only 
♦•o Montana in the percentage of American Indian student enrollment. 
South Dakota and Montana share the lowest percentage of Negro student 
enrollment and South Dakota remains lowest in percentage of Oriental and 
Spanish American children enrolled in the public schools. The data in 
Table 1, developed by the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Wei- ' 
fare's Office of Civil RiQhts, provides some insight into the extended 
educational tasks associated with differing cultural groups. More will 
be said about this aspect in the s action oh teaching staff. ^ 

Teacher Populations 

One of the more direct approaches to assessing market conditions for 
a product is to determine how well the product is moving--that is in this 
case, to What extent are college graduates holding .teaching certificates 
gainfully employed within the education industry. Figure 3 represents 
the data from a 1972 M.E.A. study on "Teacher Supply and Demand in Public 
Schools". By establishing demand as 100 percent determined need (as 
reported by school districts) and then plotting teacher education grad- 
uates aff a percent of new teachers employed, one is immediately confronted 
by two facts. First, there has never been a shortage of secondary 
teachers for the years reported. That fact is readily mediated when one 
remembers that the graphs represent aggregated data. A closer inspection 
of the data reVf^als that we have consistently over-oroduced sccondarv 
teachers of aariculturo , art, biology, physical education, and social 
studies, amonq others; while a short supply is evidenced for some years 
in the areas of chemistry, mathematics, library science and a few others. 
Currently our deficient supply seems to be in the areas of mathematics 
and special education although not critically so. 

Probably the most critical variable in the supply-demand relationship 
and the variable most often discussed at collective bargaining sessions 
is the number of pupils per teacher or^co^only termed the "pupil-teacher 
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ratio", obviously, if the number of pupils per teacher is reduced then 
more teachers must be employed and conversely. It has often been a 
practice among teachers and administrators to compare pupil-teacher 
ratios between school districts and between states. Teible 6 is such 
a comparison for South Dakota and neighboring states. The Table does 
provide a perspective of the relative work-load carried b^ the average 
teacher in each of the respective states. Teachers, like other indi- 
viduals, are sensitive to relationships that may identify relative 
equity among and between themselves. The pupil-teacher ratio is one 
such relationship. 

Table 6 reveals that South Dakota has consistently had pupil- 
teacher ratios in the elementary grades below both the Regional and 
National Averages and below all of the neighboring states. This fact 
may be attributed to the relatively large number of small schools having 
less than Jive teachers and with small enrollments. Beginning in 1968 
the pupil-teacher ratios for South Dakota were adjusted to include the 
seventh and eighth grades iu the secondary computation since higher 
pupil-teacher ratios are commonly found in those gradeiw the effect was 
to increase the secondary ratios for the following yeirs. On the state 
average South Dakota easily meets the National Education Association's 
Quality Criterion measure of 24 elementary pupils per -.eacher. Although 
a secondary Quality Criterion Was not identified, the 1971 level of 
22.2 students per teacher seems reasonable. 

Table 7 compares the instructional staffs of the selected states by 
racial/ethnic group. The first column identifies the estimated number 
of professional persons employed in each of the states by racial/ethnic 
designation. The second column identifies the percentage of the state's 
total instructional staff represented by that group. For example, in 
1^70 it was estimated by the Office of Civil Rights that nine American 
Indians were members of South Dakota's instructional staff. Those nine 
persons represented 0.1 percent of the state's total instructional staff* 

The staff percentages in Table 7 are compared to the student enroll- 
ment percentages presented earlier in the chapter as Table 5 to develop 
Table 8. Table 8 con^)ares the percentage of both students and heachers 
by racial/ethnic group and further identifies the percentage difference* 
For example, in 1970, 5 percent of South Dakota's student population 
was American Indian but only 0.1 percent of the instructional staff was 
American Indian. The difference is shown as a negative 4.9 percent by 
placing the percentage in parenthesis. 

American Indians represent the largest racial/ethnic group in the 
region. Montana employs the largest percentage of American Indians on 
its instructional staff but only marginally compared to the student 
enrollment. Wyoming is similarly situated with regard to their Spanish 
American enrollment and Spanish American instructional staff. Although 
these percentages do not represent wide variances, it seems creditable 
to suggest that a 5 percent variance would be sufficient reason for the 
O office of Civil Rights to ask "4h^*/^ 
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Economic Status ot Teachers 

The opening paragraphs of this chapter alluded to the increasing 
militancy among te^ "her-organizations in their efforts to establish 
parity bet»/een teacher salaries and other professional groups. Dis- 
agreements between teachers and school boards over salary policies are 
not of recent vintage # although the intensity and regularity of those 
disagreements resulting from collective bargaining statutes and other 
organized strategies of teacher-groups in the absence of collective 
bargaining statutes may be identified with the 1960's. This condition 
arises frcT\ a time-honored principle of personnel administration which 
recognizes that all measuring devices utilized to determine remuneration 
policies contain elements of arbitrary calculations. This admission is 
not seen as a weakness but as a realistic recognition that establishing 
the worth of an individual is not the exclusive domain of the calculus. 
This argument has been a predominant one within the education profession 
especially when educators are presented salary proposals based upon 
credit/hour production # cognitive achievement of students, and so forth . 

Historically # the factors of remuneration policies have been: 

1 . An individuals contribution to the educational enterprise ♦ For 
the most parti those contributions have been measured with such vagaries 
as "gets along well with children" , "gets along well with colleagues", 
etc. It is those indefinite measures that the scientific-measurement 
people would like to challenge although their notions are not dissimilar 
to Frederick ^aylor's scientific management proposals and little evidence 
has been offered to cause one to assume the measuring devices are any 
less arbitrary now than they were fifty years ago. However, there is 
increasing evidence that a teacher's verbal ability correlates highly 
with their students verbal ability*^ And, if increased verbal ability 

of students is seen as one contribution to the educational tasks then 
this measure may, following more research, become a future "contribution 
indicator". 

2. The efforts put forth by individuals in the forms of time, energy 
(physical, mental and emotional) and cooperative attitudes have long been 
measures of teacher quality . Those measures have, more often than one 
would like to admit, been assessed irrespective of an individual's 
utilitarian contribution to organizational goals. However, the problems 
identified with this policy are not exclusive to the education industry. 
Although The Peter Principle has popularized the concept vathin the 
educational estodalishment other industries have long experienced similar 
problems. The fact of the matter is that the literature assessing moti- 
vation, absenteeism, alcoholism, etc., generally comes from studies in 
Business Administrative Sciences. 

3 . The forces associated with custom, tradition, and general tu*-- 
luctance . to change must be recognized as being, potential controlling 

facto rs when setting salary policies . Other factors in remuneration 
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policios which c\ro of moro I'jjent import to tho educational industry 
are those lon-.j expuriencod by oti^or industries as a result of the 
organized iai^or muVcmunt. . i'or example, cost-of-livincj or "escalator 
claustfri" artj i.-ajotaaL-d into .ilmost all industfiai colUictivo bargain- 
ing agreements. Kevjognition of the t,u;t hari rocantly <;rGatod pressures 
on social institutions (e.g., government, hospitals, etc.) to include 
that feature in their compensation packages. Further, one can detect 
acceptance of this concept in the rhetoric of state legislators during 
deb^*:e on educational legislation designed zo increase teacher salaries 
by such pi4rases as "a cost-of -living-al J.owanco . " 

rt is not a purpose of this study to explore the rami f i^;ations of 
collective bargaining as it relates to educational employment. However, 
there are t.wo theoretic^al propositic s relat<5d to coUcctivo bargaining 
that will be briefly discussed. Fir.^ly, is the "lump of work" theory. 
In industrial organizations this principle translates — a worker should 
take easy on the job or he will work himself oul of a job. This 
notiuJi IS closely associated with the "f eathorbedding" concept that has 
recently been charged against tiie rail-workerr^ . in the education 
industry the principle is applied in discuss L'ji:« abcat pup-l-teacher 
ratios and teacher-ai les to handle special daty assignmentj^ and other 
non-teaching tasks, iissentially it is an utfort to re-define traditional 
teaching tasks. Secondly, is the "equality-of -workers" theory. This 
principle asserts that all workers on a given type of job are economically 
equal. Application of the principle usually manifests itself through 
worker classifications and seniority rviles which aro teadily accaptablc3 
to workers and the principle tends to Gliminate controversies between 
workers of varying ability. This principle has long been practiced 
throughout the education industry, salary schedules based on training 
and experience are worker classification stiu(!tures based on two dimensions 

supposed merit. Thus, the foregoing two principles ("theories") are 
directly ai'pli<:al^le to the ed;:catiojial industry in that one attempts to 
re-*define the traditional teaciing tasks (which may have merit) and the 
otiier tends to reduce conflict between persons engaged in similar activities 
(which may also have merit) * 

kemunuration policios must bo givun proper perspective in the overall 
perrionnei administration prog r rim* .'tritln.T ove::o.nj.>hasis nor underemphasis 
will serve the organization since wages alone will not increase productiv- 
ity. Teacher morale and productivity are more ( itnn associated with 
working i;onditions, achievement, recognition tind responsibility than with 
salaries. ^ 

Vhe search Cor -^vi .^^nce to establish th^j pr.inc:ip1»^ of worker-equity 
ultimately concludes with an analysis of vM'ies r^coived for comparaljle 
work. Comparable work v/;.4 partially established for the regional states 
througii the presentation ot pupi I- teacher ratio>, Comparat:)le compensation 
for that work is estaiilished in Table i 

Vbviously, there are differences in aijility })etwet.»i teachr.rs both 
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between persons in other areas of economic activity. But just as 
obvious is the fact that teacher-associations 'unions) subscribe to 
the principle of worker-oquity and the unit of inalysis here is average 
practice; there for (i, it i,s appropriate to assess aggregated data as 
though one were dijc-ussing conditions relevant to all teachers. ^ 

The average classroom teacher's salary in South Dakota has been 
consistently less than the average classroom teacher's salary for the 
regional states. Further, South Dakota teachers have received sig- 
nificantly less salary than their National counterparts between 1966 
and 1971. 

Table 13 presents both the dollar l u and percentage of increase 
in average teacher salaries for the periou. Only in 1969 did South 
Dakota teachers receive an increase in average salary greater than the 
Regional and/or National Average. Although South Dakota's percentage 
of increase for the period (46.9) was greater than the Regional (44.7) 
and tiaticnal (42.4) Averages one must remember that the average South 
Dakota teaching salary in 1966 was only about 82 percent of the Regional 
Average and approximately 71 percent of the National Average. Therefore # 
one should be careful wot to place too much emphasis on the 46.9 percent 
increase for the period. The period ended with South Dakota's average 
classroom teaching salary at approximately 83 percent of the Regional 
Average and about 73 percent of the National Average. Thus* South DcUcota 
teachers only made marginal aalary gains (1 percent Regional and 2 percent 
National) relative to thoir neighboring and National counterparts and 
maintained the dubious distinction of providing educational services 
for .^nuth Dakota children at between 20 and 30 percent discounts. 
• Minnesota was the only regional statn to surpass the National Average 
in teaching salary for 1^J71 althoucjh Iowa was very close. North Dakota 
teachers experienced a condition 3inilar to the South Dakotc teachers for 
the period but did manage to maintain a difference of between $300 and 
$500 above South Dakota for each of the years. 

one argument long used to justify relatively l.q^ teacher salaries 
for a particular ."^tate is the non-data based assertion that teacher salaries 
compare favorably with other incomoii for the state. Although that will 
be done for South Dakota in a followincj section of this chapter, attention 
is now give.i to comparisons of the average percent of increase in EBl 
per household and the average percent of increase in teacher salaries for 
the regional states. IVo cautions; Sihould be mude before any conclusions 
are drawn from the data presented in Table 11. First/ teachers are 
included in the household group. Therefore, if teacher's KBI is greater 
or less than a state's average their income will tend to raise or lower 
the average GBI for the state, ^econd, teacher income is "before taxes" 
where EBI is a con3ump**.ion and savings measure. Therefore, teacher 
income is overstated by the percent of income that must go for taxes — 
federal and state. Adjustiuents will be made for those measures in the 
South Dakota analysis. 

^ The summary column of Table 11 indicates that South Dakota teacher 

income increased in about the same P^^^^^^'^ >^tate*s KBt increased 
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•iur in,,' the period. VoL, . outh Lakota was the only rogional state in 
wiii ;ri that happened. Kxoept for North Dakota and South Dakota, all 
other regional states provided teacher salaries increases for the 
period si^jnificantly greater than KUl increases.- The net effect upon 
:iorth Dakota and South Dakota teachers was that their household's 
economic position was less than the average household's economic 
position in the respective states at the end of the analysis period. 
(Recall t'lat teacher salaries are "before taxes" and EBI is after 
taxes.) It is also worthy to note that the Consumer Price Index 
increased approximately 22 percent during the period and thereby negated 
about one-half of the economic gains of all households. 

A factor which contributes significantly to the average salary 
computation is the relative position of groups of teachers on their 
districts' salary schedule. Therefore, the average teaching salary 
may be high (low) for a particular state if a large percentage of the 
state's teachers are high (low) on the salary schedules of their 
respectx/e school districts. Table 12 illustrates the percentage dis- 
tribution of teachers by salary classes for 1971. Because classroom 
teacher's salaries are normally a function of training and experience 
one cannot make definitive statements about worker-equity from the 
data presented in Table 12. However, given training and experience 
and the propensity to fund teacher salaries. Table 12 places the 
teaching staffs of the selected states into income categories that may 
be compared to household income categories presented earlier in Table 
3* For example, from Table 3 it is determined that 36.8 percent of the 
South Dakota households had incomes of $10,000 or more and from Table 12 
it is determined that 7.4 percent of South Dakota's teachers had incomes 
of ?\500 or more. And, 49.4 percent of the South Dakota teachers had 
incomes less than $6,500 while more than 40 percent of the total house- 
holds had incomes below that level, It would be erroneous to conclude 
that teacher's income categories are distributed in a manner similar 
to E3T categories because the majority of the 49.4 percent of teachers 
earning $6,500 or less earned between $5,000 and $6,500. On the other 
hand, over 18 percent of the non- teacher households earned less than $3,000. 

only riorth Dakota had a lesser percentage of it's teachers earninct 
;'),500 or more. Except for Morth Dakota and South Dakota all other staters 
teacher salary categories and the National Average are positively skewed, 
i.e., the largest percentage of the teaching force is located within the 
upper income cateyories. The opposite skewed distribution is true for 
both Morth Dakota and South Dakota, i.e., the largest percentage of their 
teaching staffs are located in the lower income categories. It was 
pointed out earlier in this chapter that Morth Dakota and South Dakota 
teachers were providing educational services at between 20 and 30 nercent 
discount rates. That fact is again reinforced by the foregoing analysis. 
Teachers are commonly perceived to be "middlo-income" citizens. Such 
IS not the case in South Dakota. Compared to the per household income 
distribution given in Table 3, Montana and Wyoming teachers more closely 
approach the expected teacher salary distribution evidenced in Tahl^ 12. 
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It wdaJ nut (l«j>jmyU noccissary to adjust teacher *s average salary to 
the after^taxes consumption index reflected in per household effective 
buying income (KBI) for purposes of the foregoing analyses.. The rationale 
for that conspicuouis omission centers around the two facts that public 
school tuacher.s are normally employed through school-year contracts 
ruquirinq a specific numl^er of days service and that employment contract 
is the teachers household income. The rationale may be further sub- 
stantiated through a statistical adjustment of teachers* work year. 
Although taat adjustment is more relevant to comparisons of teachers* 
salaries to salaries in other occupations (such an analysis is given 
below) , it is recogn:'.2ed here to auspicate concern relative to the 
foregoing analyses. 

Assuming a school-year contract requiring 196 days service, a 
teacher would be employed an equivalent of 39.2 work-weeks. Adding 
eight paid holidays (for which teachers are not paid) yields another 
1.6 work -weeks. Then, 20 days annual vacation (not extreme for persons 
with an average of 11 years service) represents another 4.0 work -weeks. 
The total of 44.8 work-weeks is about 36 percent of a work-year. The 
14 percent difference would represent the approximate tax burden expe- 
rienced by teachers and therefore average salaries of teachers before 
taxes compare favorably with EBI. 

No private or governmental agency systematically provides comparative 
analysis of salaries received by various professional and occupational 
groups. Occasional data are reported by the Department of Labor and 
various professional associations relative to their particular focus. 
Somo college and university placement centers tabulate starting salaries 
ottered, their graduates but that data is not widely circulated. The 
National Education Association's Research Division has, in recent years, 
attempted to bring together data that could be interpreted to establish 
the relative income of teachers and other occupational groups. Although 
that organization is clearly aware of the pitfalls encountered when 
making such statistical comparisons, they do a most credible job in 
attempting to control both conceptual and statistical variances in their 
design and in their data. 

A greater degree of conceptual difficulty exists when comparing 
teacher salaries to other professional groups than exists in comparing 
t >achers to teachers. Again, because comparisons are being made between 
people, the whole question of the value of parsons often confounds such 
attempts. Although that difficult question is usually set aside by the 
rationale that the discussion is about income status and not worth, the 
question of comparability of professions and/or occupational groups is 
iict so easily and arbitrarily dismissed. Often such criteria as 
p.'eparation required (time and scope) and responsibilities assumed pro- 
vide the basis for comparisons. Finally, teacher salaries must bo 
statistically adjusted to an annual basis. The NEA-Research Division 
does that by taking the sum of 3/12 rf one years salary and 4/12 of the 
following year:3 salary. The technijui^dfttes not seem to be defensible 
because teachers do not work ^2 mon3bc>&^ year. 
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in reporting the calondar-yoar averavip salary ot neachers compared 
to other occupational groups for 1950 thi ouqh V^70, it was determined 
that teacher's salaries surr>assod waqo and salary workers (all industries) 
in WjA and htfld a lA»b percent advantaqe in 1970. Teachinq salaries 
surpassed employees in manutactur inq in l-u.V and held an approximate 
8 percent advantage in 1970. Finally, averaqe teacht^r salaries have 
never reached the level of averaqe salaries received uy civilian employees 
of the federal gjverninent and were about 20 percent below that group in 
I^^IO* When the latter group is adjusted to include only non-supervisory 
employees the teacher salary deficit drops to approximately 4.4 percent. 

It seems appropriate to compare teacher salaries to other government 
professional salaries for two reasons. Pirst, governments (federal, stute 
and local) must, within revenue limits, maintain competitive salary 
structures to attract accountants, agricultural agents, biologist, chemist 
and engineers, among others. Second, this comparison does not encounter 
the controversy centering around the differences iu ^'ovornment employment 
versus i)rivate employment. Certainly there are differences in role 
behavior in many instances, but the arguments seem to be unnecessary given 
the wide range of professionals employed by governments. The philosophical 
differences between those who would debate the latter postulate would 
require them, in the final analysis, to either negate or support the 
propositions that taxpayers should be required to support certain social 
services (which it seems we should) at certain remuneration levels (which 
is central to the philosophical differences and the debates soon surpasses 
the domain of technical economics) . 

Table 13 compares 12-month average teacher salaries to salaries of 
other government positions which require at least bachelor's degree level 
training. Some positions may require master's degree level training but 
average teachers salary would also include some master's degree level 
training. The percentage difference column of Table 11 was developed by 
dividing the 12-month 1^70 average teacher's salary by each of the average 
salaries reported for other government positions. The salary data for 
other government positions was given as "average minimum" and "average 
maximum. " The latter was chosen for this analysis because minimums are 
normally associated with beginning salaries where average-maximums are 
usually associated with experienced or "exceptionally qualified" individuals 
(normally a [erson with non-government experience in the same field). 
The choice seems appropriate since it has been reported elsewhere^ that 
tiie averaue teaching experience of American teachers in 1971 was 11 years. 

nly Lmfdoyment Interviewers and :iocial r:ervlce Workers received 
aver.iu*' salaries less than teachers and those salaries w^jre not signifi- 
cantly lower. Kxcept for Sanitarians (4.4 per-'-ent higher), all other 
:4el':cted positons had significantly higher average salaries than did teachers; 
in 1970. 
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An attempt has been made in this first of two sections of the chai>ter 
to develop the context within whic^ to establish the economic status of South 
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Dakota s pubii-.: taemontaty and .^ocondary school teachimj personnel. 
The atteni ted peti^^e-tive was likened unto one vinwinq a set of con- 
centric circles whereby each circle added depth ot* undeistanding as 
one tocused upon the targeted teacher economic status. 

AJ^hough the National education Association qrouj^s South Dakota 
with other Plains states for purposes of educational data comparisons, 
this study chose to analyze .South Dai^ota data within the context of 
ifs bordering neighbors. Concentric compari-:ns were made relative 
to: general populations, general economic status, student populations, 
teacher populations and the economic status of teachers. Several 
conclusions may be drawn from the analysis. A few are listed here. 

1. South Dakota led ifs neighbors in population decline between 
i960 and lyvo (-3.5 percent). 

2. :South Dakota has more school age population per J 00 adults than 
does Its neighbors. The 6.3 school age children per 100 adults (age 21- 
b4) exceeded the National Average by 22 percent. 

3. The average working adult age (ages 20-b4) in South Dakota is 
35.2 years. 

4. Since 1970 South Dakota has exceeded the Regional Average in 
Per Capita income aijd in Per Household Income. 

5. South Dakota leads the regional states in the percent of school 
age children enrolled in public school programs. 

6. South Dakota's largest school enrollment of racial/ethnic group 
children is American Indian (5 percent). 

7. Except for 1971, South Dakota school enrollments have steadily 
declined since 1968 and have been projected to continue declining 
through 1974. 

B. The National teacher supply exceeds the demands. 

.). South Dakota's pupil-teacher ratios for both elementary and 
secondary schools have consistently been below the Regional Average and 
National Average. Further, they are within NLA's Quality Criterion 
measure. 

10. Only 0.1 percent of South Dakota teachers are American Indian 
compared tu percent of the student population. 

11. ^outh Dakota teachers are providing educational services at 
income rates between 20 and 30 percent below neighboring states. 

12. About one-half of South Dakota's teachers had incomes less 
than $6,500 in 1971 while 40 percent of all houselolds (including 

Q teachers) had incomes below that lewii^^^ 
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13. South Dakota teachers arc only marginally represented in the 
state's "middle income" group while teachers in all regional states, 
oxcept North Dakota, are represented as expected or in "higher income" 
categories, 

14- On a 12-month basis, the average American teacher earns sifni- 
ficantly less than other government employees with similar training 
and experience. 



Introductl'on 

Data analyses were performed upon geo-political subdivisions within 
the state of South Dakota similar to the analyses made to compare S' uth 
Dakota to it's neighboring states. Because the analyses were, for the 
most part, made through computer-based statistical programs, the results 
of those analyses will be generally reported in narrative rather than 
tabular form. The purpose here is the same as' the previous section of 
the chapter; to establish the economic status of public school teaching 
personnel in relation to the general population. 

Other analyses will be offered relative to the supply and demand for 
teachers within the state and a profile of South Dakota teachers will be 
presented. rhe chapter concludes with salary recommendations and proposed 
methods of financing those recommendations. 



Economic Status 

South Dakota could not be considered as one of the wealthy states. 
In 1969, South Dakota ranked 37th among the fifty states in Per Capita 
Personal Income, yet ranked 2nd in Per Capita Disposable Income as a 
Percent of Total Per Capita Personal Income. Disposable income is "after 
taxes" income: therefore, the foregoing measures seem to indicate that 
South Dakotans enjoy a relatively modest tax structure. However, that is 
not necessarily the case. South Dakota ranked 7th in state and local 
tax collections in 1968-69 as a percent of 1969 personal income. Almost 
58 percent of that tax revenue was generated through the regressive 
property tax and thus ranked South Dakota as 1st among the fifty stateb 
in its use of the property tax as a revenue source. 

The property tax has been under increasing pressure from both state 
legislatures and the courts. Several state legislatures, have recently 
passed measures to significantly limit the use of property taxes and at the 
same time to t^ubstitute other, more progressive, revenue measures. Because 
South Dakota school districts are primarily funded from local sources 
(about B5 percent in 1972) and because local revenue is from the property 
tax, any change in the property tax provisions would necessitate that the 
state increase its funding level to loojiVTsAool districts* 



South Dakota — Intrastate 
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Due found that by increasing the South Dakota sales tax by 1 percent. 
515 million would be generated based upon 1969 revenue. If the sales tax 
were broadened to include consumer services at a 5 percent ratei an 
additional $7 million would be available. Thus $22 million are available 
to the state treasury through this one measure. The sales tax, as a 
revenue measiire, is proportional in application and regressive at its 
worst. Yet, by exempting food and medicines, the sales tax moves toward 
being a progressive tax in its effect. 

Due further reported that based on Oregon's 1969 state income tax 
rates, South Dakota could have generated $57 million from that source. 
Although Oregon state income taxes were considered to be "moderate" in 
1969, South Dakota had no state income tax. North Dakota had less per 
- capita income than did South Dakota but provided state and local govern-- 
ments more per capita revenue. The total revenue effort of South Dakota 
seems commendable. The extensive use of the property tax is not. 

The map of South Dakota identifies the six Educational Planning Districts 
(EPD) . The 1971 Median Effective Buying Income per Household is associated 
with each county. Median household income means that one-half of the 
households had less income and one-half of the househol.-'s had more income. 
The state median income per household was $7,925 while each EPD*s median 
household income was: (1) $6,616, (2) $7,217, (3) $6,329, (4) $6,622, 
(5) $7,232, and (6) $8,029. 

The per pupil agricultural property assessed valuation was determined 
tc be $23,044 in EPD-5, followed by $17,254 in EDP-6, $17,201 in EPD-4, 
$16,417 in $14,184 in EPD-1, and $13,587 in EPD-2. Non-agricultural 

property assessed valuations per pupil were found to be: $7,138 for EPD-2, 
$5,949 for EPD-1, $5,775 for EPD-3, $5,736 for EPD-6, $5,657 for EPD-5, and 
$5,634 for EPD-4. Rank ordered from high to low on all assessed property 
valuations per pupil establishes the relative economic ability of the EPD's 
to support education. That rank order is: (1) EPD-5 at $28,700, [2) EPD-6 
at $22,989, (3) EPD-4 at $22,834, (4) EPD-3 at $22,192, (5) EPD-2 at 
$20,724, (6) EPD-1 at $20,131. The state average was found to be $23,643. 
Only EPD-5 uas above the state average. 

By weighing equally the four economic measures, agricultural property 
value per pupiL, non-agricultural property value per pupil, total property 
value per pupil, and median per household income, it was determined that 
' by weighing the rank-order positions from 1 to 6, EPD-5 and EPD-6 have 
equal trconomic strength followed by EPD-2, EPD-4, EPD-3, and EPD-1. This 
finding, plus the 1971 Effective Buying Income data in Table 14 substantiates 
for South Dakota the finding by Rossmiller and his Associates cited earlier 
to the effect that EBI is the most reliable and efficient wealth measure 
available at this time for comparative purposes. 

The increases in EBI for the period 1966-71 indicate the the economic 
structure of the state *s EPD*s is rather stable* EPD-2 made the greatest 
relative gain while the four EPD's with the lowest economic strength made 
Q almost common advances on the two lea<i|ngiWD*s. Finally, an analysis was 
]^J^(]] made to determine the percentages of hoWsnMds in each EPD by income 



n.H.ou^'ui tiiul i i iiito tuifu .^las^eM. The liouseiiold incomu classoi-; 
Wi.Tu: (1) or L':.,.>, (J) ?;^,i)01 tr) -.U'j^OOt), and {^) $V),001 

t)r inui-f. rli.^ r ir.'';-')!dr i' flu- lii'lVu !"iom woalthiri.t to loa.st wtj.ilthy 
wt:?rt^ almost id- nt-icaV to tirio r:\rik-ordors above on thi four oconoinic 
tactur:;. I'lu* <..nly di t f .u"nc..' in tJufi rank-ordar and the combirn.»d • 
factotii was th.i'u iJb-l had a lesser poroont of the households (38 per- 
(>Mit) with In omu-; inflow ?;l>,000 than did i:r'D-3 (41 percont) and thore- 
tort' tJio two kid's oxchanged their lowest and second lr>wost orderf-:?d 
ixisition.'j. Wh';n .nouj od in tht^se income categories it was found that 
about SO purcN'nt ot. tho iiousuholds are in the "middle income" category. 
Olio Would (.'xpMjt ai.out oS percent of the households in that category 
11 it^jomo wur-- distributed in a manner similar to the "normal prob- 
ability rurvj" although .:ouUi Dakota's current distribution would be 
jiimilar to tht^ n.jt.ional distribution. 

A iUo^.'wiso discriminant analysis was performed on nine educational 
variai>les plus nine economic variable's. The data were aggregated on 
.1 cuunLy-unit basis and analyzed to reflect commonalities and differences 
butwet.'u Kducational Planning UibtricL.^ (EPP) . Based on all IS variables, 
tiie iildtis^lcal process tested for homogeneity of counties within each 
KPD. The analysis revealed that EPD-6 counties were most alike, closely 
followed by KPP-!S. Tlie other regions were found to display a lack of 
homogenous crharactor is ti <'s in the same fashion as their rank-order on 
income distribution. This test reinforces the previous analysis to the 
effect tha '. ^durational characteristics (number teachers, enrollment, 
etc.) corr-Litu highly with economic characteristics. This finding 
has b'jtMi tiubstantiated by virtually all educational-economic studies* 

Th.rj rather substantial standard-deviations found for both assessed 
valuation on agricultural, property and non-agricultural property in 

and KP[)-5, plus the high incidence of homogeneity , further indicates 
that only a minor number of the counties in those KPD*s have less 
economic strength than *:he average. Also, the standard-deviations on 
instructional rout per average daily memb(?rship (ADM) were from three to 
suV('n Limes .;jroat.*r than the lower economic KPD's, thus again substan- 
tiatint? the existance of a minor number of counties dissimilar to t)ie 
aVi-iragra . 

T\\t' Within iiroup I'orrelation matrix revealed a higher positive 
correlation between instructional cost/ADM and assessed Value of 
a^jr Lcul tural property than with non-agricultural property — thus reflecting 
the larMor class of agricultural property and the importance of property 
valuo in :;outii Dakota's educational Funding. Further, negative relation- 
slupj wet»j tfound h(ttwe(3n instructional cost [)or ADM and low-income 
qrouf^s while a positive relationship ot ai>out equal fitrenqth was found 
botwtMMi instructional cost per ADM and lilgti income groups* 
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Student-Teacher k'opuiations 

South Dakota's declining public school enrollment was presented 
in Figure 1 and the state's pupil-teacher ratios (P-TR) were compared 
to neighboring states in Tai.)le 6. Analysis of the elementary school 
P-TRs by KPD revealed variations from i'J.H pupils per teacher to 14.9 
pupils per teacher. The lowest elementary school P-TRs were found to 
be in the wealthiest liPDs (5 and 6) . The same general finding was true 
for secondary school P-TRs except for one notable case. EPD-6 had 
the highest secondary school P-TR (approximately 17.3tl). EPD-5 had 
the lowest (12.1:1) and the remaining EPD^s had secondary school P-TRs 
between 13.0:1 and 14*4:1. The influence of Rapid City's high secon- 
dary pupil-teacher ratic (approximately 24,4:1) was evident in the region- 
six computation given th^ fact that the Rapid City school district 
employs over one-half of the EPD-6 secondary teachers. Similarly, 
Sioux Falls employs approximately one-third of the region-two secondary 
teachers yet it's approximate 21.5a p-tR is substantially higher than 
the e;PD-2 average of 14.4:1. 

. Figure 3 graphs the number of full-time public elementary and secon- 
dary teachers for the period 1^66-1972. Like the student population 
(see Figure 1) , the number of classroom teachers increased between 1966- 
67 but the number has consistently declined since 1967. The rate of 
decline ceased rather dramatically following 1971 — there was an enroll- 
ment increase in 1971 — and the preliminary data for 1972-73 indicates 
that the number of teachers will remain a^Dout the same. 



supply-Demand for Teachers 

The foregoing data clearly indicate that South Dakota is not in 
need of additional teaching personnel « The expansion of services to 
exceptional children the past few years has increased the demand for 
specialists in those related areas. Also# teacher-mobility to other 
states and retirements will create a few positions. However, South 
Dakota will neither require nor bo in a position to employ the number 
of recent graduates who received teacher training at colleges within the 
state. Table 15 indicates that over ^,000 graduates per year since 1969 
have been qualified to teach in the public elementary and secondary 
schools. Concomitantly, the number of teaching positions has steadily 
decreased during that period (see Figure 3). Obviously, many trained 
teachers from South Dakota colleges will not find teaching positions in 
South Dakota public schools. Like many states, there is an over- 
supply of teachers in "^outh Dakota. Further, enrollment projections 
and pupil-teacher ratios indicate a decreasing demand for teachers for 
the next several years* 
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tabu: 15. NmixJ)tn- ot :;ouLh Dakota Colleyu Graduatca KecGiving Degree?? 

and Prepariny to Teach in Klumentary and Secondary schools 



Level 


I'JbU 


l^)ol 


l^xvi 




l\)71 


1S)72 


Klementary Regular 




257 


N.A. 


HBO 




875 


.Special 


N.A. 


. tJ.A. 


N.A. 


tJ. A. 


H 


N.A. 


.Secondary 


747 


734 


:i • A. 


1 ,090 


1,5^)2 


1,675 


Un-graded * 


M.A. 


f « A • 


N.A. 


165 


166 


121 


TC?TALS 


072 


1,041 


2,241 


2,735 


2,712 


2 .691 



DATA SoURCl-J: Various 'J.Ll.A. Research Bulletins 



* Include Special Education, Guidance Coun i»^.lors , Mbrarians, etc. 
N.A. - Not available 



Economic Status of Teachers 

An inverse relationship was found to exist wh-^n teaching salaries 
were compared to median EBI per household by educational planning dii5trict. 
That is to say, teachers in the least wealthy KPD's earned more than the 
median household *s KbI while teachers in tho wealthier l:pD's earned less 
than the median household's EPA. \^y selecting the counties with the high- 
est and lowest median houjohold KBI and comparing the average salary of 
teachers in school districts associated with those counties, it was de- 
termined that teachers earned less than the KPD's wealthiest county in 
all cases. The percentage differences ranged from 3 percent less in 
KPD-4 (Brown County) to 26 percent loss in i-.'PD-5 (Ihiglies County) . The 
differences in this comi:>arison worn less in 1, >, , and 4 than in 

EPD's S and 6, although the influence of :>ioux Falls (Minnehaha County) 
was evident in h;PD-2. P'or example, the median household EBI in Minnehaha 
County (i:pd-6) is 5.5 percent greater than the median household flBI in 
Pennington County (Ki'D-0) and tlie mean teaching sjlary in Minnehaha 
County was found to be O.o [percent higher than the mean teaching salary 
in l^ennington County. Also, the average salary of oioux Falls teacher:^ 
waii determiiied to be 7»1 percent higher than the Rapid City average 
salary tor teachers even though both school district's faculties have 
average teaching experience of 11.9 y^ars* 

The average teaching :ialary in count je*, rc:prc!senting the KPD*s least 
wealthy county w-ro found bo be higher than the county median household 
KH\ except for KPD-6. Th^• anomaly of Todd 'Po inty (l:pd-5) , where teachers 
earned 294 percent above the median household, is probably best explained 
O by the low per household l;BI on the^Rosel)Ud Indian Hoservation* Also^ 
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teachers on the Reservation earn an average salary similar to teachers 
in Pennington Cou'.ity. lixcept for Todd County, teachers* salaries 
ranged from percent (Custer County) to 137 percent (Roberts County) 
of the median KBI associated with the least wealthy counties. 

The Mitchell Independent School District has the highest average 
teaching salary in l':)72-73 at $9,326. The lowest average teaching 
salary among the Independent School Districts was determined to be 
$5,364 at Canova. The average salaries in Common School Districts run 
significantly below the average salaries in Independent School Districts. 

The 2Qth Annual .Salary, atudy prepared by the South Dakota Education 
Association revealed that of the 111 high school districts reporting 
salary schedules for 1^72-73, nine districts had minimum salaries of 
§6,000 for B.A. training and one district reported $6,900 minimum salary 
for B.A. training. The median was determined to be $6,300. The 
highest B.A. degree salary, given training and experience, was reported 
to be $10,362 while the highest M.A. salary, given training and experience # 
v/as reported to be $13,860 (also the highest reported salary representing 
12 years credited experience) . Also, fringe benefits were reported to 
range from none to all of the hospital/medical insurance plus life 
insurance and contributions to income protection plans « 



Teacher Profile 

The average teaching experience in wealthier school districts is 
higher than in the least wealthy districts; except for the Common S^iiool 
Districts where experience is higher, salaries are lower and pupil" 
teacher ratios are lower. The wealthier districts have a median average 
teacher experience of 11*9 years while the less wealthy districts have 
a median average teacher experience of 9.2 years. The median average 
teaching experience of South Dakota independent school districts is 
about -he National Average of 11 years and most of South Dcikotc *s teachers 
have earned their experience in the state. 

Teachers in the wealthier independent school districts are older than 
their counterparts in less wealthy districts. The average age of South 
Dakota teachers is 38. y years which is 3,7 year-; older than the average 
working adult in the state. 

The average adjusted teaching salary in South Dakota is 14«3 percent 
less than the median household. 

Sixty-five percent of South Dakota *s teachers are women (mostly 
elementary school) and 35 percent of the teachers are men (mostly secon- 
dary school) • 
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FOOTMUTES 



See Richard A, Rossmiller, et. al . , Fiscal Capacity and Liducational 
Finance , (Madison, wis.: National Kducational Finance Project Special 
Study 1^10, 1970) . 

^See H. M. Levin, "A Cost-lif f ective Analysis of Teacher Selection," 
Economic s of Kducation , D. Rogers and H. Kichlin, -eds. (N.Y.: The Free 
Press, 1971) p. 134 ff. 

^T. J. .^erqiovahni and R. J. Starrat, 2:merging Patterns in Su pe r/ision 
Human Perspective (N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1971). 

4 

:Jtatua ot the American Publ i. ; School Teacher, 1070-71 , ( Was h i ng ton , 
D.C.! Research Division-National Education Association, 1972-73) p. 15. 

John F. Due, "Alternative Tax Sources for Education/' in R. L. 
Johns, e^t. dl^. , (eds.), Economic Factors Affecting the Financing of Edu- 
cation, (Gainesville^ Fla. ; National Educational Finance Project, 1970) 
Chapter 10. 
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CUhlT INDXCl'JS TOR HDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
IN SOUTH DAKOTA* 



The idea that public schools should provide equal educational 
opportunity for all children has been a part of American educational 
thought since the writings of Thomas Jefferson* In recent years, 
however, there has been growing recognition that equality of educa- 
tional opportunity in the United States is more myth than reality. 
Recent court cases have served to focus attention on the inequities 
which exist in many state school finance programs, increasingly, 
the question "What constitutes equality of educational opportunity?" 
has been raised. 

Some i^ersons associate equality of educational opportunity with 
equality of spending. They argue that only when an equal number of 
dollars are spent for each child's education will equality of educa- 
tional opportunity exist. Others who have eXcunined this question 
maintain that equality of opportunity should be defined in terms of 
equal access to educational programs. They argue that the concept of 
equality of educational opportunity requires that each child have 
free access to an educational program best suited to his or her unique 
noeds and abilities. They point out that, since educational programs 
should vary according to the needs of children, not all programs will 
be equally costly and that spending an equal number of dollars for 
each child* s education is no guarantee of equal educational opportunity. 

We agree with the latter position, i.e., that equality of educa- 
tional opportunity requires that we afford each child free and equal 
access to an educational program designed to meet his unique needs* 
We note that some districts consistently spend substantially more 
money than other districts to educate the same number of pupils. 
Furthermore, the development of specialized educational programs to 
meet the needs of particular types of pupils calls attention to the 
fact that some pupils require relatively costly educational programs. 
Despite the obvious differences in expenditure per pupil in various 
types of educational programs, only recently have studies been made to 
identify the magnitude and nature of the cost of various educational 
programs tailored to meet the needs of specific types of pupils. The 
pioneering research conducted by the National Educational Finance Pro- 
ject has focused attention upon the cost variations which exist in 
educational programs offered by school districts. 

One important reason for the lack of data concerning the relative 
cost of various educational programs is the limited amount of data 
l>rovided by most school accounting systems. School accounting is gen- 
erally done on a district-wide basis rather than on a school-by-school 
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*A study performed by Richard A. Rossmiller and Thomas H. Moran, 
Department of Educational AdminijjArAtk^n, University of Wisconsin-Madison. 
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basis and the problem is turtjior complicatod by tho fact that very 
few school districts maintain fiscal or porsonnel records on an 
educational program basis. Consequently, it is extremely difficult 
to obtain data concerning expenditures for each of the programs pro- 
vided by a school district. Unless more detailed expenditure and 
staffing information are collo^M-od sy.stemat Lcally on a progriim-by- 
yroqram i^asis, it will be difficult to provide .idequatfi fanding for 
special educational programs which will meet the varying needs of 
pupils who attend the public schools. 

The primary purpose of this research was to gather and summarize 
infoLmation concerning the relative cost of educational programs de- 
signed for handicapped pupils in the public schools of South Dakota, 
information concerning the distribution of pupils in various special 
educational programs for the handicapped, the relative availability 
of special educational programs for handicapped pupils, and the dis- 
tribution jf pupils in the regular educational programs also was 
sought . 
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Design of the Study 

This study was initiated in January, 1973. Through correspondence 
with members of the staff of the South Dakota State Department of 
Education and a meeting with members of the staff, it was possible to 
identity the data which would be needed to develop program cost indices 
and to determine the relative availability of these .iata. Because of 
the limitations imposed by time and resources and the relatively 
small number of programs for the handicapped, it was impossible to 
obtain data for all school districts in the state. Consequently, 
with the assistance of the staff of f.he State Department of Education, 
a representative sample of South Dakotft school districts which provide 
a number of special educational programs for handicapped children was 
identified. The following school districts were included: 

1. Aberdeen «• Kapid City 

2. Beresford • Sio. < Falls 

3. Brookings 10. Todd County 
A. Douglas Vermillion 



Huron 12. Watertown 



0. Mitchell 13. Vankton 

7. Pierru 

These districts are among the largest school districts in the state. 
It was noted, however, that only the larger districts provided programs 
for several categories of handicapped children. The smaller districts 
tended to have programs for only one or two categories of handicapped 
children (or in some cases, no programs at all). 

Data wery obtained for the r;71-72 school year, the most recent 
year for which complete expenditure and staffing data were available. 
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These data wuru obtained from official school district reports on 
file in the Statu Department of Education and from publications of 
the State Education Department, Members of the staff of the State 
Department of Education provided invaluable assistance in locating 
the data. Among the major items of information obtained for each 
school district were: 

1. Full-ti«e ^quiVAlent students enrolled in «ac{\ school dis- 
trict in the regular educational program and in special 
educational programs for trainable mentally retarded pupils, 
educable mentally retarded pupils, physically handicapped 
pupils, emotionally disturbed pupils, and pupils with learn- 
ing disabilities; 

2. the number of teachers and other instructional staff members 
in each program category; and 

3. the distribution of current operating expenditures for each 
district by program category. 

Since current operating expense data were not available by category 
or subcategory of program it was necessary to devise methods for allo- 
cating current operating expenses to program levels. One allocation 
distributed total current operating expenses to the elementary (K-8) 
and secondary (9-12) levels by computing the ratio of elementary to 
secondary teaching and non-teaching academic staff, which was then 
used to allocate instructional costs. It was necessary to assume that 
all other categories of expenditure — including district administration, 
attendance and health services, transportation, operation of plant, 
maintenance of plant, fixed charges and food services— applied equally 
to each student regardless of level. This allocation resulted in an 
estimate of the cost per full-time equivalent student at both the 
elementary and secondary levels in each school district. A similar 
procedure was utilized to distribute the current operating expenses for 
special education to each of the handicapped programs at the elementary 
and secondary levels. 

Several cautions should be noted with regard to the method of 
allocation used in arriving at the cost differentials and cost indices. 
In the first place, the method of allocation that was used relies on 
the number of academic staff members rather than the current expenses 
for academic staff. Furthermore, the expenses involved in the allo- 
cation process included expenses not directly associated with salaries— 
for example, textbooks, library books, teaching supplies, contractual 
services and other expenses — expenses which obviously are distributed 
somewhat arbitrarily by using number of staff members as the basis 
for allocation. The method used assumed that all members of the teaching 
staff, whether in regular or special education programs, receive the 
same salary and thus is likely to understate the cost differentials 
slightly. Secondly, the allocation process assumed that many of the 
expenses — for example, those for food service, maintenance of plant. 
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etc. --apply equally to studonts in both regular and special programs* 
In the absence of more detailed accounting records ^ no alternative 
assumption would seem to be justified but it should be noted that this 
assumption probably also serves to understate the cost differentials. 
Finally, the allocation process resulted in an estimate of the cost 
per student by category and subcategory of program , and a tenuous one 
at that, and does not repr^jsent an accurate accounting of the actual 
cost per student based on detailed program-by-program accounting rec- 
ords. With the development of more detailed accounting systems a 
more accurate description of cost differentials should become possible 4 

Table 1 provides a summary of the various special programs for 
the handicapped provided by the 13 South Dakota school districts 
included in the sample. It should be emphasized that no assessment 
was made of the relative quality of the various programs. No data 
were available which would enable such judgments to be made. One 
should not assume that program quality is equal in each oi* the districts 
and a range in expenditure per pupil in these programs is to be ex- 
pected. To minimize the possibility that unjustified comparisons 
among districts would be made# the districts were coded so that they 
could not easily be recognized* 

At the elementary school level/ special educational prograuns for 
educable mentally retarded pupils were by far the most numerous with 
all 13 districts reporting such programs. Only four of the 13 districts 
provided special educational programs for trainable mentally retarded 
pupils. Three districts provided special programs for emotionally 
disturbed pupils; and two districts provided special programs for 
physically handicapped pupils. 

At the secondary school level , four of the 13 districts provided 
special programs for educable mentally retarded pupils and one 
district provided a special program for trainable mentally retarded 
pupils. IVo districts reported programs for emotionally disturbed 
secondary school pupils and one district provided a special program 
for physically handicapped pupils. No programs for pupils with learn- 
ing disabilities were reported at the secondary school level* 
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TABLi: i. Nummary of Keqular and Special Educational Programs in 13 South 
Dakota School Districts 



Llemontary K-8 

Special Mucational Programs 
i:ducabiti Mentally Retardiid 
Trainable Mentally Retarded 
i:motionally Disturbed 
learning Disabilities 
Physically Handicapped 

Secondary 0-12 

Special Educational Programs 
Kducabls Mentally Retarded 
Trainable Mentally Retarded 
Emotionally Disturbsd 
Luarning Disabilities 
lhy:jically Handicapped 

Regular Program 



BCDEFGHIJKLM Total 



X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 












13 -.. 








X 


X 






X 






K 






. 4 










1 X 








X 




X 






3 




















X 








2 












X 
















_2. . 











X 


X 


X 














4 












X 
















1 










X 


















2 




























0 






















X 






1 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


13 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


I 


J 


K 


L 


M 


Total 



.\ugular Educational Programs 

Table 2 provides a breakdown of the cost pet full-time equivalent 
pupil in regular educational programs at the elementary and secondary 
levels in 13 South Dakota school districts. The ratio of cost per 
secondary pupil to cost per elementary pupil alsc is shown. The average 
expenditure per full-time equivalent elementary pupil was $697 and the 
average expenditure per full-time equivalent secondary pupil was $781. 
Thus^ on the average ^ secondary school programs were 13 percent more 
costly than elementary school programs in these districts. 

District B had the highest expenditure per pupil at both the 
elementary and secondary level with expenditures of $1/059 per pupil 
and $1^163 per pupil/ respectively. District I had the lowest expen- 
diture per full-time elementary pupil — $566. The lowest expenditure 
per full-time equivalent secondary pupil was $603 in District E. The 
highest cost ratio between secondary and elementary programs was in 
District I (1.33) and the lowest cost ratio was in District A (0.88). 
District A spent 12 percent less on each secondary school pupil than 
it spent on each elementary school pupil. 
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TABLE 2, Cost Vat Full-time Kquivalent Pupil for Regular Educational 
Programs in 13 South Dakota School Districts 



District 


Elementary 

■ - ' 


Secondary 


Sppondarv/l ^Ipmpnt a rv 


A 


$ 874 


S 7ft7 


u • OO 


B 


1 ,059 


1 , 163 


J. • L\J 


c 


623 

W A w 


671 


J. • Uq 


b 


657 


729 


1.11 


E 








F 


659 


676 


1.03 


Q 


/ Q9 




1 .21 


H 


650 


1,061 


1.63 


T 
X 






1.33 


J 


655 


743 


1.13 


K 


658 


675 


1.03 


L 


647 


680 


1.05 


M 


624 


711 


1.14 


High 


B 


B 


I 


Low 


I 


E 


A 


Mean 


697 


781 


1.13 



Enrollment in Regular and Special Educational- Programs 

Most authorities agree that between 10 and 12 percent of the pupils 
in public schools have physical, mental, or emotional handicaps which 
are sufficiently severe for them to benefit from participation in some 
type of special educational program. Table 3 shows the percentage 
distribution of full-time eauivalent elementary and secondary pupils 
in regular and special educational programs in the South Dakota school 
districts included in this study. The 13 iichool districts enrolled 
65,605 pupils in grades K tlirough 12, with 45,080 pupils enrolled in 
elementary schools and 20,525 pupils enrolled in secondary schools, 
only 750 pupils (1.66 percent) were enrolled in special educational 
programs at the elementary school level. Most of these pupils**-1.26 
percent — were enrolled in programs for the educable mentally retarded 
and another 0.18 percent were enrolled in programs for the trainable 
mentally retarded. 

At the secondary school level, only 156 pupils (0.76 percent) were 
enrolled in special educat>jDn«lnpJ^o9i^^s* Again, the majority were in 
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programs for educabie mufitaily retarded pupils and trainable mentally 
retarded pupils. 

Because the number of pupils served in special educational programs 
for the handicapped in these districts is so small when compared with 
national estimates, one must conclude thut many pupils who could benefit 
from such programs are not currently being served. This conclusion is 
further buttressed by data contai\%ed in the publicatioT» Education ; 
south Dakota published by the Bureau of Field Studies and Surveys of the 
University of Missesota in 1969. Table 4 is reproduced from the above 
report and indicates that only 16 percent of the handicapped children 
m South Dakota were being served in special educational programs during 
the 1968-69 school year, it seems clear from the data presented in 
Tables 3 and 4 that South Dakota has a large number of handicapped 
children who are not currently being provided access to special educa- 
tional programs tailored to fit their needs. 

TABLE 3, Percentage Distribution of Full-time Equivalent Elementary and 
secondary Pupils by Educational Program in 13 South Dakota 
School Districts 



Elementary secondary 





Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Regular Program 


44,330 


98.34 


^^0,369 


99.24 


special Educational Programs 
Educabie Mentally Retarded 
Trainable Mentally Retarded 
Emotionally Disturbed 
Learning Disabilities 
Physically Handicapped 


750 
569 
81 
44 
41 
15 


1.66 
1.26 
0.18 
0.10 
0.09 
0.03 


156 
117 
12 
24 
0 
i 


0.76 
0.57 
0.05 
0.12 
0.00 
0.02 


Total 


45,080 


100.00 


20,525 


100.00 



Special Education Programs for the Handicapped 
in Elementary Schools 

Each of the districts included in the sample provided one or more 
special education programs for the handicapped at the elementary school 
level. Table 5 provides an overview of the average cost of all special 
education programs at the elementary school level. The most costly 
programs were provided in District A where the cost per pupil was $2,568. 
In contrast, the lowest cost programs were in District I with a cost 
per pupil of $937. The highest cost index was found in District F 
where the average cost of special education programs was 3.54 times 
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TABLK 4. Rate ot KducatifjiUii Jervi ;e for l.andloapped Children In South 
Dakota During t^e i:)b8-b<:> school Year 





!'-stimated 


Incidence 


TcLa'l 


Served 


I'ype of Handioap 


uiunber*** 


Por<jent * * * Wumbertf 


Percent 


Kducable Mental Iv Rf»t:arflrtd 


3 , 340 


2.0 


984 




Trainable Mentally Retarded 


501 


0.3 


153 


33.0 


Emotionally Disturbod/Socially 










Maladjusted 


3 , 340 


2.0 


25 


7.0 


Special Lea*-ning Disabilities 


5,010 


3.0 


0 


0.0 


Speech Impaired 


5,«45 


3.5 


2,100 


36.0 


Physically Handicapped Qnclud- 










ing Multiply Handicapped) 


3,340 


2.0 


240 


7.0 


Visually impaired 


150 


0.1 


50 


33.0 


Hearing impaired 


1,002 


0.6 


124 


12.0 


Total 


22,528 


13.5 


3,689 


16.0 


♦Education: South Dakoba, Bureau of Field studies 


and surveys. 


College 


of Education , University of Minnesota, 1969. 






** Based on a September, 1968, K 


through 12 


enrollment 


figure of 167, 381 


(167,000 was used t estimate number of pupils,), 







***Li.S. Of^'ice of Education projections, reported in L. M. Dunn, Except ional 
Children in the .^^chools (New Yorkt Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1963). 



#Numbers include the approximate number of children served in state- 
supported programs through supplemental tutoring as well as those enrolled 
at the state residential schools for the blind, deaf and orthopedically 
hanc.icapped. 



greattir than the cost of '-.he regular education program. I.* District J, 
on the other hand, the average cost of the special education programs 
were only 1.43 times as costly as the tegular education program. 

"he average cost of all special educaticn programs for tiie total 
sam^V of J 3 districts was $1,777 per pupi* and the average rost of all 
regular programs was $697 per pupil. ThG<? ; two figures yield a cost index 
of 2.55, indicating that the average cost jt all elementary school 
special education programs was ;!.55 times greater than the coat of the 
avetdge fagular education program in the elemei?l*^ry schools; in these 
13 di&tticts. 
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TABLE 5. Average Cost Per Pull- time Equivalent Pupil in All Elementary 
Special Education Programs 





Specia] 


. Program 


Rsaular Pmaram 




Cost 




Cost 


Cost 


Differential 


I ndex 


District 


Per Pupil 


Per Piioil 


(1-2) 


(1/2) 




$2, 


568 


V O f H 






B 


li 


520 


1,059 


461 


1«44 


c 


li 


509 






^ • 4^ 


D 


li 


699 


657 


1,042 


2.59 


Ci 


li 


466 




on 

O J / 


^ • J J 


F 


2< 


333 


659 


1,674 


3.54 


•r» 

u 


2 1 


363 


765 


1,598 


3.09 


H 


li 


880 


650 


• ,230 


2.89 


I 




-37 


566 


371 


1.66 


J 




939 


655 




1.43 


K 


1 


835 


658 


1,177 


2.79 


L 


1 


942 


647 


1,295 


3.00 


M 


2 


112 


624 


1,488 


3.38 


High 




A 


B 




F 


Low 




I 


I 




J 


Mean 


1 


111 


697 


1,080 


2.55 



Programs for Educable Mentally Retarded Pupils 

All 13 of the districts included in the sample provided special 
elementary school programs for educable mentally retarded pupils. The 
cost per pupil for each of these programs and the cost index relative 
to the cost of the regular program are shown in Table 6. District A, 
the highest spending district, spent $2,568 per pupil in its program for 
the educable mentally retarded compared to $874 per pupil in its regular 
program. The lowest spending district. District I, gpent only $693 per 
pupil In its' program for educable mentally retarded pupils compared with 
$566 per pupil in its regular program. The Qpecial pro<jram for educable 
mentally retarded pupils in District A obviously must be substantially 
different than the program provided in District 1. Our data did not 
permit an analysis of the specific factors which contributed to the 
cost of each program. One must assume, however, that the program in 
District A is of a different nature than the program in District I. 

The average cost per pupil ir programs for the educable mentally 
retarded was $1,691 compare^d with an average regular program cost of 



$6y7 per pupil. Thu averagu coat index was 2.43. That is, on the average, 
districts were spending 2.43 times as much per pupil in special programs 
for the educable mentally retarded as they were per pupil in the regular 
programs. The highest coat index (3.18) wan tound in District M and the 
lowest cost index (1.22) was found in District I. 



TABLE 6. Cost Per Full-time Equivalent Pupil in Elementary Special Edu- 
cation Programs for the Educable Mentally Retarded 





Special Program 


Regular Program 


Cost 


Cost 




Cost 


Cost 


Differential 


Index 


District 


Per Pupil 


Per Pupil 


(1-2) 


(1/2) 


A 


$2,568 


$ 874 


$1,694 


2.94 


b 


1,520 


1,059 


461 


1.44 


C 


1,510 


623 


887 


2.42 


u 




657 


842 


2. 28 


E 


1,244 


629 


615 


1.98 


F 


2,162 


659 


1,503 


3.28 


G 


2,363 


765 


1,598 


3.09 


H 


1,528 


650 


878 


2.35 


I 


693 


566 


127 


1.22 


J 


1,009 


655 


354 


1.54 


K 


1,837 


658 


1,179 


2.79 


L 


1,942 


647 


1,295 


3.00 


M 


2,112 


624 


1,488 


3.38 


High 


A 


B 




M 


Low 


I 


I 




I 


Mean 


1,691 


697 


904 


2.43 



Programs for Trainable Mentally Handicapped Pupils 

Four of the 13 districits provided special elementary school programs 
for trainable mentally retarded pupils* Jable 7 provides information on 
the cost of these programs. The highest cost ptogrom was iu Ui^^tict n, 
which Was rjpending $2,445 per pupil compared with CJ650 per pupil in its 
regular program. The lowest cost program was in District K where spend- 
ing in the special program was at the rate of .';n,006 per pupil compared 
with $658 per pupil in the regular program. The liighest and lowest 
cost indices -.s^ere also In District ii and K with 3.76 and 1*53, respec- 
tively. As was true of programs for the educable mentally retarded, it 

seems clear that the programs providc'd in Districts D and H are of a 

^1 

X 1 o 
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substantially difforont nature than the programs provided in District 
K, The question of whether or not the quality of these programs is 
substantially different cannot be answered from the data available in 
this study. 

The average cost of prograniii for trainable mentally retax:ded pupils 
in these four districts was $1,890 per pupil. The average cost of the 
regular program in these districts was $648 per pupil. The cost dif- 
ferential, $1,242, yielded a cost index of 2.92. That is, the average 
program for trainable mentally retarded pupils was 2.92 times as costly 
as the average program for regular pupils. 



TABLE 7, Cost Per Full-time Equivalent Pupil in Elementary Special Edu- 
cation Programs for the Trainable Mentally Retarded 





Special Program 


Regular Program 


Cost 


Cost 




Cost 


Cost 


Differential 


Index 


District 


Per Pupil 


Per Pupil 


(1-2) 


a/2) 


D 


$2,401 


$657 


$1,744 


3.65 


E 


1,708 


629 


1,079 


2.72 


H 


2,445 


650 


1,795 


3.76 


K 


1,006 


658 


348 


1.53 


Mean 


1,890 


64^ 


1,242 


2.92 



Programs for Emotionally Disturbed Pupils 

Three districts provided special educational programs for emotionally 
disturbed pupils in their elementary schools. Data concerning the cost of 
these programs are presented in Table 8. Expenditure per pupil in the 
program varied from a low of $1,041 per pupil in District I to a high of 
$2,713 per pupil in District K. The lowest cost index was 1.84 in 
District I; the highest cost index was 4.12 in District K. 

The average expenditure per pupil in these programs was $2,078 
compared with an average expenditure per pupil in the regular program 
of $618. The average cost index was 3.36, i.e., on the average, programs 
for emotionally disturbed j^upils \9ere 3.36 times more ^costly than programs 
for regular pupils. 

Again, the wide difference in expenditure per pupil between the 
highest and lowest cost programs should be noted. It is obvious that 
there must be substantial differences between these programs but the data 
did not permit identification of the specific factors which contributed 
mobt to the tjpecial program cost. 

41 ^: ^ 
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• CuHt Cur KuU-time Kquivaient Pupil in Kiomuntary Special 
KUuuution rroqrams for the Emotionally Disturbod 



District 



Special Program 
Cost 
Ver Pupil 



Regular program 

Cost 
Per Pupil 



Cost 
Differential 
(1-2) 



Cost 
r ndox 



I 
K 



$2,480 
1,041 
2,713 



$629 
566 
658 



$1,851 
475 
2,055 



3.*r)4 
1.84 
4.12 



Mean 



2,078 



bl8 



1,460 



3.36 



Programs for Pupils with Learning Disabilities 

As shown in Table 9, only two districts provided elementary school 
programs for pupils with learning disabilitif^?] . In District J, the cost 
per pupil in the special program was $584 compared with a cost per pupil 
of $655 in the regular program. Thus, District J was actually spending 
less per pupil in the special program than it was spending per pupil in 
the regular program. 

The cost of the special |.rogram for pupils with learning disabilities 
in District K., on the other hand, was $2,653 per pupil compared with an 
expenditure of $658 per pupil in the district's regular program. The 
cost index for this program was 4.03, compared with a cost index of 0.89 
in District J. 

Although an average program cost is shown in Table 9, the average 
cost in this \nstance has little meaning since the programs provided by 
the two districts are obviously dissimilar. It is likely that the pro- 
cjram in District J provides some special part-time instructional assis- 
tance for pupils with mild learning disabilities, while the program in 
District K probably involves children who have severe learning disabilities 
and who need close personal assistance on a one-to-one basis. This 
situation highlights the need for much more specific information concerning 
the nature of the pupils in the program, the objectives of the program, 
and the configuration of resources being utilised in the program before 
judgments can be made concerning the applicability of an average cost 
index. It also illustrates tho great amount of variability in educa- 
tional yrK^qnms designed for pupils whose learning disabilities tnay 
vary from mild to severe. 



Programs for Physically Handicapped Pupila 

Td>;le 10 provides data concerniag the cost of special elementary 
school prociram.-^ tor physically handicappe^d pupils, only two districts 
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TABLK 9. Cost Per Full-time Equivalent Pupil in Elementary Special 
Education Programs for Pupils with Learning Disabilities 



Special Program Regular Program Cost Cost 

Cost Cost Differential Index 

District Per Pupil Per Pupil (i-2) (1/2) 

J $ 584 S655 $ (71) 0.89 

K 2,653 658 1,995 4.03 



Mean 1,618 656 962 2.47 



provided such programs and the cost of the two programs again varied 
widely. District J spent $1,364 per pupil in its program for the 
physically handicapped compared with an expenditure of $655 per pupil- 
in its regular program. The resulting cost index was 2.08. 

District F spent $3,811 per pupil in its program for the physically 
handicapped compared with an expenditure of $659 per pupil in the regular 
program. The associated cost index was 5.78. 

These two programs must be quite dissimilar, since the difference 
in spending was over $2,400 per pupil, with this large a difference in 
program cost, the average program cost shown in Table 10 has little 
meaning. As noted above, much more information is needed concerning 
thti specific nature of the program, the specific handicaps of pupils 
involved in the program, and the configuration of resources being applied 
in the program before judgments concerning an appropriate average cost 
index can be reached. 



TABLE 10. Cost Per Full-timo Equivalent Pupil in Elementary Special 
Education programs for the Physically Handicapped 



Special Program Regular Program Cost Cost 

Cost Cost Differential Index 

District, Per Pupil Per Pupil (1-2) (1/2) 

F $3,811 $659 $3,152 5.78 

J 1,364 655 709 2.08 



Mean 2,587 657 1,930 3.94 
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..=pocial h'lucatioii rroarams for the 
llandicapped in Secondary Schoolf^ 

Fivo ot the 13 di^3tricti;; included in the sample provided one or more 
:>pecial edu.-ation pro^jramii tur handicappeti pupils at tho secondary school 
levels Table 11 summariseii the avera^je cost of all secondary special 
education programs in each of the five districts. District Khad the 
hisjhes'. average cost with an expenditure of 53,248 per pupil in special 
procjrams compared with an expenditure of $675 per pupil in its regular 
program. The lowest cost special programs were in District F with an 
average cost per pupil of $l,02y compared with an average cost per 
pupil of $676 in the regular program. The associated cost indices in 
District K and District V were 4.U1 and 1.52, respectively. 

The average expenditure per pupil in all special programs in the 
five districts was $1,746. This compares with an average regular program 
cost of $724 per pupil. The average cost index for all special programs 
was 2.41. That is, the average cost per secondary school pupil in all 
special programs in these five districts was 2.41 times greater than the 
average cost per pupil in the regular educational program. 



tabu; 11. Average Cost Per Full-time Equivalent Pupil in All Secondary 
School Special t:ducation Programs for the Handicapped in Five 
South Dakota School Districts 





Special Program 


Regular Program 


Cost 


Cost 




Cost 


Cost 


Differential 


Index 


Dj sLt ict 


Per Pupil 


Per Pupil 


(1-2) 


(1/2) 


E 


$1,5«1 


$603 


$ 978 


2.62 


F 


1 ,020 


676 


353 


1.52 


G 


1 , 584 


025 


659 


1.71 


T 


1,291 


743 


548 


1.74 




3,248 


675 


2,573 


4.81 


High 


K 


G 




K 


Low 


F 


l; 




F 


Mean 


1,746 


724 


1,022 


2.41 



Programs for Educoble Mentally Retarded Pupils 

Kour of. the 13 districts included in the sample provided special 
^•ducaV.ional programs for educ;able mentally retarded pupils at the 
secondary school Level. As shown in Tr^JDle 12, the; highest cost program, 
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$1,584 per pupil, waa in District G and the lowest cost program, $856 
per pupil, was in District F. cost indices varied from a high of 2,25 
in District t: to a low of 1.27 in District F. 

The average cost for all four programs was $1,271 per pupil compared 
with an average cost per pupil in the regular program of $737. The 
average cost ratio for all four programs was 1.72, indicating that the 
average expenditure per pupil in i^rograms for educable mentally retarded 
secondary school pupils was 1.72 times greater than the average expen- 
diture per pupil in the regular secondary school program. 



TABLE 12. Cost Per Full-time Equivalent Pupil in Secondary Special 
Education Programs for the Educable Mentally Retarded 





Special Program 


Regular Program 


Cost 


Cost 




Cost 


Cost 


Differential 


Index 


District 


Per Pupil 


Per Pupil 


(1-2) 


(1/2) 


E 


$1,354 


$603 


$751 


2.25 


F 


856 


676 


180 


1.27 


G 


1,584 


925 


659 


1.71 


J 


1,291 


743 


548 


1.74 


Mean 


1,271 


737 


534 


1.72 



Programs for Trainable Mentally Retarded Pupils 

Only one district, District F, provided a special secondary school 
program for trainable mentally retarded pupils. The cost per pupil in 
this program was $1,144 compared to a cost per pupil in the regular 
program of $676. The resulting cost index was 1.69. The fact that only 
one of the 13 districts provided a special secondary school program for 
trainable mentally retarded pupils indicates that South Dakota is not 
providing adequately for the needs of such pupils. Since these 13 
districts included the largest districts in the state, one would expect 
to find more than one district providing such a program if the needs of 
'Such pupils were being met adequately. 



Programs for Emotionally Disturbed Pupils 

Two of the 13 districts provided special secondary school programs 
for emotionally disturbed pupils. Data concerning the cost of these 
programs are shown in Table 13. The cost per pupil in District E was 
$3,036 While the coat per pupil in District K was $2/030. These figure 
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comparG with h/j} t^jr duvH cLUd Su'/', our pupil, rospuctivt-ly , in the 
roquiar pro-^raras oi thosLf iit^Cri;;ts . Tho cant index in Piatrict K was 

and tho vjust ixwhjx in .nstri.-t K was 3.iU, ':-ho av^raqn (jost per 
puuil in their rcsuiar pro^ji ^M.j w.i.> .. i « . ''hf? .:osL indux for th(? 
avoracjt.- coat of the two proyroins was i.Mb. 



rAHLL 13. Cost i'ur L'uii-time Liquivaleiit ^'upil in -econdary Special 
Liducation Programs for emotionally Disturbed Pupils 





Special Program 


Regular Program 


Cost 


Cost 




Cost 


Cost 


Differential 


Index 


biiitr ict 


Per Pupil 


Per Pupil 


(1-2) 


(1/2) 


K 




$b03 


$2,433 


5.03 


K 


2,030 




i,355 


3.01 


Mean 


2,533 


6 3'J 


1 ,Hy4 


3 . 96 



Programs for Physically ilandicapped Pupils 

'.^nly one district. District K, provided a program for secondary 
school pupils who were physically handicapped. This was a Very costly 
prograin with a cost por pupil of 08,121 compared to a coi^t per pupil 
in the regular program of $675. This produced i cost index of 12.04. 
Keferenje to Table 3 indicates that only three pupils were served in 
thi.3 program and thus, on a per pupil basis, it can be expected to be 
Very costly. 



Comparison of South Dakota Cost Indices 
with Cost Indices from Other Studies 



lu view of the limited nunu.er of scliool districts involved in tlio 
Xcruth Dak'jta 3vin\ple, and tho limited nuin^jer of special educational pro- 
grams for handi-jappod children provided l^y thes'j 13 districts, it may 
be hfjlpful to compare tho cost indic(iS obtained in this study witli cost 
indi ;es obtained in similar studies in other states. Tt must be cautioned, 
hoWeV'.-r, that just indices ar^j not [;orfectly c.amparahle ftov^ ^tate to 
:3tute. U'.' {Uirements for classification in the various sp».*cial program 
categorie.3 vary fron one jtate to another, as do requirements: for tea<;her 
»;erti f icat ion , teacher/pupil r.itio .i and jitnilar factors whicii are likely 
to infiuonce the cost of a given program. These fomparc. tlve data should, 
huW(.'V*u*, proV'.' helptul to educators and le-uslators as ^ih<iy excimine 
.;outh Dakota's current provisions tor financing progr ims for handicapped 
children, ^ t"f\ 
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Th« first 'joiumn in Tablt; 14 (ht;aded NhiFP) t lists the cost indices 
obtained in the research conducted for the National Educational Finance 
Project. These indices were computed on the base cost of the regular 
educational program in grades 1 through 12 and make no differentiation 
betweon elementary and secondary richool progrtuns. The indices for 
Kentucky and Delaware were obtained from studies conducted in each of 
tho^e states usiing essentially the same techniques and procedures as 
wore used in the 3outh Dakota study. The sample used in the Kentucky 
study included 28 school districts while the Delaware study included all 
school districts in Delaware. The indices reported for Indiana are 
based on data obtained from 11 schools in three Indiana school districts. 
The data reported for Texas were obtained from a study conducted for 
Texas by the staff of the National Educational Finance Project. The 
study did not deal with each program in detail; hence data are reported 
only for all elementary and all secondary school programs with the 
exception of the program for speech handicapped. 

It will be noted that the cost index for elementary school programs 
for the handicapped in South Dakota is the highest of those reported. 
The same is true of the secondary school cost index for South Dakota • 
The cost indices for individual programs also tend to be among the 
highest reported in any of the studies to date. The data which were 
available did not enable us to identity the cost factors which produced 
the relatively high cost index for special education programs in South 
Dakota. It must be recognized that, with the exception of programs for 
educable mentally retarded pupils, relatively few special education 
programs were found in the 13 South Dakota districts included in this 
study. In some cases only a handful of pupils were enrolled in such 
programs and this may help account for their relatively high cost per 
pupil. Also, these South Dakota districts seem to have only "scratched 
the surface" in meeting the educational needs of handicapped children 
and it is likely that the unit cost of the programs will decrease as 
more experience is gained and as more pupils are enrolled. 

The small si2e of the sample and the limited number of special educa- 
tional programs provided by the districts included in the sample make any 
generalizations hazardous. From the data presented, however/ we tenta- 
tively conclude that South Dakota has done relatively little to provide 
special educational programs for handicapped pupils other than those 
who are classified as educable mentally retarded. In school districts 
which do provide special educational programs for the handicapped, the 
cost of the program tends to ha relatively high, at least when compared 
with similar data from other states. We lAzqo that educators and 
legislators in South Dakota give greater attention to the special edu- 
cational needs of handicapped children and encourage the development 
of programs whicli will meet these needs. This will require action at 
the state level. 
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SCiiuuL DUTRICT KKORGANI2ATI0N* 



In the last four docados tho number of school districts has de- 
creased from iJ7,bU to lo/J2U. This striking reduction did not just 
happen. The significant reasons for sxich reorganization of school 
districts tended to focus on the following; 

1. A sufficiently large enrollment base so that broader programs 
might be realized to better satisfy pupil needs. 

2. Larger administrative units would broaden the tax base so that 
the extreme disparities might be minimized; it would also better accom- 
modate shifts in population and wealth. 

3. Professional as well as non-instructional personnel could be 
utilized more efficiently and effectively. 

All that has oeen said and written regarding school district re- 
organization tends inevitably to focus on the need to provide educa- 
tional benefits, economic benefits, .and efficiency of operation. A 
number of conditions prompted citizens and eventually legislators to 
respond to these three concerns. Such factors as improved roads and 
communication tended to develop greater cohesiveness in states like 
South Dakota where sparsity contributed to isolation; the fact that a 
considerable number of young people were leaving the state prompted 
some hard questions about educational as well as vocational opportunities; 
in states where the principal source of income and opportunity was 
related to agriculture it became evident that consolidation of land 
areas, made possible through mechanization and technological developments, 
resulted in the need for less manpower yet better preparation for those 
who were engaged in agriculture. It has become obvious that sheer 
manpower will not suffice. Rather, it calls for a level of educational 
opportunity and intensity heretofore unnecessary. 

As the percentage of post-secondary entrants increased it prompted 
memy to equate the public school programs with successful entrance and 
completion of post-secondary school opportunities. N^^edless to say, 
many were found wanting. 

Many citizens, although not sophisticated in the intricacies of 
financing schools, became aware of extreme disparities within ajid 
among districts in the ability and effort to support schools; many 
argued that the inequity of "tax islands" which were permitted to be 
sustained wac not defensible; there was a growing recognition of state 
responsibility in financing of schools j and some of the myths surround* 
ing the concept of local control as a viable argument in resisting 
district organization were beginning to lose their credibility. These 



Q *A study performed Doan F. Berkley, Department of Educational 

gPJ^(];" Administration, Indiana University. ^([^^^^ 
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Were illustrativ'j of the r.txny factois uroniptin*^ stvites to respond 
through leqisiative action. rypicaily, iecjislativc? bodies did so 
III three ways : 

1. Mai; iated roor-janizat I.-in !*y ritatut-i-^, 

2. Required counties of »;oographical units to study needs, 
suggest plans and permit voter approval or disapproval. 

3. l!!ncouragcid r€»organii:ation, but Ifift subsequent action on a 
permissive basis to the districts involved, 

in a few cases mandated action has been taken. Where reorganization 
iias been left on a permissive basis, not much has transpired - unless, 
of jourse, there were external incentives applied. In mobt oases, and 
particularJy true in the plains states, certain criteria have been 
established and a plan of action reuuired with resolution of same left 
up to the citii:ens through the means of referendum. 

Criteria for reorgainization have typically included the following: 

L. A minimum enrollment in the district which can respond to 
pupil nutids and adequacy of programming. Various studies have suggested 
minimum enrollments ranging from 1,200 to 20,000 pupils. In recent 
years the suggested minimum enrollment has repeatedly been 10,000 
pupils. In the 1950's Conant suggested a minimum of 1,500 pupils and, 
although such a suggestion was unacceptable to nany at the time. It is 
now evident that a district of 1,500 - 2,000 pupils has considerad^le 
difficulty responding to current or projected program needs of students. 
In fact, small schools may actually dater the attainment of equitable 
educational opportunities. :>hvioUoly, states with sparsity of popu- 
lation, geographical barriers, or inadequate road conditions may not he 
able to meet such minimum Gnr':>llments and will necessarily have to look 
for alternatives to make possible what sheer numJ^ers are unable to 
provide. N'eodless to say, thi^j :.r iter ion should be viewed in terms of 
thii neces'Jary pupil population for v)ro';ram needs and not in tenns of a 
criterion to meet a specific minimum namljer. 

2. A sufficient tax base arid/or geographic area to support the 
schools. This standard v;ill vary ronsideraijly among ai.d within states, 
I. ut some standard must be appll'id to assure the ability to support 
S'.-hools and to minimize inequities among difjtri::ts. 

j. Tlv- cidministratit/e unit should iiiClude grades K*-i2 and be 
Adir.Lnif:tered i;y a single board. Tt is rar^^i/ defensible to permit the 
contj nuance or -^^jparate ^lem^jntary or nigh school districts. Tho 
reasons for their existence tend to b'j bas^-d on hiighly lo'.'alized argu- 
ments which igiiore *.'ducationaL nee ls. /uch matt'^rs as curriculum 
articulation, 'Jl*fec^l7e utili/.atijn ^a: stfiKt , prv^visions for special 
n-.-'.-d-., progreun coordination atid mor'j ctfici'ijit ush- ot facilities and 
fur.ds teiid to s-Jiv:;tan t Lai ly faVor an; f ied districts. ^f all the criteria 
O advanced for effective sciiool if^r^/j-ts, this is the one most univorsally 

ERIc u-.< ptod. I'i. J 
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An Overview 



Not unlike other plains states, South Dakota has historically 
supported a large number of school districts. Likewise, several 
factors have contributed to the reduction in the number of school 
districts in recent years. For many years the common schools served 
a useful function in rural America, but their decline has been dramatic 
in recent years. Such factors as improved transportation, growing 
importance of secondary education, decreasing population in rural 
areas, and the felt need for broadened educational opportunities have 
exerted influences resulting in decreasing the number of school districts. 

With few exceptions, the school districts in South Dakota are of 
two types. They are the Independent District which provides a twelve- 
year school program; and the Common District which provides less than 
a twelve-year school program and typically a program for grades (K)l-8« 

Certain conditions and special relationships exist which create 
atypical districts. For instance, there are cases where a high school 
district is superimposed over a number of common school districts; 
provisions are made for contractual arrangements with local districts 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs; and contracting with districts in an 
adjoining state to accommodate transfer pupils at the elementary and/or 
high school levels.* 

Table 1 leveals the dramatic decrease in the number of school 
districts in recent years. From 1931 ^ at which time there was an all 
time high of 3,449 districts, until the early 1960 's little decrease 
was noted. 

It became evident in 1951 and again in 1955 that the legislature 
was beginning to take seriously the factors prompting reorganization 
of school districts. The legislative action to create county boards 
and to review plans for district organization in terms of minimum 
standards precipitated modest activity throughout the state. The 1967 
legislature increased such activity with the passage of Senate Bill 130. 
Its provic>iuns were essentially twofold. First/ that all land area 
in the state be a part of an independent school district by July 1,1970. 
.Second, a state commission be created with the authority to reorganize 
any land area not yet a part of an approved independent • district. The 
effective date of SB130 was delayed by legal action initiated by the 
South JOakota Stock Growers ^association/ but the intentions we/r^ clear 



*It should bo noted that many tables in this study provide data based 
on 177 of the 195 Independent Districts in South Dakota. In such cases 
the following have been omitted due to the atypical nature of the districts 
Bennett County High School/ Big Stone City (5) # Big Stone City (10), Browns 
Valley, Douglas, IJagle Butte, Elk Mountain, Greater Scott, Hendricks, 
O , Hermanson, Hoven High School, Hoyt, Northwest, Smee , J^tanley County High 
JC school, sully Superimposed High Schoolf County, and Wachter. 



atiu many .jounti»is Liocuud^jd ij davijioi. ivuposaiii tor i:'.:'jr<jani2ation of 
school difitricts. The tjb-stjtoratu suuporioa tho passacju of 30 in 
Noverober lUoB and a marko.i Jecrcaso in tho nuiUDer of di^-tricts has 
transpired since that time. 



TAbLE 1. 


Number of cjchool 


Di s tr i r tc? in ^oiihh 


Dakota l9S5-Sh 


KrM irrH 




1972-73 






Year 


Independent 




tJon- 


Total 






'..•ptira Mnt| 


'^"•perating 










Common 






•270 


3 ,20j 


* 


3,295 




267 


3 ,U2b 




3,293 




261 


2,978 


* 


3,239 


1958-5^ 


258 


2,908 


* 


3,166 




255 


1 ,821 


944 


3 ,070 


1960-61 


252 


1,703 


1,057 


3,012 


1961-62 


250 


1 ,610 


1,121 


2,981 


1962-63 


245 


1,525 


1,156 


2,926 


1963-64 


244 


1,439 


1,190 


2,873 


l964-b5 


240 


1,362 


1,006 


2,608 


1965-66 


235 


1 ,229 


867 


2,331 


1960-67 


225 


1,094 


695 


2,014 


1:^67-68 


215 


M72 


610 


1,797 


196i;-69 


216 




15G 


1,203 


1969-70 


206 


b59 


* 


765 


197U-71 


201 


69 


17 


2l; 


1971-72 


195 


33 


5 


233 


1972-73 


19 5 


32 


4 


231 



oUURCE: f;tati3tical S^jrvicoo Section, i-'outh Dakota .State Department 
of l^ublic Instruction 

* Kigurea not' availaole . 



'•no 1973 lrjgi.slaturf' rupealed much of th^i previous legislation and 
ciot fourth in ono act (HP79 3) matt'jr?-: r.^latin-, to school district reor- 
ganization. The essential features included tho following t 

1 . i ; i i m 1 n d t ion r/, t he ^i t a t o c 'jmr^ i > .-^ i i j t. , an d v^• s t i nq the powe r to 
^stabiif^h yta{idard-> f^.-r and implemfnitat ion oV reorganization in the 
:;tate Hoard ot Kducalion. ^ 
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2* The 1973 legislation alsc responded to the toZ lowing minimum 
standard-- and commitments: 

a. That districts should be reorganized in order to offer a 
program of sufficient scope and quality to ar'^t.waodate 
the inequities in the obi. y to finance same; 

b. That all districts must meet current minimum accreditation 
requirements; 

c. That all proposed districts must have sufficient assessed 
valuation to enable the newly created district to rank 
above the 15th percentile of all existing distriots in 
terms of assessed valuation per resident child; 

1. That additional superimposed high school districts not 
be permittad; 

That presently operating school districts be eliminated 
only on the initiative of the resident voters • 

f . That a plan be ur.eci in the creation of new districts in 
response to a deciro for consolidation or boundary changes 
on the part of one or mose districts* 



Some Factors to Consider 

If there is credence in the objective of realizing educational and 
economic benefits with resultant efficiencies, it suggests calling atten- 
tion to several of the factors which relate to . the satisfaction of those 
objectives. 

In 1970 the State Board of Education instituted a program of 
accreditation on a K-12 basis. Accreditation provides for three levels 
as follows: Accredited Level I Exemplary; Accredited Level I* \ccred- 
ited Level II. Clas i^fication is based essentially on an annual 
quantitative rwiew of the educational program^ staff, instructional mater- 
ials, facilities and services. Details regarding each level of accred- 
itation are found in standards Bulletin 99 , State Department of Public 
Instruction, 1970. Assuming that the present system of accreditation 
is the best information available regarding meaningful differentiations 
between school systems, the relationships of these accreditation levels 
to the following factors may provide some clues regarding how well school 
districts are responding to the objectives cited above. 




Accreditation Levels and Enrollment 

The literature repeatedly indicates a relationship between adequacy 
program and number of pupils in attendance, one recent study of school 
district organization which focused onjjf^^st^tes , including South Dakota, 
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hai this to say about size; 

The following assumptions corujerninq the factor of rAzc aro 
accepted for this Report as a bariis for planninq a ytato syfjtom of 
school district organisation: 

!• >^^^e, in and of it.solf, is not necesriarily important, ^ize 
acquires relevancG in relation to many related factors. 

2. oize, in and of itself, will not provide quality education. 
It must be related to the objectives upon which a stat6 school system 
organization is based. 

3. Size is an important factor to consider when a state under- 
takes the task of organizing its school districts into units which will 
make possible the attainment of the educational results the citizenry 
expects in return for its investment in public education • 

4. size becomes significant when related to tho tasks for which 
numbers are important to meet educational objectives adequately* 
efficiently and economically. 

5. school districts can be both too .small and too big. 

6. There is a significant relationship (as reported in related 
research studies) between size and: 

a. Per-pupil costs 

b. Pupil achievement * 

c. Program breadth and quax'ity 

d. Teacher preparation and certification 

e. Supporting educational services 

f. Educational leadership 

Table 2 tendig to corroborate the fact that in South Dakota the 
smaller the nuin>)er of pupils the l(?ss chance of meeting the minimum 
standards for the highest level of accreditation. 

rhe median size of the indep^indent districts in :;outh Dakota is 
approximately 450 pupils. Less than i percetih of thu schools Jielow 
tho median enrollment were classified at the I!. IovjI of accreditation. 
Thc?ro Wfjrn iiO districts with Level tl a':crodita»: if)n and 5'J of those 
districts unrolled ios'j than SOO pu^.jls. < 'f tho districts with 
enrollmtjnts of 1,000 or mofj nono v/er^' a(.'creditod at [.'»vel lit 6 were 
at. i,eVnl [, and *i 3 at. Imv-I ii:. l *irhaps coinc Ld-.-nta 1 , h\it an internsting 




;om(;trLC relationsliip butwoen accreditation levnl and enrollment is 



also found ir. t':^v iata. ;'h^* modiar. enrollment for districts with I^evel 
:i acjreditation wa^ 25w'? for Level : it was 500) and for Level IE it 
was 1,00 J. 



VABLi. . 




Ac^redita 


tion Loy»jls 


J I. inaeptincient 


Districts 


Grouped by Sizi 






of Enrollment, 1;)71- 






Enrollment 


Districts 


Districts 


- - - 1 , 
Districts 


Total 








Level IH 


Level I 


Level II 


Districts 


0 




240 


1 


5 


32 


38 


250 




4^9 


4 


34 


21 


59 


500 




^749 


3 


25 


2 


35 


750 




099 


10 


5 


1 


16 


1 , 000 




1,249 


6 


3 


0 


9 


1,250 




2,499 


• 7 


2 


0 


9 


2,500 




6,499 


3 


1 


0 


9 


6,500 




13,999 


0 


0 


0 


0 


14,000 


and above 


2 




0 


2 


TOTALS 






46 


75 


56 


177 



Another indicator of quality at the high school level is membership 
in the :;orth Central Association, table 3 reveals that for schools to 
meet the minimum qualitative standards for North Central accreditation 
in South Dakota the odds favor those schools with an enrollment of 300 
or more. The median enrollment for the 193 public high schools (9-12) 
was 150 pupils. In fact, 82.6 percent of the high schools enrolled 300 
pupils or less. There were 67 public high schools accredited by the 
:.orth Central Association in 1972-73. The median enrollment for those 
schools was 300 pupils. 

A clear relationship may be observed between enrollment and the 
qualitative and/oi quantitative levels of accreditation granted schools 
and school districts. 



Ajcreditation Levels t Finance sind En rol Iment Re lat ionsh Ids 

A rotnmonly accepted criterion in judging the adequacy of a school 
district is the prudential expenditure of the tax dollar. Inevitably 
there is fou.nd a casual relationship between size, organization and finance. 

In some statos the school aid formulas provide incentives in order 
to ^injourago district reorganization. These include such things as bonus 
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allotments for the number of pupils enrolled; additional support for 
transportation costs; and assistance In funding facilities. There is 
no such encouragement provided in South Dakota. 



TABLE 3. Number of Public liigh schools (9-12) and Memloer High Schools 

of the North Central Association Grouped by Enrollment, 1972-73 



Enrollment ' Number of Percent of Number of 

High schools Total NCA Schools 



0 




99 


50 


26.0 


0 


100 




199 


76 


39.4 


10 


200 




299 


30 


15.5 


23 


300 




399 


13 


6.7 


10 


400 




499 


5 


2.6 


5 


500 




599 


4 


2.1 


4 


600 




699 


1 


.5 


1 


700 




799 


2 


1.0 


2 


800 




899 


3 


1.5 


3 


900 




999 




4.7 




000 


and above 


9 


9 



TOTALS 193 100.0 



The cost per ADM, grouped by enrollments, is shown in Table 4. This 
indicates the relationship between size of district and cost per pupil. 
The 38 districts (21 percent) enrolling 250 pupils or less were spending 
$93.83 more per pupil than the state average of $767.70. On the basis of 
the previous discussion on accreditation, it is apparent this cost differ- 
ential is not the result of an inordinate expenditure for instructional 
materials, special services, or facilities. Rather, it is the product 
of higher administrative costs and low pupil- teacher ratios. 

Although there are few districts (16 percent) enrolling over 1,000 
pupils, per pupil c<- ats are clearly less in those districts ~ with median 
costs ranging from $638.58 to $850.62. The median cost per pupil for 
schools accredited at Level IE was $720; for Level 1 it was $76,5)^nd for 
Level II it was $850. ^ 

The above cited inequities are further Illustrated by the information 
found in Table 5. This table shows the assessed valuation per ADM 
grouped according to levels of accreditation. The median assessed valuation 
per pupil for the 177 districts was 520,500. of those schools accreditated 
at Level tE, 62.2 percont had per pupil assessments below the median 
while the Level I districts had 30.3 percent below the median> and Level 
II districts had 14.3 percent bolow the median. When these factors are 
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wupled with the data on per pupil L:o?Jts it accentuates the fact that 
economic efficiency is to be . mnd in the districts with larger enroll- 
meuits. Likewise, thp larger dintricts tend to exert greater effort in 
the support ot schoolhj than do the small districts which tend to have 
ijreater wealth per pupii. 



TABLK 4. Current Coat Per Average Daily Membership for Independent 
Districts Grouped by Enrollment, 1971-72 



Enrollment Number of Percent Range of Cost Median 

Districts of Total Per ADM Cost 



0 


249 


38 


21.5 


$703.30 - 


$1,387.96 


$861.53 


2 50 


4'39 


59 


33.3 


576.03 - 


1,175.57 


762.06 


500 


749 


35 


19.8 


619.13 - 


958.59 


770.12 


750 


999 


16 


9.0 


662.81 - 


899.49 


744.36 


1,000 


- 1,249 


9 


5.1 


643.44 - 


850.62 


716.86 


1,250 


- 2,499 


9 


5.1 


667.11 - 


866.48 


723.56 


2,500 


- 6,499 


9 


5.1 


65 . ' - 


853.96 


084.41 


6,500 


- 13,999 


0 










14 , 000 


and above 


2 


1.1 




684.41 


66x.49 



TOTAL 177 100.0 



Hi Low Ratio - 2.4. 



This observation tends to be corroborated by the data presented 
in Table 6 which indicates the cost per classroom unit. While it is 
true that districts with larger enrollments have less assessed valuation 
per pupil and spend less per pupil, they tend to spend more per class- 
room unit. This once again is the project of more efficient teacher/ 
pupil ratios, services supplementary to instruction and greater effort. 

:^om'; caution needs to be exercised in the use of data on assessed 
valuation, one must be mindful of the fact that South Dakota has a 
variable maximum levy between agricultural and non-agricultural property. 
'[hat factor alone may tend to compound the usual differences found in 
assessment ratios. 

2 

A recent publication of the Ajasociated School Boards of ^^outh Dakota 
suggests that a more realistic indicator of ability is the maximum 
revenue available per resident pupil. In spite of th^ fact that such an 
indicator of ability may be more creditaJ^le, ail of the dat* point to 
the same observation-- that the larger districts have lower financial 
O ability and the smaller districts tend to have a greater financial ability. 
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tABLK 6. Cost : <jr 'JiasHjuoni Unit I'or Independent Districts Grouped by 
Lnroilment, 1^)71-7^2 



Em 


oiiment 




:Juiabor of 
Uistricta 


Percent 




Range 

CuSt 


of 


Median 
Cost 




0 






3>i 


21.5 


j;ii 


435 - 


.1J16,086 


$13,450 




250 






59 


33.3 


11 


370 - 


22,033 


14,422 




^UO 




74 > 


J5 


19.8 


12 


314 - 


13,856 


14,682 




7 so 




099 


10 


9.0 


12 


,537 - 


17,242 


14,835 


.1, 


O'JU 


.. ] 




«i 


5.1 


12 


,590 - 


16,901 


14,688 


i, 










^>.l 


12 


,803 - 


20,005 


15,368 


*' t 


500 


- 0 


,4'J'^ 


*J 


5,1 


13 


,423 - 


18,306 


14,867 




500 


-13 




0 












14, 


000 


and 




2 


1.1 




,086 - 


14,842 


14,464 



TOTAL 177 100.0 



High ochool b:nrollments 

;-ome mention novels to be made with respect to the size of pui")lic 
iie^jondary school ; i':^-12) in south Dakota. It is enrollment at the high 
school levv. ! vhich most markedly reveals the relationship of size to 
prograrr, :ip«cial services, cost and personnel. 

Following is a distribution of high school enrollments during 1972-73: 



Lnrollment 


Number 


Percent 


Q - 


49 


6 


3.5 




99 


44 


22.6 


100 - 


149 


49 


25.2 


150 - 


199 


27 


13.9 


200 - 


249 


19 


9.7 


250 - 


299 


11 


5.6 


100 - 


399 


13 


6.7 


400 - 


999 


15 


8.2 


1,000 and above 


9 


4.6 






193 


100.0 



Kivjii ischo'jl onrollm<jnt2 ^.-f^latG ditH<:My to the offerings or coursei; 
£roVLd'j»d. Th" numh'ur of unitfi (a course off'^red for one period each day 
f::ir the 'school year) proportional to the size of the school. For 
inntance, a hi^h s':hooi of 100 pupils or less would in all likelihood 
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offer no more than 27 units. That number of units would result in an 
average class size of 10-15 and the competencies found in a staff 
numbering six to eight could not be expected to adequately satisfy 
additional needs. The accreditation standards in South Dakota call 
for a minimum of 26 unitii, with the option of 22 for each year and 
four on alternate years, be offered for Level II; 32 units for Level I; 
and 38 units for Level IE. The median enrollme.'it of South Dakota high 
schools is 150 pupils. The number of units offered in half of the high 
schools is 30 or less; tlie pupil-*teacher ratio is 15 or 16 to 1; and 
the curricular program necessarily is oriented toward college entrance. 
The latter factor, when viewed against the evidence that no more than 
half of the graduates attend college, suggests that in at least a half 
of tne high schools there is a real question regarding the value of 
much of the program presently available to a large percentage of pupils* 
Added to this program liability is the paucity of services to meet 
special naedti such as remedial programs, speech therapy, music/art, 
instructional materials, special education and health. In spite of the 
absence of curricular units and services, the per pupil costs are 
notably higher and the reason is essentially one of size. To meet the 
criteria of educational benefit, economic benefit and efficiency of 
operation greater numbers need to be brought together for purposes of 
supporting high school programs of at least a modest level of adequacy. 

A study of those high schools in districts with accreditation at 
Level II shows that, in 1972-73, 58 high schools in South Dakota were 
locatad in districts with Level II accreditation. Their range in 
enrollment was 41 to 213. In these schools 5,052 pupils were enrolled 
and one teacher employed for every 12.06 pupils. Two high schools 
enrolled over 200 and 14 had an enrollment of 100-200. Of the 58 high 
schools 42 (72 percent) enrolled less than 100 pupils. In these 42 
schools the total enrollment was 3,017 with a pupil-teacher ratio of 
11.05 to 1. 



Geographical Location of High Schools 

Map 1 shows the size and county designation for each high school in 
South Dakota. The only exceptions are in Rapid City and Sioux Falls 
where there are two high schools and the enrollments in each case are 
combined. The geographical proximity of one high school to another, 
particularly in the eastern tier of counties, is quite evident. A map 
inspection of these locations reveals that rarely are existing high- 
schools in the same county more than ten miles apart. Granted, there 
are road conditions and other physical reasons to exclude mere distance 
as a viable and overwhelming argument for reorganization. However, in 
many cases the reasons for sustaining inadequate high school programs 
have nothing to do with distance, natural barriers, or accessibility 
to otner population centers • 

To make possible a high school enrollment of not less than 150 
pupils a K-12 or district enrollment must be at least 500. An enrollment 
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of ISO pupils would exceed bl percent ot* the high .school enrollments 
as ot 1972-73. 



Geographical Distribution of DLStricts 

Map 2 shows the distribution of school districts by county with 
the ADM figures for each independent school district within each county. 

A cursory e.xamination reveals that the land area of the state is 
almost equally divided by the Missouri River. The area west of the 
Missouri River is characterized by a much larger land area per county # 
spar^sity of .copulation, vast areas which are unproductive and virtually 
uninhabited, largn tracts set aside as reJiervation Icmd, and limited 
miles of all-weather roads. Agricultural productivity is largely 
limited to raising livestock and wheat. In this area of the state the 
reduction of school districts has been proportionately greater. 
Excluding the two independent districts contracting with adjacent states, 
42 independent districts had an enrollment range from 131 to 14/000. 
hievei. of ^he districts (2b percent) enrolled less than 500 pupils (K-12) 
and three of these represent the enrollment for the ent-.re county. 

When one looks at the area east of the Missouri River the response 
to school district reorganization is obviously quite different. In 
the eastern portion of the state, particularly in the tier of counties 
in the eastern third of the state, the population is more concentrated, 
the geographical area of the county is smaller, the all-weather road 
network is better, the land more productive and the economy is abetted 
by some manufacturing and industry, small towns still survive and tend 
to continue to maintain a school district in its environs in spite of 
population movement to larger communities. Excluding the eight districts 
contracting for bervices with adjacent states., there were 143 independent 
districts during the 1971-72 school year. In these 14*3 districts the 
range of ADM was 118 to 18,500. There were 71 of these districts/ or 
nearly 50 percent, enrolling 500 pupils. (K-12) or less. 

Two other characteristics of the independent districts should be 
noted. First, most of the districts overlap county lines* Historically, 
there has been no compelling reason for school districts to parallel 
or fall within county boundaries. Secondly, the configuration of most 
districts is most erratic m terms of its boundaries. This gerrymander- 
ing is obviou::ily tho. product of concern for financial advantage rather 
than in terms of serving pupils wherever their place of residence* 



Common school Districts 

There were 36 common school districts operating in South Dakota 
during 1972-7 3 and four of those were non-operati.ng districts. All of 
these districts were located in four counties and brief descriptive 
information is summarized for each countv. 
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1. Benjiutt. :;uinl)(jr of districts: 5/ Knrollmont range: 16 

to 428; Pupil-Toacher ratio: 19,4; Range of 
cost per ADM: $730 to $1,676. 

2. Potter . Number of districts: 14; Non-operating: 3; 

KnrolimenL range: 0 to 34; Pupil-Toacher ratio: 
12.1; Range of cost p«r ADM: $485 to $1,570. 

Stanley . Number of districts: 8; Knrollment range: 3 to 
367; Pupil-Teacher ratio: 19.4; Range of cost 
per ADM: $452 to $2,066. 

4. Sully . Number of districts: 9; Non-operating: 1; 

Enrollment range: 5 to 66; Pupil-Teacher ratio: 
12.4; Range of cost per ,'VDM: $885 $1,245. 

There were 1,465 pupils enrolled in these 32 operating districts with 
a pupil-teacher ratio of 15.9. In 1971-72 the rai;ge in cost per ADM was 
$452 to $2,066 with an average cost of $1,144 as compared to $780 for 
the independent districts of the state. 

Commentary and Recommendations 

The progress made in recent years with respect to school district 
reorganization in South Dakota is perhaps unmatched on the contemporary 
scene. The impetus of SB130 set in motion the subsequent reduction of 
hundr'ads of school districts. A great number of legislators, lay citizens 
and personnel in the state department contributed their efforts in 
bringing about the changes which have resulted. When such efforts have 
been expended, the very natural tendency is to assume the task to be 
completed. This attitude would ignore the reality that school district 
reorganization is never completed, for it must always be viewed in terms 
of the type of administrative unit which can best respond to constantly 
changing needs. 

On the basis of the data contained herein, and a degree of familiarity 
with South Dakota, several observations seem appropriate: 

1. The present mood on the part of the citizenry is to do nothing 
with respect to major changes in school district boundaries. Only 
through mandated action will needed changes of any consequence bo 
realized in South Dakota. 

2. School districts, both past and present, are largely the product 
of financial expediency and not the result of a high priority concern and 
commitment to best serve the needs of pupils. If educational needs had 
bekiti a high priority concern to local communities, the present configuration 
of many school districts would not have materialized. 



3. Still strong influences in the state still reject the notion that 
school districts are subdivisions of the ^tate and that education is a 
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robijonsibility oi statu with the resultant obliqation that alj^ 
Citizens contribute to it« support. 

4. .5v;hool district reorganization cannot bo sold on the premise 
that it Will save :noney oi lower taxoa. uch an argument is fraugbt 
with danger. In fact, reorganization may rusult in greater expenditure, 
t"or jt makej possible a heightened degreo of responsiveness to pupil 
needs. I'^ne must view financial benefits in terms of resultant effi- 
ciencies, more prudent use of the tax dollar and the provision of 
educational opportunities previously not available. 

b. Past response to educational needs, particularly in terms of 
.he logislative response to those needs, has been inconsistent and 
frequently contradictory. A positive policy cannot be identified with 
respect to the obligation of the state toward education, its manaqement 
and how it is organized. The needs are not solely financial for more 
money is not necessarily reflected in better educational programs - 
Rather, it is coming to grips with the constitutional provision that 
the state is responsible for a uniform system of education for all of 
Lhij children of the state. Permissiveness in terns of what is adequacy 
with respect to school district organization will not suffice when the 
educational opportunities of school-age children are at stake. The 
outmoded theory that school district boundaries are a matter only of 
iocaJ determination must be discarded. Attendance units may logically 
be determined locally, but not administrative units. 

Only the .state legislature can speak directly and positively to 
this matter. 

^. In spite of the fact there has been a quantitative reduction 
ot ochool districts, little data can be found which relates to the 
consequences of the elimination of meiny school districts. Subsequent 
of forts to reorganize will necessitate more than arguments of expediency. 
They will call for hard data in terms of what has happened with respect 
to expanded opportunities for pupils, greater returns on the money 
inve^ited, gains in pupil achievement, special services provided, quality 
ot professional personnel, availcibility of instructional materials, and 
opinions of those affected. 

In the ab^aence of such data decisions will unfortunately tend to 
atff.'.Jted by :ome of the flirn^y and untested contentions regarding 
pupil/tuacher cost ratios; .-omparing cost figures without, reference to 
the rcturnii provided; or parading some of the familiar cliches regarding 
the loss of local control. 



Recommendations 
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1. only one type of school district should exist in South Dakota - 
the independent difjtrtjt. Legislative action to accomplish this should 
taken as soon as possible. 
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2, The State Board of Edujation, in response to the charge given 
it by the legislature, should take action with respect to the following: 

d. Within a period of two years no district should be accredited 
which maintains a high school of less than 100 pupils except 
in those cases where Uie district encompasses an area greater 
than four (4) townships; and furthermore , within a period of 
five (5) years no district should be accredited vhich main- 
tains a high school of less than 150 pupils except in those 
cases where the district encompasses an area greater than 
four (4) townships. 

b. A longitudinal ptudy should be conducted which identifies the 
outcomes of school district reorganization in South Dakota. 

c. The planning and implementation of multi*district units should 
be encouraged for the provision of services and programs not 
feasible in the local district. These cooperatives or 
regional districts could satisfy important needs not possible 
at present or in the foreseecJsle future. Such needs as • 
cooperative purchasing, special education programs, employ- 
ment of specialized personnel, computer services and 
instructional materials might only be realized througa 
cooperative efforts among districts. 

d. A task force should be selected In each county to rve in an 
adjunct relationship with the State Board of Education. Each 
group should be composed of one school board member and one 
administrator from each independent district and no more than 
five representatives selected at large and appointed by the 
judge who has jurisdiction in the respective county. Provisions 
should be made for overlapping terms to provide some degree j 
of coritinuity. The purposes for such a task force would 

Providing a means of engaging in discussions 
regarding goals, needs and problems with respect 
to education in specified geographical areas 
of the state; 

Studying and communicating ways in which the 
needs of pupils might be met more effectively 
and efficiently than is presently the case; 

Serving as an important coniintmication agent 
both to and from the State Boai'd of Education 
with respect to proposals and plans as they 
affect local districts; and 

Providing some sustaining influence in response 
to the efforts and ideas generated through the 
Community Involvement Plan* 



include: 
(1) 

(2) 
(3) 

(4) 
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FINANCING PUBLIC SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION* 



iii-storical background 

south Dakota has a l^nq hiatory of :Jtate government concern for 
school facilities. In 1387/ two years before statehood, the Territorial 
Board of Lducdtion was charged with the responsibility of adopting and 
furnishing schoolhouae plans. This responsibility was later transferred 
to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction*^ 

The biennial report for 19u8-lyl0 of the State Superintendent 
included observations concerning the differences across the State in 
providing modern schooihouses. The point was made that country schools 
were most often those that lagged behind and a plea was mad^^for state 
aid for school construction in sparsely settled communities. \Vhile 
such recommendations were never favorably acted upon by the legislature # 
they did serve the purpose of keeping bfafore the citizens the respon- 
sibility of the State for education. 

Problems concerning support for public education in South Dakota 
reached crisis proportions in 1918 as reaction to World War I swept the 
.Otate, Schooler noted that cC number of neighborhoods were comprised of 
immigrants who could not speak or write English; schooling was de- 
emphasized to increase agricultural productior ; a negativism toward edu- 
cation was evident since it interf erred with the right of parents to use 
their children for labor; and school buildings in some areas^deteriorated 
to conditions that actually hampered students in their work. 

In 1^J19 the South Dakota legislature recognized the degeneration 
ot education by passing the Americanization Act* The main purpose of 
this act was to disseminate propaganda pro to education and maintain 
strong schools.^ While no direct state aid for schooihouses resulted 
from this act , it did revive the interes . of adults in education by 
providing them with night schools and other forms of adult programs* 
The obvious result ^'as stronger local support for schools* 

rttate conjern tor school facilities continued to be evident in 
thti Ij^iu's whe-»n the Stato legislature in 1951, following a report by 
hupfirintendcnt !:arold Tr^aeman that South Dakota's State Department of 
PuLli'.* Instruction had the least number of professionals of any state 
aepartment in the jountry, approved the position for a consultant on 
school building and facilities.^ A change in the State's constitution 
in l')b4 increased the limitation on school district debt from five to 
ten percent of assessed valuation. In 1:^57 , the legislature, in 
sah::*tantialiy changing the structure and powers of the >tate Eioard of 
Kducation, restricted the Board's authority to "suggesting" standards 



*A study pcrfonnt'd by c. Cale lludscyj^^opartment of Kducational 
Administration, University of Mebrask^ ^/ /^['J 
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for school building plans. 

Concorn for recognition of school buildings as a part of the State's 
responsibility for quality education is threaded throughout the State's 
history. However, the .:;tate's legislatures have provided little direct 
economic aid to districts for sc' ool building construct ion, nor have 
they permitted the State Board provide significant leadership in this 
area* 



The Current Program 

In South Dakota, the provision of public school facilities is 
primarily a responsibility of »:he local school districts • However, 
the school districts must have their building plans and sites approved 
'^y the State ruperintandent of Public Instruction before seeking bids, 
and the c*.iteria for site and plan approval are established by the 
State Hoard of Education. Consultant lid is available from the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, but is limited by a shortage of personnel 
assigned to this area. 

In the area of funding for capital outlay. State government serves 
as a control agent on debt limits and procedural matters. Data perti- 
nent to the financial programs of school districts are reported by the 
Department of Public Instruction. 



Source of Funds 

School districts have two major sources of funding for capital 
outlay available to them. One source is from a local property tax levy; 
the other is through the issuance of local school district general 
obligation bonds. Both method:, require the yield to be deposited in 
the district's Capital Outlay Fund. The annual tax levy method may be 
regarded as a "pay ' in-advance, " or more commonly, a "pay-as-you-go" 
apprDach while the bond issue method is more of a "pay later" or debt 
system. 

The data in Table 1 show the sources of funds for the Capital 
outlay Fund taring 1971-72. The citizens of South Dakota aic i-^luctant 
to acquire debt and perfer the "pay-as-you-go" plan to meet their school 
facilities needs. 
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TABLfc: 1. oourc'=^s of Funds for Capital Outlay of South Dakota School 
Districts During 1971-72 



Revenue Funda 


Amounts 


Percent of Total 




$ 9,781,397 


86.02 


County 


260 




State 


41,121 


.36 


Fedtiral 


637,412 


5.61 


Sub- totals 


$10,460,190 


91.99 


Non- revenue Funds 


Amounts 


Percent of Total 


Sale of Bonda 


? 840,457 


7.39 


Promissory Notes 


7,158 


.06 


Other 


63,220 


.56 


Sub-totals 


$ 910,835 


8.01 



SOURCE: HdUwational S t atistics biqes t , 1971-72/ State Department 
of Public Ir- .vuction 



Local Property Tax for Capital outlay . Local school boards in 
South Dakota have the option of levying a tax rate of up to five mills 
on thy property tax base for the Capital outlay Fund,*^ Revenue from 
the lovy may not he transferred to other funds. There was an exception 
to tne "no-transf or" clause madci by the legislature in 1970 which per- 
mitted schools vith a maximum General Fund levy to transfer 60 percent 
of their surplu:^ Capital Outlay Fund levy receipts to the General Fund. 
rhi3 authorization expired December 31, 1971. 

Q 

•' '-'^QQ-L ^-^ ^ tr i c t Bonda^ foj^ J-^p i ^.^1 ^'^^^^^ « School distri'jts may 
borrow fundK by issuing general obligation bonds. The districts are 
limited to a debt level of not nore than ten percent of their asfsessed 
valuatiofi by constitution. A plurality of 60 percent of the voters 
taking part in a ypec^ai or general election is required to approve 
a bund issue. Approval of an issue carries with it the aathoriaat ion 
to levy an annual ax sufficient to amortiZfi the debt. There is no 
legal limit on the length of term of a bond issue or on the interest 
rate. 
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Local school boards must initiate a bond issue election to 
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acquirt! nuw d»abt. 'Vhu duuiyion is indepoiidont of any State agency 
approval. Notice and royults of the eluctiori must be filud with the 
Commissioner of School and Public Lat^ds. When a bond isauo election 
fails > it may not be resubmitted for a new election in less than 
twelve months unless it In for .1 different amount. Bond issues to 
refund outstanding debt are floated at the oj^tion of the school board 
and do not require voter approval. 

When bond issues are approved for sale , they must be advertised 
and sealed bids teceive'cl. The schooll district o.f.fAcers arti responsible 
for maintaining bond records and for payment of the bonds. 

I .oa n s - j r a ii t s . There are n^j prv^vLsi s '^or the :*tate to loan c^r 
grant funds for school facilities. Jtatu law ioen permit the Commi^jsioner 
of .chool and k^ublic Lands to invest i'emanent School Funds in school 
district bonds at no less than a six percent Lntere^Jt rate. i"-uch 
i riyef:tments , however / are based solely on their advantage to the I'erma- 
H'Mit cliooi Fund which Wouid leuuire vi rare set of Lrv.uiiUitaj^ccs . V'or 
ail practical purposes, the resourt:es of tn*:! U^rman^jnt r:c?}u)oi Fund, some 
:^j3 million r are not available for loanu to thie public scliuolr^. 

W^l tl ay ^ * und . The C ap 1 1 a I 0 u 1 1 . * / F u nd is do fined ) ) y 
it.itute in Jouth Dakota as "...a fund provid(id by law to meet expenditures 
wluch result in the acquisition of fixed assets or additions to fixed 
assets.,, it may also be used for installment payment?? for the purcliase of 
iixed assocs...."' Jtate law restricts installment purchase contracts 
to a term of no more than ten years and an amount i:jt'incipal not in 
excess of three percent of the district's assessed valuation. ^^-^ 

■shen the amount of the principal of the installment purchase 
contract exceeds one and one-half percent of the district's assessed 
valuation, a public hearing is required. Upon- petition by ton percent 
of the people in the district who vottjd for Governor in the last general 
ele^jtion, a proposed coiitract may be subject to a referendum. A 
majority approval is needed to carry the issue. /\ny contract for 
purchases through installment payments from th'* Capital outlay Fund 
requires an annual tax tevy, not to exceed five mills, to meet th<» debt 
service needs. 



Outcomes of .South Dakota ' s Flan 
for ivchool O'onstruction'-'-.Statewide Data 

Phis section contains statewide data relative to school con- 
struction project costs, depreciation vs. construction rates, and 
factors affecting rate of schoolhouse constr'K:tion. These data will lie 
studied and an analysis and discussion presented. The rr jult v/ili 
reflect statewide outcomes of >;outh I^akota's plan for school construction. 
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::>(:hooi Construction Project Casts 

I'o rftudy the State data on schoolhouse construction, the amounts 
and variances in project Jost;s and the ptjrcent of students served will 
UKi analy^iud, Table 2 contains cost and ^-*apacity data rcaported over an 
eighteen year period for school construction projects • Although there 
were several examples of incomplete reports in the source for the Table 
2. data, the analysis is useful. 

The data in Table 2 show that over 111 mWion dollaxs were com- 
mitted during the eiyhteen year period, 1954-1972, for school construc- 
tion, :7paGe was provided in new or remodeled buildings for 86,239 
J5tudents. The Educational Statistics Digest , published by the Depart- 
ment ot lubiic instruction, reported an enrollment of 171,636 students 
in cjrades K-12 of South Dakota's public schools during 1971-72* This 
mfaans that 50.25 percent of the students could be housed in facilities 
eighteen yearri or less in age. Obviously, such conclusions assume a 
proper distribution of enrollments. Data were not available which 
would show the number of students still housed in obsolete or inadequate 
f rcilities . 

Project cost information in Table 2 indicates that 32.6 percent of 
the total amount for the eighteen year period was committed during the 
four year period, 1964-65 through 1967--68. Project ccsts for 1971-72 
were slightly under four million dollars, the least amount since 1962-63* 



Depreciation vs. Construction Rates 

There is no firm consensus for determining the annual depreciation 
rate on schoolhouses. Both age and changing education needs are factors 
in determining when a structure is no longer usable. Good maintenance, 
remodeling, and ingenuity have greatly extended the "life" of many 
schoolhouses. With these caveats in mind, however, it still is meaning- 
ful to look at the annual rate of construction in terms of the capacity 
of new projects compared to total State enrollment of students. 

m Tabl6 3 are presented the annual rate of construction capacities 
compared to State enrollments for the past decade. A ru\e-of-thumb 
depreciation rate often used for school buildings is ^two percent per 
yhiar. Usinq this standard i it appears from data in Table 3 that the 
people of .^outh Dakota were providing for school building co- struct ion 
at an adequate average rate during the major part of the 1960 *s. How- 
ever, the replacement rate has dropped well below two percent per year 
since 1967-69. 
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TAliM:: 2. Totdl Vi'ojuct Coats and .'tudont Capacity of School Building 
Construction in Souti) Dakota, l^Jb4-1072, as Reported to the 
.Stato CohiiUltant. 



Vear Ruported Project Costs Kox^orted Student Capacity 
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6,741 




J 


,581 


94H 


J , J d!> 


i J b o - D V 


2 


,722 


,332 


•1 "3 11 

2,311 


1059-60 


G 


,129 


051 


4,204 


l'»60-6i 


8 


,62'! 


,076 


6,114 


l')bi-02 


6 


,y52 


009 


6,653 


1^'62-*:;J 


2 


,7'JO 


,429 


2,3r.7 


l'.)6 3-64 


5 


,771 


,011 


5,052 


l'.t64-bb 


7 


,026 


,695 


5,126 


i9b5-66 


11 


,508 


,516 


11,362 


lJ66-b7 


7 


,609 


,341 


4,907 


1'J67-68 


12 


,263 


, 3B6 


6,248 


l<Jbft-b9 


6 


,037 ,052 


3,622 


1^)6^-70 


b 


,lb« 


,966 


3,136 


rj7u-7i 


5 


,243 


,187 


3,119 


1^^71-72 


3 


,ya2 


,183 


2,399 



Totals .'^117,536,219 H6,239 



oOURCKj Siinima ry of schoo l B uildiac| Con^jtract ' on , SJouth Dakota S.D*I. 

19 54-55 through 1971-72, Includes cuatu uf now construction 
remodelincj , relocatcible , ard temporary facilities. 

Factory Affoctinq Rate of Schoolhouse Construction 

The ruaaons tor slow-downs in school building construction can be 
variod and complex. Netid factors might decrease duo to stabilir^ation 
oi population both in torms ot total grov;th and/or migration patterns. 
AIjo, it. is possible that during the years of relatively high constru't- 
tion activity, such as the mid i960*s, a surplusi of school rooms waa 
provided. Thus, it is important tliat a jtate continually assess ita 
school building requirements. Presently, there does not appear to be a 
formal program for determining the present or projected need for school 
buildings in the :;tate of South Dakota. 

^ C 
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Kconomi' pro.isure^i often mjuI .i r.-a^iuru ot rulieU through rejection 
of .^jcjhooi coniit.xu'.'Liofi [jrocjrcimii . This ii, evex. more plausible when the 
total burden of aont rwats on ^:ho S':h.>(^l district. Coritained in Table 4 
are data for the .state's schoai .ii.uricts concerning their bonded debt, 
assessed valuation of property for tax purposes, and d'jbt ratio. 

TABU. A Comparison uf the >,tjporced opacity of New School Construction 
with Total state bJnrullment ijj south Dakota for the Period 1962- 
b3 Through 1971-72 



Year 


Capacity 
of Projects 


State 
Enrollment 


Percent 




- 2,367 


168,173 


1.41 


1^63-64 




170,224 


•2.97 


3 J64-6S 




171,958 


2.98 


1 «6^^-b6 


11,362 


172,965 


6.57 




4,907 


175,252 


2.80 


I0<j7-vjd 


6,248 


175,654 


3.56 


1968-69 


3,622 


173,791 


2.08 


106 » WO 


3,13G 


172,616 


1.82 


iy^o-7i 


3,119 


173,006 


1.80 


1971-72 


2,399 


171,636 


1.40 



SOURCE: E'ducatio nal statistics Digest and Summary of School Building 
Construction , from the South Dakota S.D.I. Percents were 
calculated. 



TABLK 4. The Bonded Debt, Assessed Valuation, and Debt Ratio of School 
Districts in South Dadcota, 1962-63 Through 1971-72 















Year 


Bonded Debt 


Assessed 


Valuation 


Debt Ratio 


1962-63 


$28 


,481,007 


$2,275 


,012,789 


1*25 


1963-64 


29 


,877,621 


2,332 


,916,529 


1.28 


1964--65 


.7 


508,243 


2,399 


,174,482 


1.56 


i96'j-H6 


40 


,176,956 


2,392 


,856,487 


1.6H 


1966-VJ7 


43 


,022,267 


2,413 


,552,046 


1.78 


l')67-6a 


46 


,486,458 


2,602 


,888,000 


1.79 


1^^68-69 


47 


,016,039 


2,736 


,201,514 


1.7;? 


19G9-70 


42 


,607,374 


3,025 


,594,642 


1.41 


197)-71 


42 


,168,298 


3,073 


,725,765 


1.37 


197.-72 


40 


954,522 


3,227 


,753,157 


1.27 



Q oOURrBt Educational St atistics Digest , 1971-72,' South Dakota .S*D.I. 

[\(^ Debt ratio was calculated* ii p,'^. 
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The data in Tai>L»j 4 ;>how that both total dabt and debt ratios 
peaked during the mid ou'a, this pattern corrosponds with the uurge 
in project coyt.s shown in Tdbio 2. The percent of bonded debt by 
1^^71-72 had returned to the level .of 1962-63. Since the constitutional 
debt limit on individual di.^tricta is tt^n percent of assessed valuation* 
it is clear that the aggregate debt leeway for the ^^tate is between 
eight and nine percent, a relatively low level of debt. 

Data in Table 4 show an increase^ between 1962-63 and 1971-72, of 
43.8 percent in bonded debt while the property tax base increased 41.9 
percent. Data from Table 4 do not suggest that either the level of 
bonded debt or the tax base of the school districts should prevent 
citizens from meeting schoolhouse needs. 

Capital outlay amounts may not reflect the impact on taxpayers 
since such expenditures may be borrowed funds. Only when the funds 
are repaid, interest and principal, are tax rates affected. Data in 
Table 5 show how amounts and calculated state average mill rates for 
dc ' service have changed in recent years. 

Data in Table b indicate that- interest and pr; ^-^al payments on 
debt have increased slightly over two million dollars or 73,8 percent 
in ten years for school district taxpayers. Since the tax base only 
increased 41.9 percent, there was an increase in mill levy require- 
ments. During the years 1962-63 through 1971-72, there was less than 
a one-half mill variance in the calculated state average tax rate for 
debt service. 



TABLE 5. Disbursements from the Bond Redemption Fund, Assessed Valuation 
and Calculated State Average Mill Levies for South Dakota, 
1962-63 through 1971-72 



Vear 


Bond Redemption 




Assessed 


State Average 




Fund Disbursements 




Valuation 


Mill Levy 


1962-63 


$2,852,503 


$2 


,275,012,789 


1.25 


1963-64 


3,030,019 


2 


,332,91r,,529 


1.30 


1964-OS 


3,096,411 


2 


,399,174,482 


1.29 


1965-66 


1,499,4B9 


2 


,392,856,487 


1.46 


1966-67 


3,980,235 


2 


,413,552,046 


1.65 


1967-63 


4,224,034 


2 


,602,888,000 


1.62 


1968-69 


4,747,907 


2 


,736,201,514 


1.74 


1969-70 


4,702,786 


3 


,025,594 ,642 


1.55 


197U-71 


4,903,858 


3 


,073,725,765 


1.60 


1971-72 


4,957,625 


3 


,227,753 ,1:^7 


1.54 



O /jOUKCE: Education al .;t at i:=;tics Diges t, 1971-72, South Dakota' S . D. t , 

Mill levy was calculated. 
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Since tdxpayersj are apt to react to their total effort for schools 
by resisting building programs, it iii reasonable to look at the pattern 
ot revenue f4.om I jcal taxes and tax effort in recent years. In Table 6 
are the data n»jcossary for this analysis. These data show that school 
diJtriut: taxes incruased from :;4d,2a4,332 to $8B,0J2,i85 between 1962-63 
and rJ71-72 or 82.3 percent while the assessed valuation increased only 
•11.0 percent. Failure of the local tax base to increase in proportion 
to revenues resulted in an increase in the hypothetical state average 
mill levy. The increase from 21.22 mills to 27.27 mills, or 28.51 
percent, in tV»e t^n '^^e^x )^eriod»y might well cause resistance to building 
programs on the basis of the total school tax burden. 

Evidence in Tables 2 through 6 indicates that when the needs, ability, 
and effort of the 'State for school building construction are considered 
from a macro-economic standpoint. South Dakota has in recent years pro- 
vided classrooms at an acceptable rate without a major increase in 
financial burden. However, since the financial provision for school 
buildings is primarily a local responsibility in South Dakota, the use of 
state averages may be misleading. Hence, in the next section, an analysis 
and discussion will be presented of eighteen selected school districts in 
the State of south Dakota. 



TABLh; 6. School District Tax Revenues, Assessed Valuation, and State 

Average Mill Levies for South Dakota, 1962-63 Through 1971-72 



Year School District Assessed State Average 

Tax Revenues Valuation Mill Levy 



1^^62-63 


$48,284,332 


$2,275,012,789 


21.22 


l%3-64 


52,473,990 


2,332,916,529 


22.49 


l'J64-65 


55,450,129 


2,399,174,482 


23ai 


1965-66 


57,680,372 


2,392,856,487 


2A\\o 


l*)66-b7 


60,690,115 


2,413,552,046 


/5.i^ 


1 J67-68 


64,272,985 


2,602,888,000 


24«69 


l9b8-69 


60,808,664 


2,736,201,514 


25.51 


lJf/)-70 


74,786,323 


3,025,594,642 


24.72 


l'J7g-71 


82,348,430 


3,073,725,765 


26.7^^ 


l')71-72 


88,012,385 


3,227,753,157 


27.27 



oOUkCK: • Lidu cational Statistics Digest , 1971-72, South Dakota S.D.I. 
Mill levies were calculated. 



. ; -lU Di'jli u:\ .u 

rii«M-t; w". . . 5 '> . :io<s: !; , r J t. f. 1 ri .'outh i'.Akjt.fi durinj i>7L-7J. 
lt'..''.i.; hi •'.•(. -n I : r '!•'; : .U". i;. » Iv,'- t h<j unr u.'t of Mio 

pro:j-'nt ;.t<>^j r uu tw? rlnuv.viiut ii.'hool luitdin-ri in out h Pakota in each 
ot di;:t.!.- L*:i i. iit^Hi:*', a :-;.i.np In »u .:h* ;.n'.l'..'p(i!i(lont s-hool 

di.itrictii wa:3 • Ifj'J'.fa Un »j more i-jt-iiioa :;*:u.V/, Tho distri..ts Wtn*:' 
i5t3ltj:;t«d with th^* inLfni. v^;" jViuviJinq U» tlif d ivicie ivj qn in 

terms ot of onrolU\f?v^t. / v>tCi^G.v:'tv ^^s^ ^•c\<;e yf^r *>tiiJ^vit: , and yco- 

'jraphic locaUioa. 

)n t:h(;. to l- lov/iiuj ^/atft:, an -j.itJintJ map i'T :*outh Hakota ^hom^ the 
qooqraphi'-; d ; ^trihuCK^n th- oi^jhtaon sampl'^t hJ^hool districts. The 
joncj'.'pt rji i^stt ibuLion waj !;ac):it'i :;L*d in somo instanornr, :jo that major 
City as Wf2 . ; I'; jubu^bau jchot J UijtriJtiJ could To included in th<i 
'jompie binctj t.hcit piuhi^fm-; xl\: lypi.jc.llv qir' to di^'t'cjrcnt. 

'r.jd)l(i ^ c(yntai:i i t in daLa 'joncejrnincj ti-r.rol rnonts an<i aasos^iod 
valuatiuu ij. Lh.; -i-impU.' .U j tr. ^ ct.:i . l-uraidunt '.r i l.-t'^nt for the sample 
dutrnn i wa i v:/.<\ poiCGnt that for th<.* tjnt i; .itato while the 
aiif;es3(3d valuation wa^i ol that tor tlvj o'-atic. 

I'hti rdnye in uniol Imnnts of the soloctod :^chool districts in Tablo 
7 -^as from V\,h.\yj to Liil jtud-jnts. Tho cor ro:? pond iny ranq-J for assossud 
vilua^.i oii p'*r L-.lj.*at :;i.\idont was from :^'j'7 ,^'6(j to Un,170. rhu mcdLm 
as'i*- .'iod v-iluUicM\ t_ivr r'i:ii l<in^ ••itudent was but'//j'jn .l^/'Hr. and $2iL^,:.M.7 
whi:..h approximator thtj ;iLato avoracje asaes.iGd valuation p»jr student of 
916/^^1. 

iiir data i.r^ Tar.»': V i.nliv.atr; ai. invjrsy r^dation*:^hip hctwtjon 
LfH? jllmunt and L.i;--* ..-i^" or 'wJ;.jul districts. Th'? ^zj'jven diatri'cts i-^- 

rludud m th- i.a.npi.LS tih it liad •.-..ru i hr.'.iht:..; of i ,000 studontif 

wr;r" Irjiow th«^ .itat*: 'av'o>-a^j/i pr.opo^rty tax hiso [j.^r ytudont. Amoncj the 
smal Wji: ;;'jhoo'. di'jtri';t.'; , rnly ^iJ^l^ ^-''-V '^"'^^ Wjuhay liad l«S5j than a 
.^tdt^^j aVf/'^q-j pL'T ;;»''d':nt »a:< i»a^;o. 'hts :i\irnJo'St^j tliat Uv.: moro 
pcpui.ou:^ ir-iaii typi:iiLy hiVi Uisy ability pet unit to tinan-Jo educ-i- 

Lion, includmo' 5J'-*h^>oi buildiaus/ indt.r thr> locjil property tax r^ystnm. 
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TABl.;: 7, KticiLaont Lnruil:n'jnt5; and iKn-^ci^.i-A VaiuatioriiS i cr Koiijident: 

.-tuJentii Uurinq Vj'H-12 oi Kiyhteun .tJelocted School Oistriutti 
in south Dakota. 



School KuHident Sami^iu A,V. pur Samplo 

Distrj.c-t County Knxollv\ent RanK Hoaidcnt Kank 



Aberdeen 


Brown 


b , J02 


3 


$ 13,374 


14 


Bison 


Ferkina 


373 


14 


40,619 


2 


Brandon Valley 


Minnuhaha 


1 ,450 


7 


16,4'3<^ 


10 


Brookings 


Brookings 


2 ,S^^i 


6 


15,424 


12 


Faulk ton 


Faulk 


708 


' > 


27,947 


5 


Forestbury 


Kanborn 


121 


IB 


40,614 


3 


Harding County 


Harding 






57,586 


1 


Hill City 


Pennington 


4b4 


1.: 


11, 70 J 


17 


. Jefferson 


Union 




IL 


22,207 


9 


Mitchell 


DavibJon 




1 




11 


N'ewel J 


hutte 




I 


23,495 


. 7 


ilorth . ,own 


Brown 


SI", 


u 


22,365 


8 


t'ierre 


Hughes 


J ,905 


s 


14,622 


13 


Rapid City 


Pennington 


13,917 




10,170 


18 


Selby 


Walworth 


S14 


11 


24,591 


6 


Jioux Falls 


Minnehaha 


18,626 


1 


12,147 


lo 


Waubay 


Day 


4y3 


1 ^ 


13,188 


15 


Wood 


Mellette 


^ij5 


17 


34,971 


4 



:;uURCl-: : A oummary As.'jessfjid Valuations and Enrol imt;; nt.s by County 
and District, South Dakota Id.D.I,, 1971-72. 



Fiscal Capacity and i:ffort 

As discussed earlier in tliis repurV, , ^jchool district<i in routh 
Dakota have two basic methods of i nan-vi :i j school Luilding construction: 
(1) general obligation bonds may he issued, with approval of sixty per*- 
cont of the ^'l^jctors, up to a -'onstitutional total dnbt Limit of ten 
percent of assessed valuation, and (2) .1 local mill It^vy, at tho option 
of the school board, of no more than five mills, witli the yield to be 
deposited in the Capital .-utlay Fund. The utilization of these sources 
of funds by tho sample districts was reviewed. 

.-c hool District Ifo nds. Ihe :apacity of .M';h of the eightcon 
sample school districts to borrow funds at any 'iiven time Is related 
to their assessed valuation and to their outstanding dent. Contained 
m iable H are data retleccLng »-he d jl-t ;?^atns of the? samplo districts. 
The bonded debt potential of a 'ti^tfj^.t was derived by taking ^he "tate 
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constitutional debt limit of ten percent times the assessed valuation. 
Debt leeway was the difference between potential debt and outstanding 
debt . 

Data in Table 8 reveal some of the complex features of school 
finance. The ^large school districts, with their typically lower rank- 
ing tax base per student as shown in Table 7 nevertheless have debt 
leeways sufficiently large to enter into major building progranis. A 
number of the smaller districts such as Jefferson, Hill City, Waubay, 
and Forestburg would be hard pressed to finance major building programs 
with their low assessed valuation* If the sample of school districts 
used in this report is valid, then there are undoubtedly many more 
small, tax-base poor school districts operating in the "State's" edu- 
cation system. 



TABLE 8. Assessed Valuation, Bonded Debt Potential, Bonded Debt Out- 
standing, and Debt Leeway of Eighteen Selected School Districts 
in South Dakota, 1971-72 



School Assessed Bonded Debt Bonded Debt Debt 

District Valuation Potential Outstanding Leeway 



(1) 




(2) 






(3) 






(4) 






(5) 




Aberdeen 


$ 84, 


285 


850 


$ 8 


428, 


585 


$ 1 


620 


,000 


$ 6 


,808, 


585 


Bison 


15, 


150, 


754 


1 


515, 


075 




-0- 




1 


r515, 


075 


Brandon Valley 


23, 


832, 


719 


2 


353 


272 




790 


,000 


1 


,593, 


272 


Brookings 


44, 


714, 


541 


4 


471, 


454 


1 


490 


,000 


2 


.981, 


454 


Faulk ton 


19, 


786 


287 


1 


978 


629 




160 


,000 


1 


.818, 


629 


Forestburg 


4 


914 


321 




491 


432 




-0- 






491 


432 


Harding County 


21 


191 


468 


2 


,119 


147 




-0- 




2 


ill9 


147 


Hill City 


5 


696 


380 




569 


638 




75 


,000 




494 


638 


Jefferson 


4 


653 


712 




465 


r371 




66 


,000 




399 


371 


Mitchell 


56 


,763 


,055 


5 


,676 


,306 


1 


,560 


,000 


4 


,116 


,306 


Newell 


16 


,047 


,260 


1 


,604 


,726 




125 


,000 


1 


,479 


,726 


North Brown 


18 


,227 


,073 


1 


,822 


,707 




-0- 




1 


,822 


,707 


Pierre 


42 


,476 


,811 


4 


,247 


,681 


1 


,725 


,000 


2 


,522 


,681 


Rapid City 


141 


,542 


,447 


14,154 


,245 


4 


,880 


,000 


9 


,274,245 


Shelby 


12 


,639 


,793 


1 


,263 


,980 




-0- 




1 


,263 


,980 


Sioux Falls 


226 


,426 


,679 


22 


,642 


,668 


2 


,195 


,000 


20 


,447 


,668 


Waubay 


6 


,369 


,596 




636,960 




-0- 






636 




Wood 


7 


,169 


,077 




716 


,908 




-0- 






716 


908 



SOURCE i A Summary of Assrissed Valuations and Enrollments by County 
and District , South Dakota S.D.I. , 197J.-72. 
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ThF data in Table are an extension and further analysis of the 
data from Tables 7 and 8. it is evident from the consistently low 
percentage of debt reported in column 3 of Table 9 that the sample 
districts fit the statewide pattern, noted earlier, of a reluctance to 
borrow funds for school building construction. 

An analysis of Table 9 also underscores the danger of imcomolete 
data. The districts of Wood, Selby, and Waubay, for example, all 
appear in Table 9 to be more capable of financing school construction 
than Sioux Falls nr PJ,erze but this is doubtful when size and total 
debt leeway is considered. The concept of an accept.Bfole fvinctional 
si2e for a school district must take into account all of its operational 
needs, including buildings* 



TABLE 9. Bonded Debt, Percentage of Debt to Assessed Valuation, Debt Per 
Resideru Student, and Debt Leeway Per Resident Student # June 30, 
1972, in Eighteen Selected School Districts in ivouth Dakota 



School 


Bonded 


Percentage 


Debt Per 


Debt Leeway 


District 


Debt 


Debt/A.V. 


Resident 


Per Resident 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Student 


Student 




i 




(4) 


(5) 


Aberdeen 


$1,620,000 


1.92 


$257 


$1 ,080 


Bison 


-0- 


-0- 


^0- 


4,062 


Brandon Valley 


790,000 


3.31 


545 


1,099 


Brookings 


1,490,000 


3.33 


514 


1,028 


Faulkton 


160,000 


.81 


226 


2,568 


Forestburg 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


4,061 


Harding County 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


5,-59 


Hill City 


75,000 


1.32 


155 


1, -22 


Jefferson 


66,000 


1.42 


316 


. 1,911 


Mitchell 


1,560,000 


2.75 


440 


1,159 


Newell 


125,000 




183 


2,167 


North Brown 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


V 2,236 


Pierre 


1,725,000 


4.06 


594 


868 


Rapid City 


4,880,000 


3.45 


351 


666 


Selby 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


2,459 


Sioux Falls 


2,195,000 


.97 


118 


1 ,096 


Waubay 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


1,314 


Wood 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


3,497 



SOURCE i Bonded debt amounts were reported on the annual financial 
reports of the school districts. Columns 3 and 4 w<?re 
calculated by use of additional data from A Summ ary of 
Assessed Valuations and Enrollments by County and District , 
South Dakota S.D.I. , 1971-72. 
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S chool District h:ffort . Accounting procedures in South Dakota 
'rQCoqnize a Bond Redemption Fund and a Capital Outlay Fund. Since 
expenditures for all types of capital outlay are reported against the 
Capital Outlay Fund, it is not • an exact accounting of school housing 
costs, However r the millagc rates for thuse two funds have a close 
proximity to the effort being made for school fac.ilities. Income from 
the sale Oif bonds and a local mill levy is receipted to the Capital 
Outlay Fund while Bond Redemption Fund receipts are specifically 
determined by tha xate required to amortize bor^ded indebtedness and 
interest. 

When South Dakota started a major reorc'anization of school dis- 
tricts in the late 1960*Sr many of the "master plans" provided that 
existing d«bt remain the obligation of the original units. This has 
resulted in substantiax variations in levels of mill rates for debt 
service within the new reorganized districts. In Table 10 are data 
related to 1971-72 millage rates in the eighteen sample districts. The 
Bond Redemption Fund rates reflect the maximum paid by any portion of 
the district since it was reasoned that this section would be most 
burdened by additional df.bt. 

The data from Table 10 show that only Faulkton and Forestburg 
operated without a Capital Outlay Fund tax levy in 1971-72. Six of 
the districts levied the maximum amount of five mills and three others 
were well over four mills for capital outlay. While this seems to be 
further evidence of the citizens of South Dakota's preference for pay- 
as-you-?go financing > it may also reflect the fiscal independence of 
school boards exerci.iing their right to levy up to five mills for the 
Capital Outlay Fund w^ithout a vote from the people. 

Five of the districts in Table 10 had no Bond Redemption Fund 
mill levy. Newell 's relatively high 11.03 mill rate applied to 
approximately twenty percent of the district's total valuation. Only 
Forestburg was without either a Capital Outlay or Bond Redemption Fund 
levy. 

The variations in the total millage levels shown in Table 10 
seem indicative of either differences in willingness to make an effort 
or in need. Assuming that the sample is indicative of conditions 
statewide, then it is important to examine more closely the status of 
building needs in the eighteen school districts. 



School Bv ilding Construction and Needs 

The extent to which a progratti is meetina needs is a valid measure 
of its effectiveness. From data contained in annual reports to the 
:;tate Consultant for School Buildings, it was possible to review the 
results of school building programs in the eighteen sample school dis- 
tricts and to get some estimate of the present status of construction needs. 
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TAbLt: 10. Miilaqe Kateii for Capital Outlay and Bond Redemption Funds in 
tiicjhteen Selected School Districts in .^oiith Dakota Durinq 
1971-72 



^school 




Mill Levy by Fund 








Distri^rt 


Lapxtai uut.uay 


uona KQaemption 






Aberdeen 


— ■ 

5.00 


3.67* 


8.67* 


Bison 


4.93 


3.74* 


8.67* 


Brandon Valley 


-1 .04 


2 .94 


6 • 88 


Brookings 


4.97 


2 .08 


7 .95 


Faulkton 


-0- 


1.55* 


1. 55* 


Forestburg 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


Hardinq County 


1.66 


-0- 


1.66 


Hill City 


4.55 


4.01 


8.56 


Jefferson 


5.00 


4.59 


9.59 


Mitchell 


4 .98 


A 1f\1l 
H . JU^ 




Newe 1 1 


2 . 8) 


11.03* 


13.02* 


i-Iorth Brown . 


5 . 00 


2.30* 


7.30* 


Pierre 


3.31 


5.23* 


8.54* 


Rapid City 


5.00 


5.56* 


10.56* 


Selby 


1.51 


-0- 


1.51 


Sioux Falls 


5.00 


1.32 


6.32 


Waubay 


5.00 


-0- 


5.00 


Wood 


1.86 


-0- 


1.86 


SOURCK: Reports 


compiled in the 


South Dakota Department of 


Revenue . 



* This levy was not uniform throughout the district due to reorgani- 
zation obligations. It represents maximum paid by any portion of 
the district. 



.-School Building Construction Since. 195 3 . Contained in Table 11 are 
the project costs, capacity, and percentage of students provided with 
facilities built since June, 1953 in the sample eighteen school districts. 

Five of the eighteen sample districts did not have rUssrooms or 
other areas less than nineteen years old This is not necessarily had 
since a low or no growth enrollment in adequate but older housing^ is not 
an uncommon situation. The remaining thirteen districts ranged from 
28.2 percent to 75.5 percent of their .student enrollment providbd with 
newer facilities since 1953. This appears to he an acceptable rate of 
construction if adequate housing Is availal^le for the balance of the 
students. 
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TABLE 11 • The Kuported Project Costs, Reported Capacity, and Percentage 
of 1971 Resident Enrollment Provided with Post June, 1953 
School Housing in Eighteen selected South Dakota School 
Districts 



School 
District 


Keporced 
Project Costs 


Kepor ceo 
Lapaci cy 


t)A^/^An^ ArtA of* 1 1 

rez^cenua^e oi t x 
i!<n£^oxxin6nu cua u 


Aberdeen 


$ 5,783,318 


3,110 


49.3 


Bison 


369,329 


202 


54.2 


Brandon Valley 


1,652,742 


830 


57 .2 


Brookings 


3,896,969 


1,770 


61.1 


Faulkton 


476,235 


489 


69.0 


Porestburq 


-0- 


-0- 


— Ij — 


Hardinq County 


. -u- 


-0- 


-0- 


Hill f* i tV 


153,480 


180 


37.2 


Jefferson 


62,606 


59 


28.2 


Mitchell 


4,911,142 


2,680 


75.5 


Newell 


389,000 


230 


38.0 


North Brown 


180,344 


-0- 


-0- 


Pierre 


2,003,330 


1,220 


42.0 


Rapid City 


14,733,831 


7,456 


53.6 


selby 


494,596 


360 


70.0 


SiouK Falls 


12,651,521 


8,185 


43.9 


Waubay 


1,300 


-0- 


^0- 


Wood 

1 ■ ■ ■ gaMteJ^^*aea^^^M 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 



SOURCE! Records of school district reports to the S.D.I, and Summary 
of Scho(^ Building Construction in S.outh Dakota , S.D.I, 
copies 1953-54 through 1971-72. 

Notet Project costs included gymnasiums, lunchrooms, service3 

buildings, etc.; however, such structures were not rASSic^ned 
capacity values. Student capacity estimates were included 
for remodeling project.-,. 

Perceptions of Need in the Sample Districts . Reports on the status 
of a district's buildings in narrative form are requested each Year by 
the State School Buildings Consultant. The reports vary from over one 
typewritten page to a single paragraph to "no report." Lack of authority 
to require these reports and of time to cajole them from local authorities 
make it difficult to get precise data on facility needs. A brief inter- 
pretation of tha reports filed, 1970-71 through 1972-73, from the 
eighteen sample districts follows. 



Aberdeen: A iit;W eiemontary school and junior high school has 
met neods. The present use of older olementatv schools 
will cease with declining enrollments, ^ome shortaqe of 
special areas exist at the high school level. 

Bison : A new elementary building has met overcrowding needs 
due to reorganization, shop space will be needed if 
vocational education, is expanded. Buildings are in good 
condition. Knrollment projections are down. 

Brandon Valley : Growth in enrollments has been steady sinco 

reorganization in 1962. There is a new high school building, 
over 300 pupils, twenty percent of enrollment, are in 
temporary or inadequate bull lings; kindergarten classes 
are in local churches. Bond issues were rejected by the 
voters in 1971 and 1972. 

Brookings : Last report filed 1970-71. The high school is new 
and adequate, the junior high school is fifty years old and 
a primary building is sixty years old. Construction is 
needed. 

Faulkton i A very brief report indicated that two new classrooms 
were to be provided and that one building was given a poor 
initial rating by the State Fire Marshal. 

Forestburg : The buildings are well maintained and adequate. 

Harding County ; There is a serious shortage of high school 

classroom space. The library and office areas are inade- 
quate. Declining elementary enrollment providina 
limited relief. 

Hill City ; The high school building is old. It houses grades 
7-12. Physical education is in a rented area and music is 
in a frame building annex. One elementary is new and is 
at capacity. A second elementary is an older frame structure. 
Classrooms are needed. 

Jef ferson i enrollment in increasing. Students are housed in 
leased buildings and portable units. Pjrchitects have been 
hired for a now high school. 

Mitc hell ! The junior high school is new and the senior high is 
only ten years old. Fivo elementary schools are adequate 
With improvement scheduled for two 1922 building^3. Four 
rural schools of the one and two teacher variety are part 
of the district through reorganization. Tho school day has 
been extended in the high schools to -iccomodate enrollments. 

Newell 1 Facilities are adequate. Some thought is br^nncj given 
to replace a structure now used for vocational agriculture, 
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home economics and sciencQi 

North Bro vfn; School centers are located in three towns. Ade- 
quate elementary facilities are available at Hecla; all 
other buildings are below <:;tandard. 

Pierre: School buildings are adequate and a survey team has 

been used to help with long-term planning. An addition to 
the high school will provide for the peak enrollment in 1975* 

Rapid City ; School buildings are needed but the last bond issue 
effort on November 16, 1971 was defeated* 

Selby ; There is adequate space for the enrollment. The high, 
school is old and requires annual remodeling. 

S ioux Falls ; There re two high schools, one built in 1965 and 
an older one v ch has been extensively renovated. One of 
four junior hx^u buildings in new and excellent * the other 
throe need additions for special facilities. Five elementary 
schools are quite old and should be retired or completely 
renovated soon. The other sixteen elementary buildings are 
good but many need special area additions. Architects 
presently are hired for a new elementary school and a junior 
high addition. 

Waubay : The facilities are generally inadequate and in some 

areas totally unfit for classes* All of the eight buildings 
used to house the school's program have a low rating from 
the State Fire Marshal * 

Wood; The district operates six attendance centers. The five 
rural elementary centers are of fraipfs construction except 
the six room concrete-stucco school at Witten. The K-12 
center at Wood uses a community gymnasAiim-auditorium for 
physical education. Two wood structures adjacent to the 
high school are used for music, Headstart, Title I remedial 
programs ^ and kitchen- lunchroom. A quonset hut is used for 
industrial arts. There is no indication of lack of class- 
room space. 

An assessment of the above reports indicates that about one-half 
of the districts have school building construction needs* Five of the 
districts, Brandon Valley, Hill City, Jefferson, North Brown, and Waubay, 
might be described as having critical needs. The data from Table 11 
showed that neither Waubay or North Brown have added new instruction 
facilities since 1953. 

The reports indicate that in general the larger communities have 
had active building programs for schools that have provided facilities 
at an acceptabl^i rate* Major problem areas exist in many rural areas. 
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especially thoiiu witii aLablo or doclininsj tjnrollments , and in growing 
enrollment districts usually located near the larger cities. 



State Enrollment Projections 

Long-range planning meet school building construction needs is 
necessary for sound decisions, liasic to such planning arc enrollment 
projections, a highly technical undertaking founded on many types of 
data. It IS beyond the scopt: of this report to make detailed projections; 
however, thci results of previous studies and recont data from the 
Bureau of the Cunsus provided somu insights concorning future school 
building construction needs. 



School Enrollments 

In l'-)hH a ^:omprehensive study of education in South Dakota was 
concluded,^*' The study ii.cluded enrollment projections for grades 
l-l^ of th<j public schools oy county and in total through 1077-78. 
The projections indicated yearly totals as shuW.* in Tablo 12. The 
trend in the tour years of actual errol Iments shown in tlie data of 
Table 1^ Is a much slow^jr decrease than projected. Thu actual enz-oll- 
ment reported for l:)71-72 was or sli^'htly over a six percent 

greater nimiber of students than expected, .^uch a variance from the 
projections could mean a substantial change in the variables that de- 
termine enrollments. It would seem imperative that the "1<)68 study" 
be updated and the implications .studied carefully. The predicted 
rapid decline in enrollments from the "1968 Study" projections would 
indicate a decreasing need for new ^school buildings on a statewide 
basis if they' are accurate. 



TABLE 12. 


Actual 


and Projected rnroliments 


for Grades 1-12 of the 




Public 


Schools uf South Dakota, 


1968-69 through 1977-78 


Year 




Actual Enrollment 


Projected Enrollment 


l'J()8-6y 




162,39 3 


162,800 


1969-70 




161,454 


l^":.0,il9 


1970-71 




161,920 


155,987 


1J71-72 




160,283 


151,127 


1 J72-7J 






145,458 


1^^73-74 






1 39,310 


1974-75 






13 3,692 


197^i-7o 






129,032 


1970-77 






125,161 


l'J77-78 






121,716 



soURCIvj Hee for^tnote 11 and from the Educational .statistics D igest , 
1968-6'J through 1971-72 of the S.D.I. 
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Impact of Migration 

State total enrollment trends can be deceiving as a measure of 
school facility needs. When people move» they leave usable school 
buildinqs behind and create new needs where they settle* The reasons 
for migration are typically economic. While moving may satisfy personal 
needs# it often creates new problems for local government* ;^en needs» 
such as school facilities » are locally financed » it is sometimes 
difficult for the system to quickly provide them* 

The 1970 Bureau of the Census population studies for^ South Ddkota 
provided statistical evidence of economic area migration between 1965 
and 1970. The outline map on the following page shows the five 
economic areas designated for South Dakota. In Table 13 are presented 
the data for migration patterns for these areas* 

Data in Table 13 show a not loss in population in every 
economic area of the State between 1965 and 1970. Net losses were 
greatest in the western and central areas. The inter-area migration 
data is indicative of the level of movement but does not provide infor** 
mation on intra-area population changes* However, it is probable that 
population movement within the economic areas was as great as between 
areas. Any accurate estimate of long-term school building needs will 
require continuous study of migration trends both at the State and 
local level. 

The amount of migration shown by data in Table 13 portrays the 
ease with which people change locale in our society* Tills practice 
lends further support to the concept of a broad based responsibility 
for providing public services, including school facilities* 

TABL£ 13* Migration in the U*5* Bureau of the Census Economic Areas of 
South Dakota, by Sex, Between 1965 and 1970** 



Area Male Female Total 





Into 


From 


Into 


From 




1 


14,557 


20,528 


12,189 


20,120 


-13,902 


2 


6,984 


12,795 


7,740 


12,534 


-10,605 


3 


4,032 


8,812 


3|821 


9,307 


-10,266 


4 


6,189 


7,S33 


5,579 


7,345 


- 3,110 


5 


12,578 


15,567 


13,057 


15,750 


- 5,682 



Total -43,565 



SOURCE J U.Si Bureau of the Census Pcpi':.ation Study, Table 2, 1970 • 



gj^Q « Data is based on 15 percent sample. ^1^^.^ 
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u'uNCUJSluNS AND RlvCOMMliNDATIONS OF THE STUDY 



Conclusions 

Major conclusions from findings contained in this study served as 
a basis for recommendations for financing iichool building construction 
in South Dakota. 

1. The present system of financing school building construction 

in i^^outh Dakota, through constitutionally limited, super-majority approved 
local bond issues, or limited local pay-as-you-go levies, is not equi- 
table either in terms of meeting needs or level of tax burden. 

2. Statewide aggregate statistics do not indicate the wide range 
in school building needs, tax ef fort » and tax base which exist in the 
various school districts. 

3« south Dakota has adequate resources to finance needed school 
building construction, but not all of the school districts share this 
capacity. 

4. ThG prevalence of pay-as-you-go instead of long-term debt 
programs is a deterrent to meeting school building construction needs. 

5. Unequal educational opportunity in South Dakota is fostered by 
inadequate school buildings in some districts. Students in small-town # 
low-enrollment districts are most handicapped by the existing programs 
for financing school building construction. 

6. While efforts in the State Department of Instruction to gather 
and analyze data have been commendable # the results fall short of what 
is needed to ascertain properly the inadequacies of and future needs 
for school building facilities in the State. 

7. Economic and educational opportunity are both factors in 
migration patterns. Since these two factors are not independent of 
each other, the economy can be positively influenced by a stronger 
State role in education # including school building construction* 



Recommendations 

1. At the first opportunity # the constitutional ten percent debt 
limitation on school districts should be rescinded. It has no practical 
value and would provide a harmful barrier if a true need existed for 
debt beyond ten percent. 

2. Additional staff time in the State Department of Public 
rnsstruction should be allotted to sJtudies of school building construction 
needs. The present regulations concerning needed reports from school 
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districts shuuid be ijivon thi; turje of Law with appropriate penalties 
for failure to comply. 

i. A study should be sponsored by tho State to determine the 
current and projected needs for school building construction and to 
examine the factors that cause people. to migrate. 

4. The feasibility of reorganizing school districts that have 
extremely low enrollments and/or an inadequate tax base into more viable 
units should be studied. 

5. The :'tate government should develop a deeper sense of respon- 
sibility for puljlic education and a bettcir understanding of the importance 
of schooi facilities to educational opportunity. 

6. A specific recommendation for State action is based upon two . 
model proqrcUTio developed in the report of the National Capital Outlay 

;t:udy,^^ a ocm£vononu of the National educational Finance Project. The 
two siilecttid |;roqrams featurf.* variaiUe grants computed on the basis 
of state r ecognized project costs » and a debt srirvi-i-e grant program that 
recogniz.-3 prior effort for S' .ooi buildings.^ The salient features 
of the two model programs ai^d how they might he coordinated to totally 
serve South Dakota dra as follows. 

Variable Grants for Uew Construction . This program would operate for 
approved building projects iti much the Scime manner as equalization funds 
are distributed to school districts. Districts that wished to spend 
beyond that amount approved by the State would be responsible for the 
additional costs. The immedi.ite obligation of the .1tate would be to 
match the non-debt funds providea by the district in the appropriate 
ratio. Borrowed funds used by the district would be shared through the 
debt service program to be explained later. 

Major advantages of this plan are: 

a. A substantial amount of fiscal responsibility would remain at 
the local level. 

b. The incentive feature (jf state aid for school buildings would 
encourage effort in local districts. 

C4 The .'tate would have a control feat\'^e on the quality and 
location of school buildings which vjuld contribute to 
efficient district organization. 

a* Local property tax reli^if would be possible through the use 
of equalization grants. :'ince school buildings are a vital 
part of educational opportunity, there in a strong rationale 
for :;tate aid to building projects to be in the some pro- 
portion as that which is given for current operation expenses. 

f V I. 
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Negative feat ires of the variable grant plan include the possi- 
bility that even ^\th state aid a district might have to acquire an 
excessive debt, A s'^cond concern has to be the substantial cunount of 
funds the State woulc' have to provide. South Dakota's present ^tate 
tax system would require revision to meet this burden but this seems 
to be a reasonable exchange for an equalization program on lucal property 
taxes for school buildings. 

Equalized Grants for Debt Service' * Since the variable grants 
recommended in the previous section applied only to non-debt funds for 
new construction, there is need to recognize existing and new debt 
programs for school buildings* A debt service grant program is recom- 
mended which would provide funds to aid districts in meeting bond and 
interest payments for approved or existing buildings 4 Guidelines would 
need to be applied to existing buildings to determine what portion of 
their cost would have been originally approved* The State would 
participate only in payment of the approved portion of the unpaid 
balance. 

Since the outstanding bonded debt for all school districts was 
only 40 million dollars in 1971-72, the annual grants for existing 
debt service would not be a major burden on the State budget* 

Important advantages of this companion progreun to the variable 
grant plan aret 

a* The resistance of the people to debt programs need not be 
violated since the grant concept applies to both borrowed 
and cash funds. 



b* Equalization is a feature of this program as it was in the 
variable grant program recommendation* 

c. Prior effort to provide buildings is recognized* 



7. A recommended supplement to the eibove progr2un would be for the 
State to play a stronger role in helping school districts borrow funds* 
Possible aids would be to estcd^lish a State bonding authority which 
would purchase or supervise the sale of district bonds* A simple but 
effective aid is to legally guarantee the debt Service payments on 
bonds by having the State meet the obligation from any defaulting 
district's state aid. A third and more controversial aid for economical 
Dorrowing would be to create a State funded revolving loan fund to 
serve those districts that might be forced to pay e**^essiVe interest rates 
on bond sales* 

In terms of South Dakota's future economic and cultural growth, it 
may well be that these are crucial times* The concept of localism for 
education or, "its not our problem" attitude by state government, must 
be foregone. South Dakota should accept its rightful role of leader- 
ship and responsibility for aiding and encouraging needed school 
O building construction. Such action helps equalize educational oppor- 

tunity and creates an environmant coni4>if4i^ to people and industry* 
mam ^4^^^4^ 
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AN /VJAl.YSt:; mu ASSESSMENT OF SOUTH DAKOTA'S 
PUPIL TRANSPORTATION PROGRAM* 



The general emphasis of this study centers on transportation pro- 
gram efficiency, the distribution of transportation support, provisions, 
for serving clientele needs and overall program structure. The report ■ 
contains a topical presentation of the background and philosophy of the 
program, magnitude of the program, pupil transportation expenditures, 
description of the program, program and cost comparisons, and conclusions 
and recommendations for program changes. Included in the study is the 
present status of school transportation and its funding as well as recom- 
mendationc; for alternative methods of funding transportation programs. 



Background and Philosophy 
of the State Tremsportation Program 

The residents of South Dfldtota are engaged primarily in the produc- 
tion of agricultural goods emd services. There are broad expanses of 
land used for the purpose of raising cattle or for the production of 
grain. Population density in South Dakota, therefore, is one of the 
lowest in the United States. Except for the southeastern region, and 
to some extent the southwestern region, the State is rather sparsely 
populated. 

These conditions influence the nature of transportation problems 
which local school districts provide for their pupils. The density of 
the transported student population is quite low in most school districts, 
whatever measure of density is used. Many regular bus routes extend a 
considerable numi;er of miles over the geographic region the school dis- 
trict encompasses. There are several instances where regular district 
transportation cannot be provided for pupils living great distances from 
attendance centers because it would be uneconomical or because weather 
conuitions will not allow bus passage. Where regular transportation ser- 
vices cannot be provided, parents or guardians are often required to 
transport their own children or pupils must board close to a school atten 
dance center or close to a reguleur bus route* 

On the basis of past research on pupil transportation programs and 
a knowledge of the conditions v^ich affect transportation services in 
South Dakota, some tentative hypotheses could be made relative to pro- 
gram costs. A high density of transported pupil population suggests the 
hypothesis that average per pupil costs will be low and average costs per 
mile will be high relative to other ' -nstant factors. Since South Dakota 
density of transported pupil population is iow (sparse), the logical pre- 



*A Study performed by Lloyd E. Frohreich, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. , 
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diction would be that its average per pupil cost would be high and its 
average cost per mile would be low relative to other states. An exten- 
sive discussion of these variables and data gathered on standardiased 
costs will be presented later in this report* 

Responsibility for administration of local programs and a determina** 
tion of pupil transportation services in South Dakota largely resides 
with individual school districts* The State*-School District relationship 
is characterized by the autonomy of local districts which is evident in 
most major areas of policy and administration of local pupil tranbporta- 
tion services* Policies regarding the degree and level of service to be 
offered within the district ^ eligibility rules ^ provisions for regular 
routes I and bus usage are made primarily by local school boards* Other 
matters relating to the provision and procurement of equipment and supplies # 
the employment of transportation personnel and the management of the dis- 
trict transportation budget fall into the realm of local juriF'iiction but 
within state guidelines* 

As an example I the State mandates no provisions for the transporta- 
tion o^ pupils who are at a higher level than the eighth grade* If 
local school districts wish co provide trcuisportation services for pupils 
in grades 9-12 # they may do so and such services will be reimbursed 
roughly on the same basis as services to £;tudents in grades K-8* The 
rationale behind this policy is that compulsory education extends through 
age 14 in south Dakota , therefore, the establishment of education and <my 
decisions on services related to education beyond age 14 should be rele- 
gated to the local district* ^ 

fhe States on the other hand, provides funds and establishes broad 
standards and minimum qualifications under v^ich transportation services 
may be provided at the local district level* The provision of funds on 
a reimbursement basis to local school districts includes the approval i 
disbursement and adjustment function* 

The philosophy of the State regarding its relationshp with local 
school districts on matters concerning transportation sen'ices is embodied 
in the following statement found in the chapter on "School Transportation 
Services" in the Administrative Manual for South Dakota Schools and pub- 
lished by the Stute Dep&rtment of Public Instruction* 

The State Board of Education has not established specific 
rules and regulations concerning the transportation Ser*- 
vices for school children* Knther the jurisdiction and 
application of such matters has been left to the school 
boards to administer their own programs within the frame- 
work established by the Legislature* The school board 
should adopt a policy covering the transportation services 
to be provided all nupils* 
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Approximately 19 ♦ 6 million or 42,2 percent of the nation's children, 
are transported to and from school by bus. The cost of busing (includ* 
ing replacement of vehicles) has been estimated roughly to cost $1.5 
billion per year thus placing school bus operations as a major economic 
consideration among school district services. These figures ^ake school 
busing the greatest single transportation system in the country. 

As the history and statistics of busing indicate # the greatest de- 
mand for busing has come from the rural states ^ such as South Dakota^ 
where population is sparse and the consolidated school district is typical* 
Tliere are many states which transport almost 100 percent of those rural 
pupils who meet distance standards set by the state. The state pupil 
transportation program and its economic impact both on the taxpayer and 
on those it services require that it be structured and prograiraned to meet 
clientele needs and that it be both economical and efficient In providing 
services. The foregoing remarks set the framework within which this study 
was completed ai\d the direction of recommendations for improving the South 
Dakota transportation program. 



Pre; ent and Projected Magnitude of the 
Transportation Program 

One component in this study was an examination of the past and 
present magnitude of the pupil transportation program with the intent 
of using trends as a portent of future magnitude and need. Therefore^ 
evidence will be presented indicating the past and present numberu of 
pupils transported I students transported as a percentage of all students 
enrolled r past and current transportation expenditures and changes over 
the past four years* 

Pupils Transported 

Total public school children transported by both public and private 
carriers over the most recent four years are shown in Table 1* Rider- 
ship increased 5.47 percent over 1970-^71. Total ridership increased 28.4 
percent (+12^128) between 1968-69 and 1971-72. The major portion of the 
increase in riders was by private carrier which increased ridership 46* 77 
percent (-^6,384) as contrasted with an increas^a of 19.79 percent (45^744) 
in pupils transported by district owned vehicles. 

TO present an accurate picture of the relationship between pupils 
transported and pupils enrolled in the public schools of the State ^ the 
enrollment pattern over the last fo'ir years is presented in Table 2* 
The table also shows the percentage transported pupils is of total state 
public school enrollment each year. 
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TAHIiK !• ToLii.1 Puhl.'n.! Ichool. '/h L J < Ir i*n rrcVisnotted By Public 
diid Private Cuvr/uiin, I'ihr.-b) *mrouc/h 1971-72 



Carrier . 10b8-69 l0()9-70 1970-71 1971-72 



Public 29,019 31,709 33,781 34/y63 

Private 13|650 15,541 18,176 20,034 



Total 42,669 47,;^50 51,957 54,797 



% increase over 

previous year 12,04% 10,74% 9,96% 5*47% 



TABLE 2. Public School Enrollment and Nuniber of Riders as a 
Percentage of Enrollment, 1968-69 Through 1971-72 



1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 



Total enrollment 173,791 172,616 173,006 171,636 

% increase or decrease 

over previous year -1.06% -.68% ,23% -.79% 

Ridership as % of 

Total Enrollment :?4.55% 27.37% 30.03% 31.92% 



The figures in Table 2 reveal a pattern that is rather typical of 
the relationship between enrollment anci ridership in many states. Sev- 
eral states are experiencing a s tab! ligation or decline in pupil enroll- 
ment while the magnitude and percentage of riders to enrollment continues 
to rise. These data are evidence that thic> phenomenon is occurring in 
oouth Dakota. States are reducing mileage limitations and increasing the 
population base of students who am eliglbln for bus transportation. The 
addition of private and parochial school pupils to eligibility lists and 
the increased uno of r,chool buses to promote integration also have -causad 
ridership to increase, * 
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How long tho trend of increases in the percentage of transported 
pupils in South Dakota will continue cannot be determined with the 
present information and data* It may be assumed # however t tljat if 
qualifications for ridership lessen (i.e., mileage limits are reduced) 
or if more students continue to qualify under the umbrella of school 
board policy relative to the transportation of high school students or 
private school students, the percentage of enrolled students who are 
eligible for transportation will place an ^.ncreasing load on the trans- 
portation budget of school districts and the State. 



Pupil Transportation Projections 

With the data on students transported as a percentage of enrollment 
and with some tentative judgments on projected enrollments, some tenuous 
projections were made of the number of pupils who will need transporta- 
tion in the immediate years ahead* 



TABLE 3. Projected Public School Enrollments and Number of 
Transported Pupils, 1973-74 Through 1976-77 





1973-74 


1974-75 


1975-76 


1976-77 


Projected Enrollments^ 


168,221 


166,539 


164,874 


163,226 


projected Ridershii;:^ 


57,061 


58,155 


59,223 


60,263 


^ProjGCjted Enrollnt-anta 


are Based on 


a One Percent 


Decline 


in Enrollment 



Each Year 

Projected Ridcrr;hip is Based on a One Percentage Point Per Year Increase 
in the pQrGQntav.« of Riders to Enrollment 



Making some very weak assumptions about the trend in enrollmants 
over the next four years, the data in Table 3 are presented with the ex- 
pressed cautions in mind. It was anticipated that enrollments would de- 
cline approximately one percent per year over the next four years. With 
the drastic reverse in the birth rate in this country and in South Dakota i 
the projected decline in enrollment may be too conservative. Certainly 
no one believed this country would reach a state of zero population growth 
by 1973, but tho facta are irrefutable. If further birth rate dciclines 
are experienced in South Dakota ^ these projections will be of little value. 
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rho projections on r Ldi^rship aia a pi>rc<3rU:a«ju of total enrollment 
am based on a ana porceiifcaqo [K^inL incruayo vach year. Tho rationale 
for this poruontaqo was th it ijchool boards will continue to increase 
tho uliqibility ot" iwov^i stiuli-ut:; :\r, tnirfhor consolidations take place. 
TViero is no assumption of nulucod miloacjo Limitations built into these 
projections. If the State i:ihould decide to reduce mileage limitations 
from the present 2 1/2 mileii for either elementary or high school pupils, 
then these projections are low. Otiier chancjos in State legislation, 
b*tate policies or local school disLtict policies would alter the projec- 
tions. Tho Transportation Office of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion should watch tliese factors closely as it plans future operations and 



Both state and local public school officials are in a somewhat 
unique position? tliis is the first period in history during which 
public school officials have not had to be concern:id incessantly with 
increasing enrollments and tlie attendant problems associated with rising 
birtli rates. Stabilized birth rates should bring on an era in which 
schools can plan, implement and allocate resources to programs on the 
basis of equity, merit, benefit, and equal opportunity without expending 
scarce and valuable timR on recurring building programs or on other de- 
cisions related to the demands of higher enrollments. 



Pupil Transportation Costs 

An important dimension of the magnitu^le of a oupil transportation 
program is its cost. The total pupil transportation costs incurred by 
the school districts in South Dakota broken down by type of school dis- 
trict and by type of ownership for the years 1968-69 through 1971-72 
are shown in Table 4. Certain local costs are not shown and are not 
included in these data. Those costs in both Common and Independent 
School Districts associated with the transportation of pupils on regu- 
lar approved routes are the only costs shown. The illustrated cost 
data depend on the determination of local school boards as to what con- 
stitutes a regular approved bus route. If the route is extracurricular 
related and does not fit the school board's policy of a regular approved 
route, these costs are not included. The State only reimburses that 
share of local district costs which the school board has designated as 
relating to a regular route. 

The rate of increase in total pupil transportation costs has de- 
clined in more recent years; however, total school district costs for 
transporting pupils over board- -approved regular routes increased ap- 
proximately $1.86 million or 44,1 percent during the last Pour years. 
Total costs for contractual operations increased $870,313 or 52.7 per- 
cent while total costs for district owned operations increased $993,652 
or 38.5 percent over the same period. A trend toward a greater reliance 
on contract operations in South Dakota over the last four years is evi- 
dent from these data. 
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l^ion the rate of increase in total costu iij compared with the rate 
of increase in .ridership of public school atudenta, total costs increased 
faster than ridertihiu incrcasey over the four year period, but not markedly 
faster. The data in* Table 5 reveal that total coiits increased 2 8.4 percent 
and number of pupils transported increased 44.1 percent over the same time 
period. Under the assumption of a five percent per year rise in prices the 
differential of 15.7 percentage points may be explained easily by the in- 
flation factor. 



TABLE 5 Public Transportation Costs Compared With Pupils Transported, 

1968-69 Through 1971-72 





1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


1971-72 


Total Costs 


$4,228,917 


$4,833,004 


$5,636,254 


$6,092,882 


% Increase Over 
Previous Year 




14.28% 


16«62% 


8.10% 


Num^^er Transported 


4?, 669 


47,250 


51,957 


54,797 


% Increase Over 
Previous Year 


12.04% 


10.74% 


9.96% 


5.47% 



Data on the number of private and parochial pupils transported in pub- 
lic vehicles at public expense were not available; however, transportation 
of these pupils is not extensive in South Dakota. 

The maximum annual state transportation aid to local school districts 
was fixed at $3 million by the State Legislature in 1971, therefore, data 
showing a trend on changes in state transportation expenditures would be 
fruitless* 

Further unit cost data standardized for comparison purposes will be 
presented later in this report. 



Description of the Program 

Tlie South Dakota Department of Public Instruction-Transportation 
Division receives a yearly transportation report from each school district 
in the State regarding the number of pupils transported, transportation 
costs and mileage data. These data are used to calculate reimbursement 

f .\1 
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coats Uiiitributed to lo(;ai Dchool districts the following 'school year, 
Kssentially, Stato reimbursument its based on costs for ciny of the follow- 
ing local programs. 

1, Thti school district may operate district owned buses and 

be reimbursed by the State in accordance with the distribu- 
tion formula for district operations. 

The school district may contract transportation services v/ith 
the private sector and be reimbursed by the State in accordance 
with the distribution fomula, 

3. School districts me.y enter into an agreement with parents for 
transporting children when either district or contracted ser- 
vices are not available. The school district is reimbursed 
partially for these costs on the basis of a specified formula* 

4. School districts may enter into an agreement with parents for 
room and board expenses when either bus service or parent 
transportation is not practicable. The school district is re- 
imbursed partially for these costs according to a specified 
formula. 

Provisions and details for each of these options will be discussed in 
the ensuing paragraphs. It should be noted that State reimbursement is 
based on 50 percent of the net costs of operation with a ceiling of $3 
million available from the State for all school district transportation 
costs. Thus# if 50 percent of the total net costs of operation in the 
State exceeds $3 million ^ each school district will receive a prorata share 
of the $3 million. 

Reimbursement for Li strict-Owned Bus Operations 

The State formula reimbursing school districts operating district 
owned vehicles may be expressed in the following words. 

State transportation aid for school district owned bus 
operations equals 50 percent ( (district costs minus de- 
ductible receipts) times the ratio of miles traveled for 
school purposes to total miles traveled] t provided the state 
aid does not exceed 18 cents per mile. 

There are several components of the formula which need defining* 
District costs include costs for the following items. 

1. Salaried of bus drivers and those school personnel 
connected directly with the transportation program. 

2. Vehicle depreciation per year equal to one/eighth of 

the vehicle's original cost for a maximum of eight years. 
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3. Th' total '^ost of a j jLoc^L di.sivict'a traiisport-atiun 
iii:]Utvinc;o pr(;miumi; witil' no 1 i.m;» tations . 

4. Vehiclo operatin^^^ maiiiLGnanco ^md rufMii' costs such 
as qaa, luljricantf:;, tiros and ropair i acLs - uLstrict 
or private operations. 

5. Tlie coHtb of renting <jarage facilities from private 
cnte.rprises. 

Another variable in the formula is doductiJ l-* rocoiriUs which are re- 
ceipts otiier than State transportation aid ./hlch aro u:^'d to defray the 
costs of a district trcUisportation program, i.e., r-iCi Ipi:?; from parents^ 
other districts, and federal programs. The putpci^o of deducting receipts 
from total operating costs is to prevent state reimbursements for costs 
already GoVarod by another receipt program. 

The rat^-o of bus miles traveled for Ljchool purpoyou to total miles 
traveled for all purj^oses is a variable which i-; lntenrl< d to allov» only the 
calculation of costs for tramsportation milea«;o :iMprov«^d by local lichool 
boards. Mileage for school purjjoses is define d :x:i t!\os- miles traveled on 
a regular basis to transport pupils to school and back home and to trans- 
port students between attendance centers. The mileage ratio for all dis- 
trict-owned vehicles in the Stato in l^ni-72 wa& .895 (11,859,206/13,254,702). 
The ratio for all privately-owned vehicles in the State in 1972-73 was .950 
(6,234,878/6,566,290) . 

Students eligible for trcinsportation undor the provisions of State 
Statutes and the reimbursement formula include the following. 

1. liocal school district must* provide transportation for 
all elementary pupils (grades K-8) living 2 1/2 miles 
or more from the nearest attendance center. 

2. At the discretion of the local school l)oard, transporta- 
tion services may be provided for students in 'jradfis 9-12 
living in excess of 2 1/2 miles from the attr^ndance center. 
Such service is not mandatory, but if provided, the costs 
may be counted for stato aid purpos'js. Approximately 90 
percent of tha local school districts provide transportation 
service for high school students. 

3. At the discretion of the local school board, transportation 
services may be provided for students attendintj non--public 
schools within the district. ;Such service is not mandatory, 
but if provided, the costs may bo counted for state aid pur- 
poses* There are no provisions for the State reimbursement 
of non-public schools that provide their own transportation 
service. 
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Reimbursement for Contracted E :s Operations 

Local school districts may contract with private concerns to provide 
bus service for those student:; who qualify and were identified in the pre- 
ceding liection of this report. The State formula for reimbursing school 
districts is the same as the one used for reimbursing local districts which 
operate district-owned buses and was defined in the previous section. The 
total amount of the contract with private carriers constitutes the cost of 
operation which school districts incorporate into their total costs. State 
statutes mandate that purchases and services which exceed $1500 for any one 
service or item must be placed on open bid. Thus, most school districts in 
oouth Dakota are required to place contracts for trcuisportation services and 
the purchase of buses on open bid. 

Reimbursement for Transportation Services 
Provided by Parents 

School districts may enter into an agreement with parents for trans- 
porting children when either district or contracted services are not avail- 
able* Mileage paid to parents by local districts is mandated when local 
district service is not available for the transportation of students below 
the ni*ith grade and is at the discretion of the school board for students 
in high school. 

Reimbursement by local districts to parents is in the amount of 8 cents 
per mile for each mile in excess of 2 1/2 miles each way in transporting 
the child to and from school, provided that no travel allowance shall exceed 
the limit of seven hundred dollars per family. State reimbursement of these 
costs is provided at the rate of 50 percent of the approved costs for re- 
imbursing parents. Thus, if it were determined that a family would receive 
$500 from the school district for transporting their children to school # the 
Sta-*;.(a would reimburse the district in the amount of $250. 

Other pro'^isions for the payment of mileage to parents and families 
include the following! 

1. If a child lives further than 2 1/2 miles from the bus 
stop of a regular route, tlie parent must be paid for any 
mileage in excess of the 2 1/2 miles necessary to trans- 
port the student to and from the regular bus stop* 

2. A family cannot be paid mileage for attending a parochial 
school but mileage can be paid for children who are dual 
enrolled in a public school and a parochial school* 

3. Mileage cannot be paid to families for extra trip^ which 
the School Board does not deem necessary. The School 
Board has the discretion to determine the number of trips 
which are necessaiy and mileage shall be paid* 
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Reimbursinq Families for Room and !5oard 
in Lieu of Transportation SorvicoiJ 

Local school districts may rtiinilmrsc tamllLf.'s for room and board costs 
which are necessary because of the absence of district transportation ser- 
vices and because family provision for transportation services is either 
impossible or impractical. Again, provision for transportation services or 
room and board is mandatory for students in grades K-8 btit at the discretion 
of the local school board for high school students. 

The rate of reimbursement to families for room and board costs is de- 
termined by the school board. There is no statutory limit on the amount 
a school board may reimburse a family for room and board costs • State re- 
imbursement of local districts amounts to 50 percent of the board approved 
costs for providing room and board. 
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other Transportation Program Provisions 

1. One school district may contract with another school dis- 
trict to furnish bus service but may use only district- 
owned vehicles* 

2. A school district may transport non-resident pupils to 
district facilitiias provided charges for such transporta- 
tion are levied against the district in which the pupil 
resides. The minimum costs charged for transporting non- 
resident pupils shall be equal to the average adjusted 
transportation per pupil cost two years prior. For ex- 
ample, the minimum charge for transporting non-resident 
pupils in 1972-73 was $98.00 per pupil. This amount was 
based on the average adjusted per pupil cost of $98.11 

in South Dakota for district owned vehicles in 1970-71. 

3. State reimbursement of local school district transportation 
costs in any given school year is based on the reimbursement 
allowances calculated by the State for the previous year. 

To illustrate I State reimbursement allowances for local costs 
in 1972-7 3 will be received by school districts in the 
1973-74 school year. 

4. The school board of the school district, after the assign- 
ment of any exceptional child having school residence 
within the district, shall provide transportation services. 
Mileage allowances to families may be made in lieu of dis- 
trict transportation. 

5. Local school districts may participate and purchase vehicle 
tires through a tire bid provided for at the State leVel. 
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Bus Driver Qualifications, Vehicle 
Safety Provisions and Safety Records 

South Dakota state law stipulates that operators of school buses 
must meet certain personal, physical, knowledge and skill requirements 
before she or he can be licensed to drive a school bus. The minimum and 
maximum ages a person can be licensed to drive a school bus in South 
Dakota are 18 and 65, respectively. School bus drivers must secure a 
medical certificate each year which attests to their physical status. 
Drivers must pass a knowledge of laws and vehicle skill maniuplation exam- 
ination which gives them a license good foi* two years and the year in which 
issued or a total of three yeaurs, depending on when the license is issued. 
The bus driver's license is issued annually by the county auditor of schools 
who recently replaced the county* superintendent of schools. Thexe are no 
provisions for school bus driver training courses under the present law. 

State law also provides that school buses shall be inspected at least 
annually by the Division of Highway Patrol which issues a certificate that 
must be displayed in the vehicle. These inspections are free to public and 
private owners of school buses* 

A bulletin entitled Miniipjim'-^Standards for the Construction of School Bus 
Chassis and Bodies in South Dakota is published by the South Dakota Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. The specifications and minimum standards set 
forth in this bulletin were adopted by the South Dakota State Board of Edu- 
cation and must be met by every vehicle, new or used. These specifications 
would appear to meet the letter and intent of the "Standard 17 Requirements" 
recently prescribed by the Transportation Office of the Federal Government* 

School bus accident reports are made to the Consultant for Transporta- 
tion of the State Department of Public Instruction* Safety records are com- 
piled by the State each year and reported to local school districts* In 
Table 6 are reported the accident statistics for the years 1968-69 through 
1971-72. 



TABLE 6. Statistics Re'^al-ed to* School Bus Accidents* 1968-69 
Through 1971-/2 





1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


1971-72 


Number of incidents 


52 


59 


58 


54 


Total Property Damages 


$12,950 


$10,968 


$ 8|234 


$11,316 


# of Pupils Injured 


16 


20 


18 


20 


# of Pupils Fatally Injured 


1 


0 


0 


0 


# of Pupils Killed 


0 


1 


o' 


0 



The accumulated four-year safety record, according to the figures pre- 
sented in Table 6, reveals that accidents occurred at the rate of 340 per 
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loo million milos travoiud, property daina'jo occurred at the rate of 
$66,335 per iOO qjiiUon bur. miie.i, punil injurio>j occurred at the rate of 
112.3 por 100 million miltj.si, and nuoil fatalitioii occurred at the rate of 
3.05 per 100 million bu^; miloii, rhor.o rates aro r>omowhat above the national 
average rates but not significantly al.ovo. Although thoro appoars to bv, no 
cause for grave concern, any pupil injury or fatality in a school bus acci-- 
dent is a dele tor iaus matter. Kvery effort should ^e made to determine what 
caused these accidents and steps taken to preVf^'nt rucurrf^nces. States con- 
stantly shoul I be aware of safety records and mean?; of reducing pupil- 
transportation related accidents. 

other data related to the safety factor of pupil treuisportation pro- 
grams consist of comparisons between insurance premiums paid by local school 
districts and total claims collected on bus transportation accidents. 
These data and comparisons are shown in Table 7 and reveal that insurance 
premiums have risen $48,387 or 57.62 percent while total claims collected 
have been inconsistent from year to year, ranging from $16,624 in 1969-70 to 
$31,961 in 1970-71. 



TABLE 7. Insurance Premiums Paid by school Districts Compared With 

Total Claims -Jollected, 1968-69 Through 1971-72 





1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


1971-72 


Insurance Premiums Paid 


$83,971.70 


$97,334.84 


$117|675.09 


$132,359.07 


% Increase Over 
Previous Year 


4.47% 


15.91% 


20.90% 


12.48% 


Total Claims Collected 


$25,225.14 


$16,624.04 


$ 31,961.71 


$ 20,979.64 


% Increase or Decrease 
Over Previous Year 


4.66% 


-34.09% 


92.26% 


-34.36% 



Program and standardized Cost Comparisons 

Thi hazards and inadequacies of generating program and standardized 
cost comparisons of school transportation systems are multitudinous. There 
are inadequacies with each system of cost accounting and with the unit cost 
systems tliat have been used in the last fifty years. It is difficult to de- 
termine exactly what is or should be included in a standardized transporta- 
tion cost variable that could be used for making comparisons. Ar^> all de- 
preciation, capital outlay, drivers* salaries » maintenance » operating, and 
insurance costs a part of a unit cost determination? When program costs are 
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generated do they include all programs such as the transportation of special 
eduaation pupils, summer session students , kindergarten students, vocational- 
technical students, and federal program related students? These are complex 
questions and very few states keep program and cost records adequate enough 
to provide data for making comparisons. 

Standardized Cost Variables 

Following are descriptions of the more common standardized cost 
variables school districts compile and a few of the advantages and dis- 
advamtages of each. 

Average Cost per Pupil is derived by dividing total transportation costs 
in a school district or a state by the number of pupils transported • The 
fallacies of this calculation exe that it does not take into consideration 
the density of population , miles the student is transported, number of school 
days, or traffic conditions. A comparison of district or state per pupil 
costs would have to consider each of these factors to make any valid com- 
parison judgments. Per pupil costs generally are going to be more if the 
density of the transported student population is less, students are trans- 
ported more miles., traffic congestion is heavy, and the number of school 
days is greater relative to other transportation programs* 

Average Cost Per Mile is derived by dividing the total transportation 
costs in a school district or state by the number of miles the buses travel 
in a year. Standard cost comparisons using cost per mile fail to take ac- 
count of density of population, number of pick-up points, number of students 
transported, or traffic congestion* Costs per mile are likely to be higher 
if the density cf the transported pupil population is greater, number of 
pick-'up points per mile is greater, and traffic congestions is heavier rela- 
tive to other transportation programs. 

Average Cost Per Day does not consider the number of pupils transported, 
density of the population, number of pick-up points, or traffic congestion* 
Cost per day units are likely to be higher if the number of pupils is greater, 
density of the transported population is greater, number of pick-up points 
per mile is greater, and traffic congestion is heavier relative to other 
transportation programs « 

Each of these varieUsles has weaknesses but can be made more viable for 
comparison purposes if the comparison takes into account those factors that 
influence its cost* Average cost per pupil data may be comparable if one 
takes into account (holds constant) the factors that influence its magnitude, 
i.e., number of school days, density of transported population, geographic 
price levels, etc* One way of holding a factor constant is to include it 
in the calculation* The cost variable "average per pupil bus mile" stan- 
dardizes two units on a cost basis — number of pupils and miles transpor^;^'!. 
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However # this cost unit is so Lnf initejimal that it seems ludicrous to 
those an-ilyzincj 'jompaxisoas. By far* the most efficacious means of making 
comparisons Is to gather data on all fa.^tor« that influence cost and then 
compare tlie unit costs in a mode in wiiiwi* tacLor?: thr'c impinge on costs 
are relatively equal or aro held constant. Unfortu'iately# few states com- 
pile comprehensive data, Uias making comparability a futile exercise. Tho 
arguments against gather inrj data on all relevant transportation factors 
centerq on th'.* expense of such data jather\ag processes and the utility 
the cost units after tl^ey arc calculated. The latter argument seems a bit 
out of place in this day and ago of accountal)ility , efficiency and economy- 
in government, particularly if it can bo shown that he resultant savings 
will exceed tl\e costs of data compilation and analysis. 

In summary then, there are many factors that influence the cost 
variables used by school districts and stat'.s to make comparisons. The 
following list is presented to indicate those factors that have been men- 
tioned plus other factors that should be given more attention* 

Number of school days Geographic price differentials 

Number of pick-up points per mile Eligibility mileage limits 

Density of transported population Number of buses 

Number of pupils Number of trips 

N amber of miles Bus capacity utilization 

Travel conditions 



Standard Program Units 

The prw'^gram ot standardized cost variables is compounded by a lack of 
comparability among program units. Unit costi cannot be judged adequately 
when it is not clear which program (s) were inc.Vuded in the cost data. The 
following transportation programs are examples of bow certain programs may 
be broken out or included in cost figures. 



Summer School Program 

Regular Program 

Kindergarten Program 

Special Education Program 

Vocational-Technical Education Programs 

Federal Programs 

Extracurri naltir Programs 
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The extent and complexity of each program and the number of different 
transportation program units will depend on pupil-transportation laws and 
policies relative to pupil transportation accounting requirements in each 
state. 

The comparability of cost variables is made even more complex vrtien 
there ia lack of a ireement on those transportation account variables that 

%>' 
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are included in total costs. Listed below are transportation account 
varied)les that illustrate another set of factors which muddy the water of 
tremsportation cost varicible comparability* 



Maintenance Cost 
Operating Costs 
Drivers * Wages 
Aides * Wages 
supervisors' Wages 
Capital Outlay 
Depreciation Costfs 



Debt Retirement*Principal and 

Interest Costs 
Insurance Costs 
Driver Training Costs 
Inspection Costs 
Licensing Costs 



The list is not complete but illustrates standard cost units are not 
comparable between and among States and school districts unless efforts 
are made to standardize and control the variables that influence costs. 



Cost Comparison Survey 



Recognizing the preceding qualifications as limitations of cost com- 
parability! cost data from other states were secured for the purpose of 
making a few generalizations about South Dakota's transportation costs rela- 
tive to othur states. The survey included essentially those states which are 
participating in National Educational Finance Project studies. A question- 
naire was distributed which requested the transportation divisions in each 
state to report three cost figures t average cost per pupils average cost 
per mile> and average cost per pupil per mile. Each state v^as requested to 
provide cost data for both public owned and private owned vehicles if such 
costs were available. In addition, it was requested that the respondent 
indicate which programs and account variables were included in the cost data* 

The information and data secured from the states were rather sporadic 
and incomplete* Pew states kept the necessary records to provide all cost 
unit data that were requested* Those that replied and supplied cost data 
did not include an adequate explanation of what programs and account factors 
were included in the ^init cost calculations* 

Table 8 represents an attempt to present the cost data bhat were re- 
turned from the states sa^rpled. The Lootnotes to this table include des-* 
cription of a state's program as they were supplied from each state* 



Program and Cost Descriptions to Accompany Table 



A) The daily cost per pupil and the co.-tt per pupil are based on i.970-71 
figures and include the total cost ot operation / including insurance* 
dei>::eciation of school buses plus maintenance equipment* In this state 
approximately 92 percent of the buses are district owned and operated* 




a. Public and private owned eq^iipment combined 

b. Cost per mile for regular prograit\ 

c* Cpst per mile including the regular prafyaqn^ passenger 
car miles / and active trips f^h^ XJ 
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Pupil Transportation Costs in SolGcted States 



State and 
Date Year 



Cost Por 
Pui^il Per 
Year 



Cost Per 
Mile 



A 

1970- 71 

B 

1971- 72 



$38.33^ 
51.39^ 
43. 82^ 



$50.04^ 



$47. 46^ 
51.396 



$.419* 
.669^ 
.480f 



$.3878^^ 
.4379C 



$.52' 



.669^ 



C 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 



$63.03^ 
57.95b 



$.52^ 



D 

1971-72 



$52.25 



$.273 



E 

1971-72 



$44.85 



$.22 



F 

1971-72 



$41.28 



$.29 



G 

1971-72 
H 

1969-70 



1970- 71 
J 

1971- 72 



South Dakoti 
.1971-72 



RAMG£ 



$68.62 
$B2-$112 



$48.41^ RANGE $39-$351 
75.60b RANGE $44-$200 

$70.18^ 
91.40b 

$71. 89a 
65.07b 
71.17G 

$102.75^ 
126.47b 



$.644 
RANGE $.44-$. 77 

?.68-- H^NGE $.45-^1.62 
1.24b RANGE $.49-$2.71 

$.65* 
$.90b 



$.336^ 
.301^ 
.404^ 
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B) Tj;ie costs shown are only for regular program routes. The cost of 
special trips, Federal program transportation, and sununer school are 
not included. Approximately 99 percent of all buses are district 
owned and operated. 

a. Public owned without capital outlay and replacement costs included 

b. Private owned without capital outlay and replacement costs included 

c. Combined costs without capital outlay and replacement costs included 

d. Public owned with capital outlay and replacement costs included 

e. Private owned with capital outlay and replacement costs included 

f . Combined public and private owned with replacement costs included 

C) These costs include vehicle purchases. It is not known whether the 
costs are for regular programs alone or whether other progratd costs 
are included. Approximately 30 percent of the buses are publicly 
owned in this state « 

a. Cost for 1971-72 

b. Cost for 1970-71 

D) The costs shown are only those costs approved by a state formula and 
paid by the state « Local districts may have to supplement these 
amounts. The costs shown are for t le regular transportation program 
only* Roughly 98 percent of the buses in this state are publicly owned. 

E) the pupil transportation cost per pupil includes the bus purchase 
price and the drivers' pay. What other costs are included is not known. 
The cost per mile does not include drivers' pay. Over 90 percent of 
the buses in this state are owned by the school districts. 

F) The data for this state include all transportation costs with the ex- 
ception of bus depreciation and purchase costs. Nearly all buses in 
this state are publicly owned « 

G) This state almost totally supports the transportation costs of local 
districts. The costs shown include the cost of new equipment, capital 
facilities, handicapped transportation and nonpublic tramsportation . 
Roughly 43 percent of the buses are publicly owned. 

H) The costs for this state include all transportation costs including 
capital outlay and a $.07 per mile depreciation factor for district 
owned buses. Approximately 33 pe^-cent of the buses are publicly owned. 
Deadhead mileage was not included in the mileage calculations. The 
1969-70 figures make comparisons with other states difficult. 

a. Denotes cost on district owned equipment 

b. Denotes .costs on contract equipment 
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I) Costs include all pupils traDaportod—haiidicappc'd, ul^Mnontary, isocon- 
dary, those approved who live loss than 1.5 milos from school, and 
extra-curricular trip costs. Costf^ of one of the staters motropoli- 
t'-»n school districts was not includt d in thn calculations. Also, the 
costs do not include bus purchases or dcibt sorvices. Approximately 53 
percent of the state *s vehicles are publicly owned. 

a. Denotes costs related to public-owned vehicles 

b. Denotes costs related to private-owned vehicles 

J) Costs include all pupils transported — handicapped, vocational-technical, 
regular, and special. Contract and public owned vehicle costs are in- 
cluded. All costs on leasing, capital outlay, depreciation, and in- 
vestment allowances on contract vehicles, insurance, administration, 
operation, and maintenance drivers' salaries, but storage and physical 
exams are included. Costs for extra-curricular trips are not included 
and are borne by local districts. 

a. Denotes costs for public transportation including contracted 
services 

b. Denotes costs for nonpublic transportation 

c. Denotes the combined costs for public smd nonpublic 
transportation 

South Dakota - Costs Include pupils transported on regular routes to resi- 
dential schools and back home. Contract and public owned vehicle 
costs are broken out. Items used for determining transportation 
costs include salaries ^ depreciation, insurance, operating expenses , 
maintenance expenses and rental of garage facilities. An extended 
explanation of the program was included earlier in this report. 

a. Denotes per pupil cost for district owned vehicles for 
regular routes 

b. Denotes per pupil codt for contracted vehicles for regular 
routes 

c. Combined cost per mile for district Owned and contract 
vehicles 

d. Cost per mile for district owned vehicles 
Q. Cost per mile for contract vehicles 

Any conclusions drawn from the comparisons of data presented in Table 8 
would have to be very general. Comparisons between states virtually are im- 
possible due to the lack of a standardized method of cost accounting for 
transportation programs. For example, it would appear that South Dakota's 
average per pupil costs are in excess of those in other states. RKcept for 
two or three states, however, the average per pupil rosts are not comparable 
to South Dakota's because most states do not include bus depreciation, ad- 
ministration, or insurance in their cost figures. Average costs per pupil 
may not be an adequate basis upon which ^o^^j?mpare South Dakota with other 
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states for the reasons citocl earlier relative to density of population. The 
average costs per mile may ke a more appropriate basis to make comparisons. 
The states which appear to ho similar to South Dakota in tht? methods they 
use to derive cost per mile are states B, C, and G, Comparisons with each of 
these states using avcraqo Ci^st per mile reveal that South Dakota school dis- 
tricts are spending less per mile on the average to operate their buses than 
any of the other comparcU:>l'j states. 

The one conclusion that .nay be drawn from these data is that the costs 
ol school district owned and operated vehicles appear to be less them the 
cohits incurred through contracting for privately owned vehicles. Hcwever# 
one must qualify such a statem^^nt; many of the standardized cost variables 
(average cost per pupil or per mile) do not include purchase costs # depre- 
ciation or any profit figure for district owned vehicles. The fact that 
school districts are exempt from many costs (taxes, licenses # safety in- 
spections, medical exams , etc.) which private contractors incur, may add 
5 to 10 percent to school district average cost figures. It is probably 
that if taxes and other costs incurred by the state were added to district- 
owned equipment costs, the standardized costs for privately-owned equipment 
would be very similar to those of the local district. The question remains 
though of whether the extra costs for profit, teixes, higher prices, etc. # 
created by the endorsement of private contracts, are an advancage to the 
state or the taxpayers who must pay the extra costs to finance privately- 
owned bus transportation operation. 

Comparisons of standardized costs of operation between district-owned 
vehicler. dnd contracted vehicles over the last four years are shown in 
Table 9. The state average cost per pupil for district owned vehicles rose 
from $8&.84 in 1968-69 to $102.75 in 1971-72, a 15.7 percent incxease. Cost 
per pupil for contract operations rose from $120.92 in 1968-69 to $126.47 in 
1971-72, a 4.6 percent increase. Average cost per pupil mile traveled rose 
12.3 percent for distriot-owned vehicles and 8.3 percent for contract ve- 
hicles ovc^r the same four year ^ime spam. These percentage increases are 
most startling in light of cost increases and inflation, as neither stan- 
dardized costs for district or contract operations have kept pace with re- 
cent increases in price indices. 

The gap between average cost per pupil for district operations and con- 
tract operations which was $32.08 in 1968-69 (h36.1%) has narrowed to 
$23.72 (+23.1%) in 1072-73. Likewise, the gap between average cost per mile 
traveled for district and contract operations has gone from $.105 (+39.2%) 
in 1968-69 to $.103 (+34.2%) in 1971-72. The difference between standardized 
costs on district-owned vehicles and standardized costs on contract Vehicles 
is still rather extensive in light of the differences noted in other states 
and shown in Table 9. 

The magnitude of figures showing the number of pupils transported by 
district or contract vehicles was presented in Table 1. To reveal the magni- 
tude of the num)t>er of public owned vehicles versus the number of privately 
owned Vehicles under contract and the trend in ownership in the state # the 
data in Table 10 are presented. 
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TABLE 10, Number of District Owned and Contracted Vehicles Used in 
Transporting Pupils, 1968-69 Through 1971-72 
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1968- '".J 


1969-70 1970-71 


1971-72 













Public Owned Vehicles 


949 


831 


859 


919 


% Increase or Decrease 
over Previous Year 


4.1% 


-12.4% 


3.4% 


7.0% 


Privately Owned Vehicles 


399 


412 


495 


541 


% Increase or Decrease 
Over Previous Year 


2.0% 


3.3% 


20.1% 


9.3% 


Ratio of Public Onwed* 
Vehicles to Total 


70.4% 


66.9% 


63.4% 


62.9% 



The trend over the past four years has been a decline in the percen- 
tage district owned vehicles is of the total number of pupil transportation 
vehicles in the State. Although Table 1 'showed that ridership in both pub- 
lic and private carriers increased 28.4 percent between 1968-69 and 1971-72, 
ridership in contract vehicles has increased 46.7 percent compared to rider- 
ship in district owned vehicles which has increased 19.8 percent. The trend 
appears to have been in the direction of greater reliance on contracting 
transportation services with private carriers. 

Other Cost Relationships 

Other cost relationships have been reported in research on school trans- 
portation systems in addition to the public versus private ownership compari- 
sons. Generally, school districts in heavily populated areas incur higher 
unit costs because wage scales are higher, fringe benefits are more expen- 
sive, facilities cost more^ and the operational problems related to routing, 
traffic congestion, and traffic hazards tend to drive per pupil costs higher 
than in suburban and rural areas. 

A cost relationship which tends to conflict with one above is the rela* 
tionship between d«^nsity of the transported student population and transporta- 
tion costs per pupil. Though higher prices and other problems in heavily 
populated areas tend to drive per pupil costs higher, >'oscs per pupil tend 
to be leavened by the density of transported students « Most studies indicate 
that an inverse relationship exists between density and costs per pupils i«6«, 
the greater the density the lower the cost per pupil. Conversely # a greater 
Q density usually results in higher costs per mile relative to a low density 
of transported student population « 
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The data reporto.^ in Tabl(^ 11 illustrate the rolationships between the 
density of tlxc t i-in^^^v^rted student population defined (in tliis study) as 
miles travelea per student to cost per pupil and cost per mile. Miles 
traveled per studunt were ohtainod by dividing the number of regular miles 
traveled per day by the number of pupils transported per day* Lower ratios 
are a proxy to high density; high ratios are a proxy to low density. If 
previous research is accurate, there should be a positive correlation be- 
tween mile? traveled per pupil and cost per pupil and a negative correlation 
between miles traveled per pupil and cost per mile. 

Generally, higher per pupil costs are associated with a lesser number 
of students per square mile, which in this study is represented by a lower 
number of miles per transported pupil. A random sample of 22 South Sakota 
school districts was selected and the miles per pupils average cost per pupil 
and average cost per mile were calculated for each school district. Only 
those c'istrict costs and pupils transported by district owned vehicles were 
included in the sample to provide some consistency in the varieUbles. One 
could easily have selected contract operations and costs to show these rela- 
tionships. Data for district owned operations only are shown in Table 11. 

There are exceptions to these relationships described above. The 
Waubay and Armour school districts are examples of exceptions. Although 
these are not dramatic exceptions, the Waubay School District or state 
officials should atteiapt to determine why this school district's cost per 
pupil is a little high relative to others with less density. On the other 
hand, it appears that the Armour School District operates a very efficient 
transportation program. Its cost per pupil and cost per mile are both low 
relatively to other school districts with less density. Likely there is 
good rationale to explain these exceptions and if corrections and improve- 
ments can be made to increase the efficiency of the operation then a study 
of these relationships has been fruitful. 

A companion measure as valuable as the miles per pupil variable in its 
inverso'-number of children per mile of bus route. This variable is commonly 
termed pupil lineal density. The relationships are the same as stated pre- 
viously. The greater the number of pupils per mile of bus route, the greater 
the density, the lesser the cost per pupil and the greater the cost per mile« 
Aggregations of costs and density factors cem be determined for one route, 
several routes by program, one school district, one transportation district, 
one county, or one state. Again, if a study of the state pupil tramsporta- 
tion system should find that this relationship is weak, there may be reason 
to suspect that a few districts or routes are not operating efficiently. 
The important consideration is that local and state transportation officials 
should probe for the weak relationships between lineal density and per pupil 
costs and then be able to explain the conditions that affect the relationships* 
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TABLE 11. Relationships Between Miles Per Transported Pupil and Cost 

Per Pupil and Cost per Mile for Selected South Dakota School 
District 1971-72 





Miles 




Cost 




Cost 




School 


per 




per 


per 


per 




District 


P .pil 


Rank 


Pupil 


Rank 


Mile 


Rank 


Plankinton 


2.22 


16 


$144.64 


18 


.363 


21 


Tu thill Common 


6.39 


21 


260.58 


21 


.225 


3 


Elk ton 


30.00 


22 


557.28 


22 


.086 


1 


Herreid 


2.10 


14 


102.38 


13 


.271 


6 


Watkonda 


1.71 


8 


88.33 


4 


.287 


10 


McLaughlin 


1.77 


9 


95.43 


8 


.299 


11 


Waubay 


1.67 


7 


107.25 


14 


.358 


20 


Armour 


1.97 


12 


90.33 


5 


.255 


4 


Cresbard 


2.75 


18 


149.90 


19 


.302 


12 


Estelline 


1.41 


3 


93.10 


6 


.367 


22 


Freeman 


2.02 


13 


102.29 


12 


.281 


8 


Arlington 


1.44 


4 


83*52 


3 


.322 


15 


Lake Central 


1.95 


11 


96.82 


9 


.276 


7 


Montrose 


1.22 


1 


61.78 


1 


• 282 


9 


Wood 


1.43 


5 


95.14 


7 


.353 


19 


Egan 


1.59 


6 


99.12 


10 


• 346 


17 


Gettysburg 


4.07 


20 


188.02 


20 


• 259 


5 


Artesian 


1.82 


10 


100.63 


11 


• 306 


14 


Northwestern 


2.14 


15 


133.15 


16 


• 346 


17 


Hurley 


3.34 


19 


119.75 


15 


• 198 


2 


Selby 


2.65 


17 


144.18 


17 


• 302 


12 


Todd Co- 


1.25 


2 


75.74 


2 


• 338 


16 



Statistical Relationships: The Pearson Product Moment Correlation was ^968 
between miles per pupil and cost per pupil and was significant at the •OOl 
level. Correlation between miles per pupil and cost per mile was -.782 and 
was significant at the .001 level. 



The comparison of pupil lineal density with per pupil costs is not a 
perfect measure but it is one of the better predictors of efficiency. The 
measure can say little about the efficiency of route patterns # deadhead miles 
or the dispersion of pupils. The measure's value lies in its use within a 
given district or state to compare a route or set of routes under the normative 
operations of a district or state pupil transportation program. 



ConciUhjions and Kucotnmondationa 



The final section of the ruiort will integrate the findingo and dis- 
cussion presented heretoforo with some judgments and recommendations on the 
State transportation program in ::',outh Ocxkota. 

The State of South Dakota has authorized its local school districts 
to exercise high levels of control over tiie Tn^Vf^ortation program. There 
is an obvious belief in loaal conL^oL xi\d independence of action with respect 
to the relationFjhip that oxi.sta botween local school districts and the State. 
However, t^iia belie t must be tempered witli the realization that education is 
primarily a stato responsibility and to inijure some degree of fiscal equity, 
to nieet program needs and to provide equal educational opportunity, statewide 
statutes and policies may have to be established to insure the equitable treat- 
inent of students and taxpayers. 



I. Administration of the Transportation Program 

The total dimension of costs and an equitable means of distributing 
transportation dollars cannot be considered without treating the topic of the 
economic efficier.cy of a program. Data indicate that it is less costly for 
a school district or a state to operate equipment that is owned either by the 
school district or the State. Repeated studies cuid research have corroborated 
this fact and this study's comparison of two cost variables would seem to add 
credence to that conclusion. 

I-A A purchase and lease plan should be implemented whereby 
either the State or the local district purchases buses 
outright and either operates or leases the buses to pri- 
vate contractors to maintain and operate over .approved 
routes. 

Differences exist between the variables and the reimbursement received 
by districts which own their own equipment versus the variables and the re- 
imbursement received by districts for private contract operations. An allow- 
ance for depreciation costs is one varic±>le which may contribute to cost 
differences. The State pays an amount equivalent to one-eighth per year of 
the original vehicle cost to school districts that own their equipment. Con- 
tractors undoubtedly include the amortized equipment purchase costs plus any 
interest costs on borrowed money in the contract bids for bus routes. Amorti- 
zation and interest costs inevitably result in some difference when district 
costs of operation are compared with contracted costs of operation. Through 
purchases and lease-purchase arrangements the school district and/or state may 
reduce capitalization costs by purchasing buses outright with no amortization 
schedule . 

If the State served as the purchasing agency, considerable savings could 
result through coitpetitive bids on equipment as requested by local districts. 
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If school districts servud as the purchasing agency, some advantage would be 
lost because of the lower volume of purchased vehicles and the State would 
have to reimburse the school district for the cost of the vehicle. The 
State or school districts could then lease the buses to private firms or in- 
dividuals on a competitive bid basis to cover those routes the district did 
not want to operate and manage • 

The State should implement this recommendation with a deliberate written 
plan of action. As vehicles become outdated and as private contracts are 
terminated, State and/or local districts can implement the purchase-lease 
system. The program should be phased in, for if the purchase- lease plan were 
implemented immediately capital costs would be prohibitive. 

Other differences between public versus private ownership rest with costs 
for fixed charges, operating the vehicle, and adrainistration. The costs of 
insurance, for example # likely are higher for small private contractors than 
for a large district operation and add to the cost differential between public 
and private operations. The State is in a more favorable cost position when 
it cam provide insurance coverage under an umbrella Plan or can bid a total 
coverage plan on a statewide basis. 

1-B Either the State should administer the insurance program and 
bid policies on a statewide basis or local districts should 
re-bid their transportation insurance program in an effort to 
attract rates more in line with the dollar amount of insurance 
claims collected. 

The data presented earlier in this report which compared total insurance 
premium costs with total claims collected in the State indicated there were 
unjustified increases in the insurance premiums paid by local school districts* 
The dollar amount of claims collected has fluctuated each year but has not 
risen any appreciable amount over the past four years. 

I-C Consideration should be given to the establishment of regional 
transportation districts under the control and supervision of 
regional district supervisors. Tlie regional £!upervisors should 
be hired jointly by those school districts over which they control 
transportation operations and the State reimburse local districts 
for their salaries. 

Regional transportation districts should be established only on a basis 
wherd time and distance are reasonable in terms of getting to and from a 
central storage and maintenance facility for ten or more vehicles. In many 
of the spai^ioly populated areas of South Dakota the regional district could 
not be operationalized to any feasible degree, as it would be inefficient to 
drive to and from a central location each day. The school district would have 
to continue its reliance on small contract or small district operations. Re- 
search has shown that it is economically efficient to operate a central fa-* 
cility for storage and maintenance purposes if the fleet size is ten or more 
vehicles. Ten vehicles normally will justify the employment of at least one 
full time mechanic. 

ERIC ?iao 
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The size of the regional district iis a much debated topic in those 
states that employ tha rotjiotial concept. The size of the district normally 
depends on the unique responsibilities of the regional supervisor but a. region 
size which contains approximately 7,000 transported pupils or is 2,500 square 
miles in areas would be rough guidelines as to size. Other unique variables 
which should be taken into consideration when establishing districts include: 
number of buses, number ^d complexity of bus routes, and the time necessary 
to manage special transportation problems, i.e., unique hazards, traffic 
congestion, securing and holding competent employees, employee training and 
gathering and compiling transportation progreun data. 

I-D The State should establish a written policy regarding what 
does and does not constitute a bus route whose costs axe 
reimbursed according to the State transportation formula. 

AS the present state statutes regarding pupil transportation programs 
exist, local school boards are allowed some latitude in their choice of what 
constitutes regular transportation routes. If the school board decides a 
curricular-related trip constitutes a regular route, then the trip costs are 
reimbursable from the State. One immediately apparent problem or question is 
the consistency between and among local school boards in deciding what routes 
are justifiable as a reimbursed activity on a regular basis. If there is in- 
consistency among school boards as to what is judged to be a regular reimburs- 
able route # then the State is reimbursing (fraa statewide collected revenue) 
a few school districts where the trip is considered a regular route and other 
districts are paying the costs from local budgets or activity accounts. Thus, 
the State may be s^jbsidizlng routes in some school districts which may be pai(l 
for entirely out of local accounts in other districts. 

The trend in recent years has been to reimburse trip costs which in any 
way relate to transporting children to and from school or which relate to the 
educational program. A curriculeur enrichment trip is an example of the latter, 
however, trips for transporting atlilelic teams to interscholastic sports con- 
tests are not considered to be within the purview of curricular related programs. 



II. Revisions in the State Formula for Allocating Transportation Aid 

The present State formula for reimbursing local districts is calculated 
on the basis of 50 percent of approved local treuisportation costs (district « 
contract, family, and room and board programs) limited to a meucimum of eighteen 
cents per mile and a maximum State budget of $3 million for reimbursing local 
districts. A rather comprehensive discussion of the formula provisions was 
presented earlier in this report. With respect to the specific provisions of 
the formula the following recommendations are offered. 

II'*A The eighteen cents per mile limitation was written into 
the statutes in 1971. If the State wishes to employ the 
idea of cost limitations it should phrase tne statute or 
polir^y in such a way as to allow the limitation to flue- 
tuat-^ with prices. 
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The urghtuen cent limitation ponalizes those districts in which student 
population density is high and average costs per mile arc high. A policy on 
cost limitations, if implemented, should be stated in terms of a percentage of 
costs as dutermliicd by the State Dopartirient of Public Instruction. For ex- 
ample, if the State DPI determines that tlio average cost per mile in the State 
is 40 cents per mile during the 1972-73 school year and the State decides to 
limit the reimbursement of local programs to 80 percent to actual average costs 
per niie then 32 cents per mile would be the cost limitation. 

II-B The $3 million limitation was written into the State Statutes 
i in 1971. The State should consider removing this limitation 

cind establish the total budget for reimbursing trwsportation 
programs on the basis of a percentage of approved costs. 

An actual dollar limitation on the State budget for reimbursing local 
districts for transportation program costs does not permit local districts to 
plan adequately or make realistic budget estimates since they do not know the 
amount of total State transportation costs and therefore do not know how many 
percentage points below the 50 percent level the actual reimbursement will be. 

II-C Transportation of children and the costs of transporting 
children to and from educational-related programs should 
not be a function of where children live, the wealth of 
children's parents or the wealth of school districts in 
which children live but should be a function of the wealth 
of the State as a whole. 

The State variable flat grant for the distribution of transportation aid 
to local districts takes into consideration the needs of schools according 
.to an approved district cost but does not allow for any differences in mea- 
sures of wealth among districts. A school district with more than average 
transportation needs and costs which is relatively poor is at a distinct dis- 
advantage when compared with a district that also has high needs but has a 
greater level of wealth, regardless of the approach which one selects to 
measure wealth. The principle of equal access to educational programs with 
a reasonable degree of revenue burden equity among taxpayers is one that is 
receiving increased consideration in state formula provisions across the 
country*. The general principle that education should not be a function of 
family or community wealth but the wealth of the state as a whole is a prin- 
ciple that applies to tremsportation programs as well. 

II-D If the State believes in the concept of equal access to 
transportation programs and an equitable revenue burden 
structure, it should consider legislation to reimburse 
local districts for their transportation programs in the 
cunount of 80 percent of the state approved local trans- 
portation costs and also include a provision for local 
district wealth in the state reimbursement formula. 
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Many illustrations could be provided to show that attendance centers 
ara arbitrarily located on the basis of availability of site, political 
pressure, or other factors* Therefore < it is not reasonable to expect the 
transportation of children to and from an attendance center to be a burden 
primarily on the family or on the ability of a district as a whole to support 
a transportation program. 

The recommended formula would t-ike the following forms 
Yi 

Ai a (1 • (.20 ^)] (Ei) 

where 



Ai - State transportation aid to the ith school district 

.20i' the approximate local share of approved transportation costs 
in the state 

Vi a the average wealth per pupil in the ith school district 

Y - the average wealth per pupil in the state 

Ei = the state approved total cost of the transportation program 
in theith school district 

This formula provides that for a constant level of wealth (i.e., any 
two or more districts wii.h equal wealth per pupil) the percentage of State 
support for local transportation costs would be the same* The measure of 
need is allowed to fluctuate within Ei, Uie state approved total cost of 
the transportation program in a local school district. 

11-E In the event the State should decide to implement recommtmda- 
tion II-B (removing the $3 million limitation) then it should 
distribute the $3 million to local school districts in a more 
•equitable manner by employing a wealth variable in the formula. 

Such a formula would have to be constructed by first determining the 
amount of total State approved transportation program rjosts in all districts. 
The ratio of $3 million to the total state transportation costs would have to 
be calculated. For exfibnple# if the total state transportation costs were $9 
million, the ratio of $3 million to $9 million would be .33. Substracting 
.33 from one would give .67 which would be the value of X in the following 
formula. 

Ai « (1 - (X ^)] (Fi) 

where 

Ai ^ State transportation aid to the ith school district 
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X =» the approximate local share of total approved transportation 
costs 

Yia the average wealth per pupil in tho ith school district 

Y - the average wealth por pupil in the state 

Ei» the state approved total cost of the transportation program 
in the ith school district. 

The selection of the wealth variable (Yi, Y) used in the above formula 
is somewhat difficult because of tne lack of data on wealth measures. Gen- 
erally, it is believed that some measure of income per pupil , i.e./ adjusted 
gross income, effective buying income, is the most appropriate measure of the 
fiscal capacity of a school district or state. Unfortunately most states in- 
cluding South Dakota do not have income data by school district. The most 
common wealth measure on which there are data is property value per pupil • 

II-F The transportation formula should incorporate a weight for 
the tramsportation of handicapped children who cannot be 
transported on regular transportation equipment. The alloca- 
tion weight factor for handicapped children should be at least 
5.00. 

II-G Each local school district's entitlement for pupil transpor- 
tati * purposes should be calculated through the use of a 
power curve on v^ich the cost per pupil day is plotted from 
the vertical axis and the density per linear mile on the 
horizontal axis. The fomula to be used is Y«ax^ and the 
district entitlement would be determined by plotting all 
districts in the state and then using the formula to de- 
termine the point of intersect b*?tween the curve of best 
fit and the transportation density of the district. 

A district's entitlement would be determined by multiplying 
its graph adjusted cost by the annual total number of 
transported days for the district. The actual allocation 
of funds should be computed using an equalization formula 
or inclusion in the state's foundation program and funds 
flow in inverse relationship to each local school district's 
wealth. 
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III. Pupil Mileage Limitations 

To qualify for State transportation reimbursement, a school district 
transports a student in grades K-8 who lives more than 2 1/2 miles from 
school and will reimburse school districts, which at the discretion of local 
school boards, have decided to transport students in grades 9-12 who live more 
than 2 1/2 miles frcmt school. The State should consider implementing the 
following statutory provision. rt n >9 
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III-A Ail tituduntii desirous of an oducation in grades K-12 

should be provided transportation services to and from 
regular education programs and programs related directly 
to the student's education. 

Presently, approximately 00 purctint of the school districts in South 
Dcikota provide transportation services to students in gradej 9-12. The im- 
plication is that those taxpayers in tlie remaining 10 percent of the dis- 
tricts are subsidizing transportation programs in other districts in the 
state through their State tax burden and at the same time are pe^rsonally 
paying for their own children's transportation without any help from the 
local school district or from tlie State. If implemented, this recommenda- 
tion would assure a reasonable degree of program equity and taxpayer equity 
in the distribution and burden of transportation program costs. 

The trend in many states over the past few years has been to* reduce 
mileage limitations, thus, qualifying more students for transportation 
and qualifying school districts for more state reimbursement. The real 
question of qualifying mileage limitations revolves around the extent to 
which the State wants to provide its citizens vind pupils with the service. 
The trend has been in the direction of Icwer :aileage limitations for younger 
pupils but this change has resulted in higher transportation costs. The 
following recommendation is made regarding changes in mileage limitations in 
South Dakota. 

III-B Mileage limitations for reimbursable programs to 

one mile for children in grades K-6 and to two miles 
for students in grades 7-12. 

An important question for state policy makers and administrators Is 
do they want their young children (grades K-6) to walk 5 miles to and from 
school each day. This appears to be an extraordinary distance for a young 
child to walk. Many parents who live less than 2 1/2 miles from school 
provide transportation for their children to an attendance center which often 
has been arbitrarily selected by the school district. l*he recommended dis- 
tance is more in line with current practice in other states and moie de- 
fensible in terms of providing equitable transportation services to tax- 
payers and children « 

IV 4 Provisions for Cost Data and Comparisons 

The inadequacies of unit cost data and the lack of comparability among 
transportation programs on the basis of costs were noted earlier in the re- 
port. The products of the process-comparable cost data— should provide 
officials of the state with better information and data with which to make 
decisions. The results of more rational decisions are well known— a better 
structured state transportation system which is more economically efficient 
and effective in serving the citizens of the state. 
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After examining transportation data availability and use in South 
Dakota I the following suggestions are made for the consideration of State 
officials. 

IV-A The transportation Division or Management Services 

Division of the Department of Public Instruction should 
consider generating cost per pupil and/or cost per mile 
data for the following programs ^ levels , and functional 
categories. 

- Levels - state, County, Transportation District, 
and School District. 

- Programs - Regular, Special, Vocationa-Technical , 
Summer School and others as deemed necessary. 

- Categories - Public children. Nonpublic children. 
Public owned equipment. Private owned equipment. 

- Combinations of the cost units above which it is 
believed will add an important dimension to the 
decision-making process regarding transportation 
programs . 

IV-B The State sh' tld gather data on the lineal density per 
bus mile, wh^ch when compared with costs per pupil will 
give some indication of the economic efficiency of a 
given level, program or category of operation. 

This comparison within a school district or transportation district on 
a route basis is the best indicator devised to give insight into the effi- 
ciency of an operation* cost exceptions can be noted in which there is not 
a strong negative relationship and hopefully the exception can be explained 
or changed to reflect a more normal negative relationship* 

IV-C All transportation costs are real costs and should be 

included in unit cost data. Depreciation costs, capital 
outlay, salaries, maintenance, operation, and insurance 
are considered factors which influence transportation 
cost data* As public and private operations are conpared 
on a cost basis, officials should consider imputing some 
costs to public operations that are otherwise not attrib«* 
uted to public owned vehicles* 



V. Driver Training and Safety Records 

These two topics are presented together because they are closely related* 
At present South Dakota has no statute or policy requiring a training course 
for school bus drivers* Standard 17 was promulgated by the Federal Department 

EMC rnc 
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of Transportatioti and became effective June 6, 1972. Although the Standard 
17 requirejnunts may be incorporated into new standard recjuirejnenta, the con- 
tent of the 17 standards likely will remain intact in the new guidelines. 
If so, South Dakota will have to sot up a plan for selecting, training and 
supervising persons whose primary duties involve pupil transportation, in- 
cluding bus drivers. 

V-A The State should develop a plan for instituting a 

one or two day trainituj courst* for school bus drivov; 
which be retjuired beftu/e a per'-;on can ue fully licensed- 
as a school bun opc :.ciuor. 

:Jhort ti^nu, prooatu nary liciMti os could be granted to new driv(:?rs until 
tlwy have h.id an oppot tuni ty to t.iki; the tr aining jourju. :-"uch a ^jourse 
should be offered two ot thr^o tin;'\is a year in diuperru* qf'ographiu regions 
of tlie Statf Jjo drivers do not havt» to travel groat distances to receive 
course instruction. 

V-B :U:ato officials should .jt^nsider tlie establishment of 

updating or tx. -tiaiuifig sessions for ♦•hoi.-e i ndividuals 
who continue to be empLo^^ed as bus .h. 'v(»Ls for over two 
years . 

3tate laws and tran.'iptirtat Lou' pi ■ I icies will b*j revised and drivers need 
t o hf» nui<lr. aWare of any addiLi.on.ii ; iU*oriuati<.Mi that ha:^ l.eon yoncrated since 
tiu'Lr ft. rr.t < ourse . It is :(i<|/f;.i-.'d ♦:h..it ail bu.s driv».>rs bo ri?qui red to take 
a foLir h'.^ur refroshfir .*ouri.(' imam y i^tJior year bof^jr* th.. m arivoi':; lict-nse 
IS Valitiat i.o., Uiird year, LiLLl\ yoar, SLiVi^i.th year, etc,; in the some 
Planner that a physical exam is ret[uired each year. 

V-C The Transportation Jection of the Management S^u'vLees 
Division along with other appropriate State safety 
officials should pr<:*pai'e a school bus drivers train- 
ing manual to be used in conjunction with the train- 
ing sessions. 

As a logical part of an adequate driver training pf^qroKi, th^i manual will 
serve as a text for the instructional program and insure some uniformity in 
course content presented at the traiM.i.ng sessions. The manual should be pro- 
vided to each driver completing tiie course for his personal use as a ref- 
erence in the future. 

V-D The State should devise and implement a plan for 

holding semi-annual bus inspections to conform with 
the federal transportation standards. 

The safety records kept on pupil transportation in the State appear to 
be more adequate than those provided in most states; therefore, there is no 
specific recommendation regarding safety records. The State should compile 
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as much information on safety records as is necessary for studying the re- 
lationships between various factors such as age, sex, experience, driving 
conditions, time of accident, location of accident, etc., and accident 
frequency and severity. 



VI* State Transportation Personnel 

The Transportation Section of the Management Services Division in the 
Department of Public Instruction probably has one of the lowest operating 
budgets of any section in the country* The allocation of funds and number 
of personnel to this section appear to be inadequate* 

Vl-A The State should support the services of a full time 
State Transportation Director and his duties and 
responsibilities should be related exclusively to the 
State pupil Transportation Progratm* 

Vl-B The State should consider changing the school bus 

licensing operation from the office of County Audi- 
tor to a more appropriate state agency after study- 
ing the effects of such a change* 

Presently, the licensing of bus drivers is the responsibility of a 
County Auditor who assumed some of the duties formerly help by the County 
Superintendent of Schools. The licensing function is a responsibility which 
could more appropriately be performed by a person or agency more closely asso- 
ciated with another State safety, protection or licensing operation. The 
motor vehicle licensing division, for exairple, would appear to be more suited 
for the licensing of school bus drivers than the County Auditors. 

In conclusion, the recommendations presented in the final section of 
this report were promulgated with the idea of improving the South Dakota 
pupil transportation program. Because many recommendations were made» one 
cannot infer that the present program is inadequate* There are many unique 
and valuable components ihherent in the South Dakota program, but to have 
discussed the better aspects of the program would not be conducive to mak- 
ing improvements on what are already advantages. Changes and improvements 
are made by building on an adequate foundation and criticizing and suggest- 
ing improvements in what are considered to be present inadequi^cies. 
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Appendix B. Pupil Density, Expenditure Per Pupil (1971-1972) # and Sparsity 
Index for Selected South Dakota Independent School Districts* 



Independent 



School District 


Pupil Density 


Expenditure 


Index 


Alcester 


3.1424 


$ 756.83 


1.0317 


Alpena 


1.5924 


874.53 


1.1411 


Arlington 


2.6415 


695.59 


1.0585 


Armour 


3.4027 


728.59 


1.0209 








. X / 9 O 


Astoria 


2.2565 


871.18 


1.0846 


Avon 


2.4328 


676.16 


1.0721 


Belle Pourche 


1.4997 


723.55 


1.1501 


Beresford 


4.3284 


662.81 


1.0007 


Olson 






1 2Q7Q 


Bonesteel 


1.5706 


808.15 


1.1432 


Bowdle 


1.1476 


728.83 


1.1870 


Bradley 


1.0540 


914.86 


1.1974 


Bristol 


1.2351 


781.48 


1.1774 


oc^x uuon 


£ . X3XO 




1 0926 


Burke 


1.4728 


724.58 


1.1528 


Canova 


1.8926 


737.12 


1.1138 


Canistota 


2.7791 


685.49 


1.0503 


Carthage 


1.1579 


901.84 


1.1858 


Castle wood 


2.7233 


676.70 


1.0533 


Centerville 


2.8035 


733.58 


1.0489 


Chamberlain 


1.5647 


721.68 


1.1438 


Chester 


3.2406 


749.58 


1.0274 


Clark 


1.4982 


811.75 


1.1503 


Clear Lake 


2.3364 


744.45 


1.0788 


Colman 


3.5262 


687.48 


1.0166 


Colome 


.9933 


773.90 


1.2044 


Conde 


.9451 


889.93 


1.2100 


Corona 


2.3230 


823.82 


1.0798 


Corsica 


1.9268 


756.18 


1.1109 
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Appendix B. (continued) 



lTitie>pendent 

School District Pupil Density Expenditure Index 



Cresbard 
Custer 
Delmont 
Dell Rapids 
De Smet 



.7H27 
.8766 
1.9299 
5.0828 
2.2112 



987.76 
744.27 
801.99 
695.24 
698.16 



1.2294 
1.2181 
1.1106 
1.0048 
1.0880 



Doland 
Draper 
Eagle Butte 
Edgemont 
Egan 

Elk ton 

Estelline 

Ethan 

Eureka 

Fairfax 



.9939 
.3638 
.5193 
.6389 
2.9035 

2.6069 
2.5158 
2.5714 
.9608 
1.4313 



852.55 
1,032.84 
535.20 
756.03 
829.31 

699.68 
752.68 
695.89 
754.78 
851.26 



1.2043 
1.2835 
1.2627 
1.2473 
1.0434 

1.0606 
1.0665 
1.0629 
1.2082 
1.1570 



Faulkton 
Plandreau 
Florence 
Porre*- wburg 
Freeman 

Garretson 

Gary 

Geddes 

Gettysburg 

Glenham 

Gregory 

Groton 

Harrold 

Henry 

Herreid 



1.1131 
3.9988 
1.4820 
.7473 
2.8597 

6.0823 
2.9077 
1.3727 
3.2476 
.8996 

1.5262 
1.7414 
.5767 
1.6569 
1.4879 



681.82 
757.11 
729.67 
1,114.76 
674.54 

619.13 
754.20 
872.12 

659,79 
988. U8 

779.17 
702.26 
1,096.88 
801.00 
690.23 



1.1908 
1.0047 
1.1519 
1.2337 
1.0458 

1.0389 
1.0432 
1.1630 
1.0271 
1.2153 

1.1475 
1.1272 
1.2553 
1.1350 
1.1513 
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Appondix D« (continued) 



* Independent 

School District Pupil Density Expenditure iJidex 



Hill City 


.8138 


$ 712.88 


1.2256 


tlx uCIlwOCiv 








Hosmer 


1.3026 


675.86 


1.1703 


Hot Springs 


1.8595 


716.95 


1.1167 


Howard 


2.3581 


741.20 


1.0773 


Hudson 


4.5430 


861.58 


1.0000 


Hur i.ey 


4 • / / 460 


oHH . U / 


1 n^n7 


Ipswich 


1.1570 


821.53 


1.1859 


Irene 


2.4980 


798.09 


1.0677 


Iroquois 


1.3990 


793.89 


1.1603 


Isabel 


.4175 


825.48 


1.2762 


Java 








Kadoka 


• 3514 


696.10 


1.2851 


Kimball 


.9531 


742.55 


1.2091 


Lake Preston 


' 2.5060 


864.70 


1.0671 


Langford 


1.4631 


765.49 


1.1538 


Leola 


1.1157 


712.46 


1.1905 


Lemmon 


.6645 


690.61 


1.2441 


Letcher 


1.8304 


703.30 


1.1192 


Marion 


4.3320 


762.06 


1.0007 


Mcintosh 


.4570 


958.89 


1.2709 


McLauglin 


• 8157 


855.16 


1.2254 


Menno 


2.7179 


788.62 


1.0539 


Midland 


.3539 


1/016.52 


1.2848 


Miller 


1,1791 


850.62 


1.1835 


Montrose 


2.7580 


658.05 


1.0515 


Mount Vernon 


1.9831 


807.94 


1.1062 


Murdo 


.6162 


754.64 


1.2502 


New Bffington 


1*6867 


861.98 


1.1322 


Newell 


.4972 


776.05 


1.2656 
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Appendix B* (continued) 



♦Independent 

School District Pupil Density Expenditure Index 



New Underwood 

Oelrichs 

Oldham 

Parker 

Parkston 

Plankinton 

Platte 

Pollock 

Ramona 

Redfield 

Roscoe 

Rosholt 

Roslyn 

Rutland 

Salem 

Scotland 
Selby 
Sisseton 
South Shore 
Spear fish 

Spencer 

Stickney 

Sxitnmit 

Timberlake 

Tripp 

Tulare 

Veblen 

Viborg 

Wakonda 

Wall 



.7180 
• 2098 
1.6585 
4*4702 
3.9557 

1.2812 
1.4815 
.9106 
2.2329 
2.8182 

1.0227 
2.1262 
1.7156 
1.8157 
3.3262 

2.8134 
1.3438 
3.9225 
1*2500 
4.6798 

2.6506 
2.1107 
1.6176 
.3529 
2.5727 

1.1145 
1.1641 
3.7598 
2.1355 
.3592 



$ 750.08 
1,189.20 
047.23 
666.68 
754.09 

845.44 
764.31 
861.49 
851.69 
769.24 

965.89 
757.66 
710.06 
763.28 
818.61 

863.52 
820.15 
866.48 
830.55 
667.11 

874.73 
601.01 
756.03 
927.68 
667.84 

848.09 
881.39 
779.38 
912.93 
862.70 



1.2374 
1.3048 
1.1349 
1.0001 
1.0055 

1.1725 
1.1520 
1.2140 
1.0864 
1.0481 

1.2010 
1.0946 
1.1296 
1.1205 
1.0239 

1.0484 
1.1660 
1.0061 
1.1758 
1.0003 

1.0579 
1.0958 
1.1387 
1.2849 
1.0628 

1.1906 
1.1852 
1.0098 
1.0939 
1.2841 
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Appendix B. {continued) 



♦Independent 



School District 


Pupil Density 


Expenditure 


Index 


Warner 


2.1017 


$ 793.93 


1.0965 


Waubay 


2.6273 


753.96 


1.0594 


Waverly 


1.9737 


795.06 


1 . 1069 


Webster 


2.8883 


643.44 


1.0442 


Wessington 


1.0890 


968.05 


1.1935 


Wessington Springs 


1.0497 


899.49 


1.1979 


White Lake 


1.3790 


778.86 


1.1623 


White River 


.4893 


993.78 


1.2667 


Willow Lake 


1.3105 


765.97 


1.1694 


Wilmot 


2.3985 


779.51 


1.0744 


Winner 


1.4707 


698.37 


1.15rO 


Wolsey 


1.4594 


882.52 


1.154.1 


Wood 


.4367 


1,053.34 


1.2736 


Woonsocket 


2.9292 


717.11 


1.0421 



* Independent districts with a pupil sparslty factor above 5.10 have not been 
included in this list and would have an Index of l.OO. 
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